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Articte l—A HYMN AND ITS AUTHOR--AUGUSTUS L. 
HILLHOUSE. 


Srverar of the more recent hymn-books contain a hymn 
which they refer to “ Hillhouse” as its author. The refer- 
ence is in one sense correct ; and yet, as understood by read- 


ers generally, and by most of the compilers copying one from 
another in succession, it is erroneous. 


The entire hymn was first published in the Christian Specta- 
tor, at New Haven, April, 1822. It is as follows: 


“1, Trembling before thine awful throne, 
O Lord! in dust my sins I own: 
Justice and mercy for my life 
Contend!—0O! smile and heal the strife. 


‘¢9. The Saviour smiles! upon my soul 
New tides of hope tumultuous roll— 
His voice proclaims my pardon found, 
Seraphie transport wings the sound. 


“8, Earth has a joy unknown in heaven— 
The new born peace of sin forgiven ! 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels! never dimm’d your sight. 
VOL. XVII. 37 
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“4, Ye saw of old, on chaos rise 
The beauteous pillars of the skies: 
Ye know where morn exulting springs, 
And evening folds her drooping wings. 


“5. Bright heralds ef th’ Eternal Will, 
Abroad his errands ye fulfill ; 
Or, thron’d in floods of beamy day, 
Symphonious in his presence play. 


“6. Loud is the song—the heavenly plain 
Is shaken with the choral strain— 
And dying echoes, floating far, 

Draw music from each chiming star. 


“7. But I amid your quires shall shine, 
And all your knowledge shall be mine: 
Ye on your harps must lean to hear 
A secret chord that mine will bear.” 


‘A portion of this exquisite hymn (including only the first 
three stanzas) was copied by Dr. Nettleton into his Village 
Hymns, in 1824. The hymn, as a whole, remained unknown 
(save to those who happened to remember the original publi- 
cation) till it was inserted entire in the Supplement to 
Dwight’s Psalms and Hymns, which was published at New 
Haven, in 1833, and which was used for a few years in some 
of the Connecticut Churches. In 1845 it was inserted, with 
the omission of the sixth stanza, in the book of Psalms and 
Hymns prepared and set forth by the General Association of 
Connecticut. Since that time it has found a place in the 
Plymouth Collection, in the Congregational Hymn Book, and 
in the Sabbath Hymn Book. In the first of these it is given 
entire. In the second, two stanzas, the tourth and fifth, are 
omitted. In the last, we find the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
stanzas of the original cvt down and patched into one, after 
this fashion : 


“4, Ye know where morn exulting springs, 
And evening folds her drooping wings, 
Loud is your song: the heavenly plain 
Is shaken with the choral strain.” 


The complete hymn, in its original form, is unsurpassed in 
the English or any other language. Perhaps it is as near per- 
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fection as an uninspired composition can be. The thought, 
the feeling, the imagery, the diction, and the versification are 
all exquisite. It is not easy to say why or how such a hymn 
was omitted both by the Old School Presbyterian compilers, 
and by Dr. Beman, whose work has become the book of the 
New School Assembly. 

Who was the author of that hymn? “ Hillhonse,” said 
Nettleton, when he inserted three stanzas of it in his Village 
Hymns. At that time, the poet Hillhonse, whose name is now 
classical in American literature, had published Percy’s Masque, 
and the Judgment; but neither of the poems bore his name, 
and probably it did not occur to Nettleton that the author of 
the hymn needed tv be distinguished from the author of 
Percy’s Masque, more than from the well known patriot and 
statesman, the Commissioner of the Connecticut School Fund. 
Nine years later, when “ Hillhouse, the poet,” was almost as 
well known in literature as his venerable father had been in 
polities, the compiler of the Supplement to Dwight’s Selection 
referred this hymm distinctly to “A. L. Hillhouse.” The 
compilers of the Connecticut Psalms and Hymns knew well 
enough who was the author of that hymn; but accidentally, 
in their index of first lines, they referred to him only by his 
family name, “Hillhouse.” Mr. Beecher, in making his 
Plymouth Collection, copied the hymn from the Supplement 
to Dwight, and probably knew that “ A. L. Hillhouse” was 
not “the poet Hillhouse ;” but, like the Connecticut com- 
pilers, he did not mark the distinction. The compiler of the 
Congregational Hymn Book Anew that he found the hymn in 
the Connecticut book and in the Plymouth Collection, and 
that in both it was referred to Hillhonse; and, very natu- 
rally, he inferred that he knew who the author was. Conse- 
quently, in his “index of authors,” he informed his readers 
that this hymn was written not merely by some person bearing 
that family name, but by James A. Hillhouse, who was born 
in 1790, and died in 1841. In like manner the compilers of 
the Sabbath Hymn Book have been betrayed into the same 
inference. Their first edition gives the names of authors in 
the index of first lines, and ascribes the hymn, “ Trembling 
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before thine awful throne,” to Hillhouse; but a more recent 
and cheap edition gives, like the Congregational Hymn book, 
an “index of authors,” in which their Hillhouse is testified to 
be none other than the James Abraham Hillhouse, whose 
period of life extended from 1790 to 1841. 

A definite answer, then, to the question, “ Who was the 
author of that hymn?” is needed in some quarters. One of 
the most distinguished names in the history of Connecticut, is 
that of James Hillhouse, of New Haven, who was a member 
of the Second Congress under the present Constitution, and 
who, after having served twenty years in Congress, (six years 
a Representative, and fourteen years a Senator,) served his 
native State still more efficiently for fifteen years in the ardu- 
ous trust of Commissioner of the School Fund. He was the 
father of two eminently gifted sons. James Abraham was 
the elder of the two; and he, as the author of Iladad, the 
Judgment, Percy’s Masque, and other poems, is widely knowa 
and is commonly called “the poet Hillhouse.” The other, 
Augustus Lucas, about two years younger, was not at ali infe- 
rior to his brother in any element of genius. Constitutionally 
gentle, affectionate, sensitive, full of imagination, he was the 
idol of his sisters, and the joy and hope of the domestic circle 
in his father’s house. His natural love of knowledge, and of 
philosophic and poetic thought, was developed and cultivated 
by the discipline of education and guided by the elevating 
influence of evangelical religion. All who knew him would 
have predicted for him a bright career of usefulness. But 
while he was a student in Yale College, (where he was gradu- 
ated in the class of 1810,) he had already begun to suffer 
under some of the infirmities which beset the lives of studious 
men, and especially of those who are born with the character- 
istic temperament of genius. Thus the depressing effects of 
chronic dyspepsia on the nervous system were wrought into 
the habits of his mind, before his character had attained its 
manly strength. In the hope that a change of scene and of 
climate, and the excitement of foreign travel, might overcome 
his growing tendency to depression of spirits and shyness of 
manners, his father consented to his going abroad. He went 
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in 1816, soon after the restoration of peace with Great Britain, 
and the general pacification of Europe, had made traveling in 
the old world a practicable thing again for American citizens ; 
and, fur a time, there was every prospect of a favorable result. 

Mention is made of him in the Memoirs of Robert and 
James A. Haldane. Robert Haldane, having long cherished 
the hope of doing something for the revival of evangelical 
religion in France, went from Edinburgh to Paris, on that 
mission, in October, 1816. In a letter written twenty-three 
years afterward, when the results of his influence in France 
and Geneva had become important to the religious history of 
the age, he said, 


“On arriving at Paris, involved, as it appeared, in Egyptian darkness, I soon 
perceived that I had no means of furthering the object of my journey in that 
great metropolis. Unexpectedly, however, I met with Mr. Hillhouse, a gentle- 
man from America, of whom I had not before heard. He had landed at Bour- 
deaux, and traveling through the south of France, had gone to Geneva, and 
thence to Faris. Having passed through Montauban, where the French Theo- 
logical Protestant Faculty was founded by Napoleon, he had there, and in other 
places, inquired respecting the Protestant ministers, and he communicated to me 
all his information on the subject. He told me that at Geneva there were only 
two individuals to whom I could have access, the one a pastor, in advanced 
years, the other not a pastor, but what is termed a minister, and that nearly the 
whole of the other pastors were Arians or Sociniansa, Finding no opening at 
Paris, I immediately set out for Geneva, hoping that something might be done 
through the two individuals referred to by Mr. Hillhouse.”—Memoirs of Robert 
and J. A. Haldane, p. 375, Carter’s Edition. 


Thus the subject of this notice was incidentally connected 
with the beginning of that religious awakening at Geneva 
which has made the city of Calvin once more a center of 
evangelical influences, and which has given to the evangelical 
literature of our century the name of Merle d’Aubigne. 

In the Memoirs of the Rev. Matthias Bruen, whose early 
death, more than thirty years ago, those who knew him 
have not ceased to lament, we find many notices of what 
Augustus Hillhouse was doing in Paris in the years 1817, 718, 
719. Mr. Bruen, in a letter dated at Paris, Oct. 20, 1817, 
says: 


“T have to tell you that my friend Hillhouse had the virtue to propose, and 
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I had the virtue not to resist, but to carry into effect, the design of having pub- 
lic worship here, in our apartments, last night. We accordingly sent out our 
invitations among the few American families and young men here. I read the 
Scriptures, prayed, and preached a sermon which my friend as well as myself 
thinks applicable to the poor sinners who are found wandering here. The text, 
‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is thy help.’ We hope to have 
a similar meeting [at the house of the American Ambassador, Mr. Gallatin] 
next Sabbath evening."-—Memoirs of the Rev. M. Bruen. New York: 1831. 
p. 40. 


This beginning lead to an organized arrangement by Amer- 
icans and other English-speaking Christians in Paris, for 
social worship according to the forms of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches. The meetings were held under 
the official protection of Mr. Gallatin, who then represented 
the American government at that capital, and who, in that 
capacity, had formerly obtained from the government of 
Napoleon for Protestant American citizens the use of a chap- 
el in the great Church of the Oratoire. In that chapel Mr. 
Gallaudet (the late Dr. G.) had officiated while he was in 
Paris, in the spring of 1816. Not many months after Mr. 
Bruen’s first sermon, the few who had assembled at one of 
those meetings, resolved themselves, just as they were sepa- 
rating, into an almost informal association. They agreed 
that they would “meet every Sabbath morning for social 
worship,”—and to that agreement it was added,—“ When a 
minister of the Gospel, of whatever denomination, who pro- 
fesses its essential principles in their genuine spirit, provi- 
dentially comes into our assembly, he shall be requested to 
perform the rites of worship; when no public teacher of 
evangelical Christianity is present, the sober-minded persons 
that compose the meeting, will endeavor to advance each 
other’s piety and knowledge by serious conversation, by read- 
ing, and by prayer.” At the same time, the association was 
to have its treasury for the reception of alms that were to be 
employed in relieving the outward wants, and improving the 
moral condition of the poor. Of this little church, as it might 
be called, Mr. Hillhouse was the secretary, and the most ac- 
tive member; and it is from the rough draught of a minute 
in his handwriting, that these facts are derived. 
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In October, 1818, Mr. Bruen was just embarking from 
Liverpool, for his native country, when he received from his 
friend Hillhouse a letter which induced him to change his 
plan. The letter is given in the Memoirs of Bruen, and shows 
so much of the writer’s heart that it is worth transcribing 
here : 


“Panis, September 20th, 1818. 


“We have formed a little church in this place, and as we are destitute of a 
pastor we pray you to come over and help us. During the summer we have as- 
sembled every Lord’s day in a private house, but are on the point of getting 
one of the Protestant temples. Consider, my dear friend, whether you could 
spend the winter in a manner more useful to the cause of your Lord, or more 
honorable to yourself, than by residing in Paris in this character. Will you not 
acquire more boldness in the faith, more influence in the Christian world, and 
more intellectual improvement, than by studying and preaching at home? Per- 
haps we shall be unable to pay you; but it is doubly important you should ac- 
cede to our proposal because you can afford to do it for nothing. The request is 
made in behalf of all our countrymen, and of many Scotch Presbyterians, and 
English dissenters. . . . . I shall be disappointed, dear M., if you do not 
yield to so manifest a call of Providence. The field of Christian usefulness here 
is as large as the most expansive charity, and it promises no scanty harvest to 
the Christian laborer.”—-Memoirs of Bruen, p. 71. 


A few weeks later, Bruen, writing from Paris, where he 
had just begun his work, says : 


“You will be surprised, after what has been dene, to know that there are but 
three or four Christian people here; that nothing would have been done at all, 
had it not been for Hillhouse, who is a treasure, to me, of genius, and intellect, 
and imagination, and Christian principle, so based and combined as it never was 
in any other mind.” 


In another letter, Feb. 9, 1819, he mentions some of the 
efforts that were in progress for the diffusion of evangelical 
influences in the French language, and among the French 
people. Speaking of tracts translated from English, he says : 


“ Most of the English French tracts are shockingly done, but this, the Countess 
says, does not contain a single English idiom. The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, 
is translated, and half a volume of the Cheap Repository tracts will soon be fin- 
ished. These things are owing to Hillhouse.” 


A rough draft, or an autograph copy of a letter from Hill- 
house to Hannah More, the author of the Cheap Repository, 
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is among the papers in the possession of his surviving friends. 
Some passages from it may be here transcribed for the un- 
conscious revelation which they make of the writer’s mind 
and heart. The letter bears date Paris, June 12, 1819. 


“T have at length the pleasure of enclosing to you a prospectus 
of the French Repository, i in the publication of which, no delay will be suffered 
to intervene that is not conducive to its ultimate success. I have received 
from Mr. Owen the sum which you had kindly appropriated to my use. It 
would not enter my thoughts, dear Madam, to thank you. Every interest of 
humanity is a personal interest of your own; such is the noble prerogative of a 
life spent in labors of benevolence. 

“As your works have become the heritage of the public, you would readily 
allow me to use them as I pleased; but after explaining my views of the only 
mode in which the tracts may be rendered useful in France, I shall be obliged 
by your counsels, and shall pay the most willing deference to your opinions. 

“IT am at a loss to conceive the ease with which guod people sometimes con- 
sole themselves for the ill success of their efforts, by the consideration that they 
have done their duty, and are not accountable for the results, Whatever enter- 
prise it is worth while to begin, it is worth while to succeed in; and it is not 
more our duty to propose virtuous ends than to select prudent means. The 
strangers who seek to do good in this country, fail from ignorance of the tastes 
and habits of the people, or from mistaken scruples about conforming to them. 
‘We are right ; if they will not think like us, let them suffer,’ is the spirit in 
which many good intentions are conducted to an abortive issue. 

“ That exclusive attachment to the persons and things of our own country, 
which is not the less illiberal because it is general and because it is decorated 
with specious names, is strongly felt by the French. Whatever is of foreign 
origin is received with. suspicion, or rejected with contempt. You know, Mad- 
am, the severity of their literary taste—which to us appears tameness—by 
which the most extravagant people in the world, in some respects, is, in others, 
the most quickly offended by exaggeration. I need not say how easily to minds 
not destitute of moral sentiment, but incredulous and uninformed about revealed 
religion, the truth -and soberness of the Gospel may be made to wear the ap- 
pearance of absurdity and fanaticism. 

“‘ Among the religious writings in our language, destined for the uneducated 
classes, the Moral Repository is, in my opinion, the best adapted to the use of 
the French. As it consists of pictures of real life, whose sober coloring is un- 
mingled with those fanciful hues with which the author of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter gilds his productions, and as it contains many excellent precepts of 
economy, and just observations of human nature, blended with a calm and ra- 
tional tone of evangelical morality, it will be more useful than works more 
purely devotional. The greatest difficulty in conveying religious instruction to 
the French, is to induce them to remain long enough in the presence of truth 
to receive its impressions. 

“In conformity with these views, I have taken the liberty of transferring the 
scene of your tales to France, and of modifying all the passages which betray 
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your national feelings or religious associations. Upon the preservation of their 
evangelical spirit, I assure you, Madam, I shall conscieniiously insist; but if I 
should leave the tracts which prove you to be a dissenter from the Romish 
communion, the Catholics who have a tincture of devotion would decry the 
work as dangerous; and if presented in its English dress, its reception, both 
from Catholics and Protestants, would partake of that coldness which is mani- 
fested towards everything foreign. Instead of needlessly shocking the preju- 
dices of mankind, we should use them like the feather on our shaft, to bear us 
more surely to our aim. 

“TI have lately had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with the Marchioness 
de Pastoret, with whose name you are doubtless familiar. . . . . Mme. de 
Pastoret, and Mme. Gautier Delessert, a Protestant lady of great consideration, 
have promised to aid me with their advice. They have already examined two 
or three of the manuscripte, of which they highly approve. Mme. Gautier 
gave me, the other day, a very useful hint, with a very pleasant illustration, by 
which I shall not fail to profit. The Duke de Liancourt, some time since, pro- 
posed a prize, in the Society of Elementary Education, for the best work of 
popular morality. The successful production declares itself to be intended for 
the people. A certain shoemaker, seeing this, took the book out of the hand of 
his son, saying that it was not meant for them, and that he had better give it to 
the cobbler.” 

[After some details in regard to the expense of the publication, for which the 
writer was making himself responsible, the letter proceeds:] ‘ Mr. Foster, the 
author of the Essays, resides near you. He is in easy circumstances; will he 
not give us something ? 

“Pray, Madam, do you understand French? Why will you not come and 
make a tour in France? It would highten the glow of benevolence upon your 
soul, to see this interesting people, and to witness how much is to be done for 
them, and how deserving they are of becoming virtuous and happy. Your 
English writers totally mistake in saying that there is no domestic comfort or 
respectability here. Except the grateful incense of the morning and the eve- 
ning sacrifice, I have never witnessed sweeter domestic scenes than I have in 
Paris. Does Mr. Foster speak French? Is he amiable? Is he a lady's man? 
Pray send him as a missionary into French society. His cultivated taste and 
powerful understanding would give him a commanding influence. Why can 
you not get up a little party together, and, when the aguish year begins to put 
on his russet weeds, come and prolong the summer in this more genial climate? 
Appear in the Paris circles, where you would be weleomed with cordial vene- 
ration—proceed by easy journeys to the Protestant seminary at Montauban, 
where you would find a few Christians of primitive hearts—go and see the 
pious Mr. Lissignol, at Montpellier, whose hands would be strengthened by the 
interview for all the remainder of his painful warfare—visit Geneva, and the 
mountains—pass, in the vintage, through Burgundy and Champagne—and go 
home to delight your friends and reassure the public by your renovated health— 
and to bless God ever after, if you please, with more fervent devotion, that you 
were born an Englishwoman. 
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“You see, dear Madam, that I write to you as to an old acquaintance. Indeed, 
I feel you to be such, almost as much as if I had grown up im your sight, Ag 
there is something uniform and defined in the Christian character, we necessarily 
feel acquainted with a Christian when we know him to be such, and the more 
eminently in proportion to his eminence in virtue. I hope te become known to 
you also and te obtain a place in your esteem. If my freedom offends you, I can 
only allege that I have been taught the old-fashioned principle that Plainness is 
the interpreter of honesty.” 

It was from Paris, and while he was engaged in these reli- 
gious undertakings, that Mr. Hillhouse sent home a copy of 
the hymn which is the only permanent memorial of his poetic 
genius. Just then it was, that the prospect of his realizing all 
that his friends had hoped from the change of climate, of 
scene, and of occupation, was most promising. Perhaps if he 
had then completed the tour of European travel, and returned 
to pursue in his own country, among his kindred and early 
friends, and under the genial influences of home, the great 
schemes of literary enterprise and labor to which he was 
devoting himself, the completed story of his life would have 
been as brilliant with achievement as the beginning of it was 
with promise. But the hope of his return became a “hope 
deferred.” For atime his literary engagements seemed to de- 
tain him. In 1818, he published an “ Essay on the History 
and Cultivation of the European Olive-tree,” moved, as he said, 
by the patriotie “ hope of diffusing that rich branch of culture 
over the southern parts of the United States”—a hope not 
yet fulfilled. At a later date, 1819, he published, in two 
large volumes, a translation of Michaux’s Silva Americana. 
These things, however, were only digressions from his main 
pursuit. The nature and scope of the great work which he 
had projected, and npon which his powers were sedulously 
employed, was made known, to a somewhat limited circle of 
readers, by a pamphlet which he published at Paris in 1826. 
Some notice of that pamphiet seems necessary to a just view 
of its highly gifted author. 

It is entitled, “The Natural Method in Politics, being the 
abstract of an unpublished work,”—-and it is gracefully in- 


scribed to General Lafayette, who had then just returned. 


from his memorable progress through the United States. A 
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brief “ advertisement,” prefixed, informs the reader, by way 
of apology, “ that it was written originally in French, and at 
a single sitting, except five or six pages, [of more than fifty,] 
and the notes.” It isin the form of a letter to the Editor of 
the Constitautionel, having been orginally commenced as a 
communication for that journal. The publication of a work 
by Dunoyer on “ Industry and Morals considered in their nela- 
tion to liberty,” led Mr. Hillhouse to reveal the fact that he 
had himself “ written a work which is in part an analogous 
development of the same principles.” Of his own work his 
letter to the Editor of the Conséitutionel is partly an abstract 
and partly a history. His work, which was to be entitled “A 
Demonstration of the Natural Method in Politics, or, the Po- 
litical Experience of the United States, applied to Europe,” 
was at that time, in his own words, “not a labor projected 
nor a task begun,” but had been “ written at considerable 
length,” having been “ begun three years since, and termi- 
nated in the following twelve-month.” Yet he could not an- 
nounce it as finished in a manner satisfactory to himself; for 
he had eneountered a difficulty which may best be described 
by permitting him to speak for himself. 


“The immediate object ef my work is te generalize the political experience of 
the United States, by showing that we have exemplified the best possible form of 
human society, and that, not under leave of our geographical position, and recent 
establishment on a soil, the waste and measureless domain of nature, as by a vulgar 
error is believed ;* but in virtue of principles inherent in society, by whose de- 
velopment other nations not only may hope to attain the same state, but are 
tending to it by laws as regular and constant as these whick govern the physical 
world,” * = = * - ” * * e 

“From the abundance of matter, (an inevitable consequence of seizing the 
first principles of a science in which ovservation has long accumulated,) and 
the error of too extensive a plan, embracing, with the demonstration of the 
principles, their application to history and to the political questions of the day, 
my manuscript attained the size of four or five volumes. ” bad bed 
On reviewing it I perceived that it would be aecessary to swell the number, in 
order to produce that essential unity, the defect of which, in literary and philo- 
sephic works, arises oftener frem the incompleteness of an author’s conceptions 
than from their diversity. I thus found myself in the same dilemma as the 





* These circumstances favored the solution no doubt. What I mean to assert is, that they 
are not necessary conditions of it. 
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dramatic poet who offends against the rules of Aristotle by too complicated a 
plot, and who is unable to develop it without exceeding the dimensions assigned 
by taste to the productions of his art. 

“To escape from it, I adopted the plan of dividing my materials into three dis- 
tinct series: a didactic work, in which the theory of politics is considered in an 
abstract and philosophic manner, and fortified by inductions of general experience ; 
a pamphlet, in which the present crisis of Europe is examined in its light; and a 
treatise of theology, in which I propose to unite and expand whatever had refer- 
ence to that subject, and in which I ventured to believe that I should also ascer- 
tain positive and scientific principles, and hoped, by ending the controversies 
that for so many ages have absorbed and agitated the human mind, to fix the 
religion as well as the politics of the world. I need not suggest the reflection, 
sir, to what lengths the enthusiasm of the imagination, freed from all human re- 
straint, and stung by solitude, can hurry even a sober mind. 

“ The last of these works, which is of a higher order, more difficult of execution, 
and fuller periculose alee, is less advanced though iis foundations are laid; and 
I am not equally confident of its success.” pp. 9—12. 


In the few last sentences is found the key to the sad mystery 
of the writer’s life, which was prolonged for the third part of a 
century after those words were written. As he writes, he 
seems half-conscious that the habits of his mind were becoming 
morbid, and that he was beginning to need the natural stimu- 
lus, the wholesome restraints and correctives, and all the genial 
influences of home and of daily intercourse with kindred and 
friends such as those whom he had left in his native land, and 
whose hearts were longing for his return. A foot note ap- 
pended to the sentence in which he had uttered the hope that 
his book was to end the conflict of ages and “to fix the reli- 
gion as well as the politics of the world,” shows something of 
his hereditary shrewdness and good sense. “I propose to 
publish an abstract of my Watural Method in religion also; 
in order to submit it to the common sense of virtuous and en- 
lightened men, (the test of moral truth,) before the spirit of 
system, which it is so difficult to avoid, renders me less capa- 
ble of profiting by their remarks: ‘ He that seeks to convince 
others on a subject of this importance, should be sure that he 
is not deceived himself.’” Another foot note at the phrase 
“ stung by solitude,” gives the three Greek lines from Aischy- 
lus which had suggested the image to his mind. The words 
are those in which Io says to Prometheus: 





Po 
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—‘ Naming the malady 
Which, heaven-inflicted, stings my tortured soul 
To frenzy.” 
Many passages might be selected from this pamphlet which 
would charm the reader by the suggestiveness of the thought 
_and the rare felicity of the expression. One or two examples 
must suffice. 


“Ta politics, as in other parts of our knowledge, science is the daughter 
of experience, and ‘the child of her old age;’ though when her tongue is 
untied, and her infant limbs are strung, the clear-sighted nurseling guides the 
steps of the blind mother that bore her.” p. 27. 

“If I abandon these speculations, it will be to explore some other path of 
perfectibility. Perhaps without success. Such, often, is this our human condi- 


tion, even in the pursuits of virtue! We devete ourselves, and Providence re- 
jects the sacrifice. 


“Yet I discern that its magnificent plans of mercy to our race are unfolding ; 
and though it seems, for their accomplishment, to prefer confounding the malice 
of the wicked, rather than favoring the efforts of the good,—by whatever 
means,—they are accomplishing. ‘Therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ 
Yes! the iron temper of the fates is softening, and a better age revolving on 


mankind! Those who will not run before it, must follow after it, or be crushed 
beneath its wheels.” p. 56. 


The great work which he had undertaken with such wealth 
of learning, with such acuteness and grasp of thought, and with 
so much power of illustration and expression, was the ever 
engrossing and at last unfinished labor of his life. His at- 
tempt was so bold, his ideal so lofty, and his critical sensibility 
so far beyond his own most admirable faculty of execution, 
that old age, and at last death, overtook him in his voluntary 
exile, before he could realize the gorgeous dream with which 
“the enthusiasm of the imagination” had inspired his youth. 
In the zeal of his one pursuit, he withdrew himself more and 
more from society, especially from the society of Americans 
at Paris, and became more and more sensitively shy of inter- 
course with strangers. As the friends whom he had left at 
home departed, one by one, from among the living, his episto- 
lary intercourse with the survivors became more irregular. 
While he never lost his affection for his native country, nor 
relinquished his purpose of returning, he was still detained by 
the stronger purpose.of first finishing his great work. The 
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slight eccentricities of his youth, sueh as often accompany an 
exquisite sensibility, seem to have grown upon him as he grew 
old in his strange mode of life. With a competent income and 
with a disposition the very opposite of parsimony, he lived in 
close seclusion, rigidly limiting his personal expenses, and 


sometimes permitting large balances to remain uncalled for in - 


the hands of his banker. Now and then some privileged per- 
son from America, with a special claim on him, either on the 
score of early acquaintance and old friendship, or on the score 
of some family connection, was permitted to find him out and 
to draw him from his seelusion, and such opportunities of con- 
versation with him were never afterwards forgotten. One who 
had enjoyed the privilege, says, “I shall never forget his earn- 
est, profound conversation,—his childlike, amiable manners, his 
benevolent smile, his large and glowing heart. He was a 
man of no ordinary stamp ; the world little knew him. He 
had sounded the depths of all moral, social, and metaphysical 
science, and he exemplified in these latter days of self-seeking 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of an ancient philosopher, with 
a better motive, being always actuated by the purest and high- 
est aims. Though he published nothing [on these topics] I 
knew what he was capable of doing and confidently believed 
he would Teave an impress on the world and make an epoch 
in moral and philosophical history.” 

On the 15th of March, 1859, the United States Consul at 
Paris was informed that an American gentleman had died, the 
night before, at one of the villages in the neighborhood of that 
metropolis. Repairing to the place, he found the villagers all 
mourning the loss of a friend whose beneficence to the poor 
among them, and whose sympathy with the afflicted, had 
taught them to regard him not merely with grateful affec- 
tion, but with something of the reverence due to a superior 
being. Among those simple villagers, the deceased had long 
resided for several months in each year; and a few days be- 
fore, hoping that a change of air would relieve him from what 
he thought a temporary illness, he had left his town lodging 
for his retreat in the country. They knew him only by his 
Christian name, “ Monsieur Auguste.” A letter in his pocket, 
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from a sister, was inscribed with his fall name, Augustus L. 
Hillhouse, and gave the clue to his city residence and to his 
connections with his native country. His grave was made in 
the village where he died ; and the whole population there 
followed his hearse with unaffeeted lamentations. 

It was afterwards ascertained that he had expressed a desire 
to be buried among his kindred in that natal soil whieh he had 
never ceased tolove. Accordingly, on the 16th of June, just 
three months after the first burial, his remains, having been 
disinterred and conveyed across the ocean, were brought to 
the resting place which he had desired for them. It was late 
in a long summer afternoon, when a few friends assembled in 
the cemetery to witness the re-interment. Strangely did the 
past and the present seem to mingle in that hour,—the thought 
of the New Haven from which Augustus L. Hillhouse went 
away for the circuit of European travel in 1816, setting itself 
in contrast with the thought of the New Haven te which, 
after so long a time, his remains had been at last brought 
home. How much of the world’s history was included in the 
interval! How unlike the America, the Europe, and the 
world of 1816, to the America, the Europe, and the world of 
1859! A few gray men were gathered around that open 
grave, whom the westering sun and the lengthening shadows 
might remind that with them also the day was tar spent. 
They remembered that when he who was now gathered to his 
fathers went from his home in all the blossoming promise of 
his youth, they, too, were young; and at the thought of what 
he was when they saw him last, they could not but recall 
the venerable image of his father, and the names and forms of 
all who sat around his father’s table, and amid whose love 
his childhood grew. Of that household eircle, there stood 
beside his grave one sole survivor ; the names of all the rest 
were already carved on monumental marbles, there in the 
family burial place. A few words of devotion, of remem- 
brance, and of consolation, were spoken, and the remains 
were left to mingle with kindred dust. 

The life of Augustus L. Hillhouse may seem not to have 
fulfilled its early promise. Yet he did not live in vain. 
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hile he had not ceased to be a young man, he said, “I feel 
a real need of deserving the gratitude of my fellow men. [ 
should esteem the labor of my life well employed if, according 
to the ancient superstition, I could prophesy at its close, and 
bequeath one useful truth as a legacy to mankind.” Whether 
anything may hereafter be produced from the great mass of 
papers which he left like Sibylline leaves, is not known. 
But—not to speak of his incidental connection with the evan- 
gelical renaissance at Geneva and among the French Protes- 
tants—the one hymn which he has given to the churches that 
worship in the English language, will be his imperishable 
memorial. Already that hymn is sung not only in the 
churches of New England, but in kindred churches wherever, 
westward, even to the “ western hills of golden ore,” a Christ- 
ian civilization has taught the wilderness to know the voice of 
Christian song--nay, wherever the sons of those churches are 
renewing the labor of the Apostles, whether in the remotest 
isles, or in the shadow of hoary Lebanon, or where the Tigris 
rushes in his rocky channel among the graves of ancient 
empires. And if the prophetic word which he so long was 
hoping to utter, and the “one usefal truth” unknown be- 
fore, which it was his life-long labor to bequeath to man- 
kind, should never be found, those who knew him and loved 
him may remember that 


—"' In a Roman mouth the graceful name 
Of poet and of prophet was the same.” 
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Articte Il.—REFLEX BENEFITS OF THE CLERICAL OFFICE— 
A LETTER FROM A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN TO HIS 
DESPONDING BRETHREN. 


Tue future historian of the literature pertaining to our pro- 
fession, will doubtless characterize our age as the Shady Side 
epoch. 

The various ills which (ministerial) flesh is heir to, have 
been exhibited in kaleidoscopic variety and profusion. What- 
ever may be thought of our claims to an Apostolical succes- 
sion, our title to a Martyrological one seems clearly estab- 
lished. Should the old Jewish mode of estimating moral 
character according to the sufferings endured, again come 
into vogue, we shall probably be regarded as sinners above all 
contemporaneous Galileans, because we suffered such things. 

But seriously, brethren, are we indeed of all men most 
miserable? Is there no sorrow like unto ours? Is there not 
danger to our happiness and usefulness, in looking too often 
at our trials, and too seldom upon our rewards, or in looking 
only at the former through a telescope, and the latter through 
the telescope inverted? The evils indeed of our profession 
are neither few nor small; but is it fair to be ever heaping 
them into the scale of despondency, while we neglect to place 
in the opposite scale those many hopes and blessings which 
lie so thickly strewn around? Is it not well for us sometimes 
to take off the somber-colored ministerial spectacles, (which 
we are possibly inclined to wear more than is best for us, 
and look out upon the sunlight that diversifies, if it does 
not completely flood our professional landscape? Let us then 
in this way take a hasty glance at our work in some of its 
temporal aspects,—pecuniary, social, and intellectual. 


I. We begin with the lowest—tkat of which we are most 
disposed to complain, and of which we have too much reason 
perhaps to complain. After our long, toilsome, and expensive 
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preparation, we see the skillful. mechanic, whose knowledge 
has not cost him a tithe of ours, and whose expenses are per- 
haps not the moiety, receive an equal or superior income. If 
we ever cast a longing eye upon the salaries of even subordi- 
nate officers of state,—civil, judicial, military, or naval,—“ dis- 
tance will lend enchantment to the view.” From the income 
of our neighbors, the successful lawyer or physician, our own 
must stand at a respectful distance. And the plain attire and 
equipage which our five, eight, or twelve hundred dollars can 
afford, must present but a sorry appearance in contrast with 
the glossy broadcloth and dashing equipments of the clerk who 
comes from the city to spend a part of his fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five hundred a year, in our quiet parishes, during his 
vacation, although his intellectual and literary circumference 
could hardly embrace the trivium of the would-be pedagogue’s 
three R’s — “ Reading, Riting, and Rithmetic.” Possibly, 
too, we may see some of our old schoolmates rolling in their 
splendid carriages, while we plod on foot, or take an airing in 
our somewhat antiquated vehicle. But, after all, does our con- 
dition in regard to this world’s comforts and possessions com- 
pare unfavorably with that of the average condition of those 
with whom we commenced the journey of life, or of our 
parishioners around us? If there are some who have drawn 
larger prizes than we in the lottery of fortune, are there not 
more who have drawn smaller ones, or blanks? To say 
nothing of our intellectual treasures, our libraries and period- 
icals, in which few if any surpass us, do we not live in better 
houses, in more elegantly furnished apartments, sit at tables 
better supplied with comforts, and even luxuries, and wear 
better apparel, than the very great majority of those with 
whom our lot is cast? But you say, perhaps, we are obliged 
to maintain a style of living more expensive than our income 
will warrant, to meet the requirements of our position, and so 
we have but little prospect of laying aside much surplus for 
future wants, But even in this view, is our case peculiarly 
hard? We are apt to think when we see one engaged in ex- 
tensive business, that he must be on the high road to fortune. 
But appearances are deceitful. We see and admire the gal- 
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leon that comes proudly into port; not the wrecks that strew 
the bottom of the deep. A gentleman of Boston, than whom 
perhaps no one had enjoyed better opportunities of observation, 
declared that, “‘ Among one hundred merchants and traders, 
not more than three in that city ever acquire independence.” 
It requires innumerable shrimps and minnows to make 
up the bulk of the whale, both on sea and shore, and the prob- 
abilities are certainly as great that in the sea of business we 
should have been swallowed minnows, as swallowing whales. 

Another consideration that should not be lost sight of, is the 
fact that while men of other professions, even after they have 
completed their course of preparation, must wait long and 
anxiously till their reputation is established and the confidence ° 
of the community secured, before they can expect scarce any 
income, our salary commences with our work. We enter at 
once upon its full responsibilities, and receive its full pecun- 
iary rewards. 

I might speak of the perquisites, privileges, hospitalities, 
and immunities pertaining to our profession; but I will 
not enlarge upon these. Enough has perhaps been said to 
show that as regards the comforts, luxuries, and even riches of 
this life, we as a class are certainly not worse off than the 
great mass of our fellow-men; and that our profession, like the 
godliness which it is designed to recommend and illustrate, js 
not’altogether without promise of the life that now is, as well 
as of that which is to come. 


II. In the next place, let us glance at the social position and 
privileges pertaining to the ministerial office. The value of 
this social standing will of course be estimated very differently, 
according to the position from which we view it, whether the 
tub of Diogenes, or the house of Mr. Fungus of the Fifth 
Avenue with its freestone front. Mr. Fungus evidently sets a 
- value upon it very much too high, our friend of the tub one 
much too low, although really a good deal higher than he is 
willing to admit; for it is hard to rid ourselves of the suspicion, 
that notwithstanding his protestations to the contrary, he chose 
his residence with motives very much like those which led him 
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of the Fifth Avenue to choose his. The two men have their eye 
on the same thing, (notoriety,) and only take different roads to 
reach it. And in the language of the day, these are “repre- 
sentative men.” The great mass of mankind are scrambling 
after them, jostling, trampling down, climbing over each 
other, all eager to be foremost in the race of social distinction. 
Now our profession renders it alike improper and unnecessary 
for us to engage in this scramble. It enables us to look upon 
this matter, not from the position of the cynic, or the parvenu, 
nor any point between, but from a far higher plane. It makes 
it right for us to desire an open door to the society, the hearts, 
and the homes of all classes of men, not to gratify a vain and 
selfish ambition, but to give us an opportunity to convey to 
them the messages of our Lord and King. And as ambassa- 
dors from one human government to another, no matter how 
humble otherwise, have, by their credentials, free admission 
to the halls of nobles, and even to the palaces and courts of 
royalty, so may we, in virtue of our office as ambassadors from 
the King of kings, stand among the mightiest of earth, and 
call no man master. We have no need to feel abashed in any 
earthly presence. Our families need not confess their social 
inferiority to those of any caste or station. They may form 
matrimonial or other alliances with those of any rank, with 
the consciousness that they receive no greater honor than that 
which they bestow. “ With a great sum” other men obtain 
this freedom for their children, while ours are “ free-born.” 

All doors, whether of hovels or palaces, are freely opened 
to us, and among all ranks we may freely mingle. Paul, as a 
minister of the Gospel, when writing to the Roman Church 
from Corinth, was commissioned to send, with other humbler 
salutations, that of the Chamberlain of the city, and when writ- 
ing to the Philippians from the proud metropolis of the world, 
could say, “ All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of 
Cesar’s household.” Now, this social position, viewed from 
whatever stand-point, earthly or heavenly, has indisputably 
attractive features; weighed according to whatever standard, 
it has value. But whatever these attractions and this value, 
in virtue of our office, they are ours. 
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Our profession also gives us the opportunity of exerting an 
influence over our fellow men, which no other class enjoys. It 
was the boast of Archimedes that with his newly invented lever, 
if he could have a “ Pou sré” given him he could move the 
world. To us has been given such a standing place, with a lever 
of greater power than his. That standing place is Calvary, that 
lever God’s everlasting truth. This instrumentality has already 
lifted how many nations and empires from the depths of 
heathenish degradation to the lofty hights of Christian civili- 
zation! It is our happy privilege to be coworkers with God 
in the moral upraising of our fallen world. And though we 
are weak as children of ourselves, when we use God’s instru- 
ments we wield a power in the world greater than that of 
the mightiest who rely only upon worldly instrumentalities. 
Though we can do nothing of ourselves, we can do all things 
through him who strengtheneth us. Satan is indeed strong, his 
emissaries numerous and powerful, but Christ is stronger, and 
armed with his weapons, one may chase a thousand and two 
put ten thousand to flight. The waves of sin and the storms 
of opposition may dash and beat against our pulpits, but they 
shall not fall, for they are founded upon a rock—the rock of 
ages. Amid the din and bustle of the world we may some- 
times feel that our voice is unheard and our influence un- 
heeded, but it is not so. The mightiest forces of nature are not 
those most noisy and obtrusive, as the tornado or the thunder- 
bolt, but rather those which work in silence, as light and heat. 
Those may rive here and there an oak, or even prostrate now 
and then a forest, while these are covering a thousand hills 
with forests, and ten thousand fields with verdure. So it is 
in the moral world. The brawling politician, the fiery re- 
former, the infidel lecturer, the circus clown, may for the time 
draw a larger crowd than we can, and receive greater ovations. 
But they have no such hold upon the hearts of the community, 
as we have. Our people do not go to hear them several times 
a week, and that too week after week and year after year, as 
they come to hear us. A few may be blighted by their in- 
fluence, while many are benefited by ours. What influences, 
in forming the character and institutions of New England, 
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can be compared with that of our predecessors in the sacred 
office? It is perhaps safe to say, that their influence was not 
only more potent than that of any other class of men, but 
greater than that of all others combined. A minister ought 
to be the most influential man in his parish or congregation, 
and if he is half a man he cannot well fail of being so. 

Again, what avenue of life opens the prospect of a more 
enduring remembrance than ours. Our office not only accords 
to us a high place of present consideration and influence, but a 
memorial among those who come after us. Select almost any 
town of New England, and what names appear more promi- 
nent in its written history or unwritten traditions than those 
of its. former ministers. The world, notwithstanding its 
seeming ingratitude, will not soon forget its greatest bene- 
factors. The surest way to secure a lasting reputation, is not 
by seeking it with selfish motives, but by doing good to others. 
The names of those who sought to build a tower whose top 
should reach unto Heaven to make themselves a name, have 
been long buried in oblivion; his who built an ark for the 
saving of the faithful shall never be forgotten. The frowning 
castles of the feudal despots of the middle ages are erumbling 
ruins, their possessions are scattered, their very names have 
perished ; while the foundations of charity, learning, and re- 
ligion, laid in faith and prayer, still remain unmoved through 
all surrounding changes, and the names of their founders are 
held in grateful remembrance, fresh and fragrant as the tree 
planted by the rivers of water. 

If men expend their energies and leave their impress only 
on the perishable objects of time, “ their memorial shall perish 
with them.” It were a sad sight to see a sculptor like Phidias 
or Powers spend weary months and matchless skill in exquis- 
itely carving a statue of snow, which would disappear in the 
first warm breath of spring. And even should he shape the 
more enduring marble into symmetry and grace, it will ere 
long crumble into decay, like the masterpieces of ancient skill. 
But not thus perishable is the material upon which our labor 
is expended. That material is nothing less than God’s eternal 
truth, and man’s immortal soul! He who fashions that truth 
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more nearly “according to the pattern seen in the mount,” 
does a work which shall outlast that of Phidias; and receive 
greater honor; he who with God’s aid forms a soul to holiness 
and fits it for heaven, leaves his impress upon what shall sur- 
vive, when all material objects shall have perished. If then 
an ancient poet could say, in the contemplation of his work, 
“ Exegi monumentum aere perennius,” with how much more 


propriety might his language be applied to ours, whose memo- 
rial is imperishable? 


III. In the next place let us glance at the reflex intellectual 
benefits of our profession. What other offers such advantages 
for a large, symmetrical and complete intellectual develop- 
ment as this? Most pursuits quicken certain faculties into 
an unnatural and abnormal growth, while others are neglected 
or dwarfed. Our calling brings all the powers into healthy 
exercise, and fall, harmonious development. It was the fa- 
mous saying of Lord Bacon, “Reading makes a full man; 
conference (or speaking) a ready man, and writing an exact 
man.” This “threefold cord” of mental strength “not quickly 
broken ” is peculiarly the gift of our profession. It combines 
in a greater degree than any other these three activities, 
and enjoys their several and united advantages. Neither a 
life spent wholly in reading, wholly in speaking, or wholly in 
writing, would make a complete man, but only the union.of 
these in due proportion and harmony. 

It has always been expected of our profession to take the 
lead in intellectual culture and activity. Nor has this expec- 
tation in any age of the church been disappointed. The 
name Clergyman, or Clerk, was formerly synonymous with a 
learned man, or one who could read. The phrase “ benefit of 
clergy,” as is well known, signifies in old English law the ex- 
emption of clergymex from criminal process before a secular 
court, but as when the law was framed the clergy probably 
embraced nearly all who could read, so it naturally happened 
that all who could read claimed and received the benefit of 
the enactment—* the benefit of clergy.” But though learn- 
ing is now more generally diffused, it is still expected of us 
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to maintain the same relative position of advance. And it 
has always been the glory and blessing (decus atque tutamen) 
of our branch of the church to have a learned and active min- 
istry. For the good both of church and ministry may it never 
be otherwise! 

The very nature of our work, and our themes of thought and 
study, seem inconsistent with intellectual littleness or feeble- 
ness, It is said that men who follow the sea are never near- 
sighted, because always looking upon grand and distant ob- 
jects; while too long and intent gazing at near and minute 
things, renders the eye incapable of a wide and distant vision. 
Is it not so with our work in comparison with others, in en- 
larging and extending our mental vision, and strengthening 
our mental powers ? 

Like Jacob wrestling with the Angel, we are called to 
grapple with what requires for the mastery, more than human 
strength. We have to do with mysteries, whose depth pro- 
found, angelic wisdom has never sounded, and to whose daz- 
zling hights angelic pinion has never soared. We are in- 
vited to walk in thought with God along the track of the past 
centuries to behold his wondrous dealings with our world 
and with our race. We are bidden to accompany him in 
faith into the distant future, to contemplate the fulfillment 
of prophecy, the completion of redemption, the end of time, 
the endless vista of eternity ! 

And in these contemplations and pursuits we have the in- 
tellectual companionship of the wisest, the greatest, and the 
best men of all times and countries. Is there nothing, then, in 
these intellectual advantages to awaken our gratitude, and make 
us prize the channel through which they come to us? And is 
it strange, that with such incentives and equipments, even aside 
from direct Divine aid, the foolish things of the world are 
often able to confound the wise, and the weak things of the 
world the things which are mighty ? 


Did the limits allowed to this letter permit, it would be a 
pleasing theme to consider the bearing of our studies and 
duties, upon our exaltation and happiness in the future world, 
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particularly as connected with this mental and moral develop- 
ment here commenced. If this life has value only as con- 
nected with the future, how better than in the duties and 
studies connected with our holy calling could we spend it, to 
profit by the privileges and enjoy the felicities of Heaven ! 

But I have purposely endeavored to confine myself to a 
view taken from an earthly stand-point. I have left out of 
sight the highest and sweetest rewards and blessings which it 
brings to us even in this life, those of a spiritual nature, bless- 
ings which, like the cluster of Eschol, are only intended as a 
pledge and foretaste of what awaits us in the promised land. 

I have endeavored to present only such considerations as 
might suggest themselves to a mere man of the world, on the 
supposition that there is no world beyond, and, if I mistake 
not, have shown that we have more than our fair proportion 
of the emoluments, comforts, honors, influence, reputation, and 
intellectual advantages of this life; that our earthly bless- 
ings weighed against those of the mass of our fellow-men de- 
cidedly preponderate. Merely as citizens of the world, then, 
have we any good reason to complain of our allotment? 
How much less, when we take into the account our spiritual 
blessings, and future hopes and prospects? 
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Armicie IIL—THE NEW PLANETS. 


Ar the beginning of the seventeenth century but six 
primary planets and one satellite were known as members of 
the solar system. Very few, even of the learned, had at that 
time adopted the theory of Copernicus ; and indced, before 
the invention of the telescope, the evidence in its favor was 
not absolutely conclusive. On the 7th of January, 1610, 
Galileo first saw the satellites of Jupiter. The bearing of 
this first great telescopic discovery on the theory of the uni- 
verse, was obvious and almost decisive. Such was the preje- 
dice, however, against the Coperniean system, that some of 
its opponents, who were determined to reject whatever was in- 
consistent with their own views of the universe, denied the 
reality of Galileo’s discovery. The following is a specimen of 
the logic with which the great discoverer was opposed : 


“There are seven windows given to animals in the domicile of the head, 
through which the air is admitted to the tabernacle of the body; which windows 
are the principal parts of the microcosm, or little world; viz, two nostrils, two 
eyes, two ears, and one mouth: so in the heavens, as in a macrocosm, or great 
world, there are two favorable stars, (Jupiter and Venus,) two unpropitious 
stars, (Mars and Saturn,) two luminaries, and Mercury alone undecided and 
indifferent. From this and many other phenomena of nature we gather that 
the number of planets is NECESSARILY seven. Moreover, those satellites are 
invisible to the naked eye, and therefore can exercise no influence on the 
earth, and therefore would be useless, and therefore po Not Exist. Besides, 
as well the Jews and other ancient nations, as modern Europeans, have adopted 
the division of the week into seven days, and have named them from the seven 
planets; now, if we increase the number of planets, this whole system falls to 
the ground.”* 


The author of the above was a Tuscan astronomer, who 
sustained in his day no inconsiderable reputation. 

No other secondary planet was discovered till March 25th, 
1655, when Titan, the sixth satellite of Saturn, was detected 





* Drinkwater’s Life of Galileo, as quoted by Prof. Nichol. 
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by Huygens. An unfortunate prediction put forth by this 
astronomer in connection with his discovery, serves to illus- 
trate the tenacity with which the old Pythagorean notions of 
the harmony of numbers, were adhered to, even by superior 
minds. This discovery of a Saturnian satellite made the - 
number of secondaries six—precisely equal to the number of 
primaries. Huygens affirmed that it would not comport with 
the harmony of the universe that the number of secondary 
planets should exceed that of the primaries. Besides, the 
whole number of both was then twelve, which was regarded 
as a perfect number. Accordingly he predicted that ne more 
planets would ever be discovered. 

About two years later (December 7th, 1657) the same 
astronomer discovered the true form of Saturn’s ring; and 
before the close of the century (4671-1684) four more satel- 
lites, Iapetus, Rhea, Tethys, and Dione, were added to the 
Saturnian system by the elder Cassini. Our planetary system, 
therefore, as known at the close of the seventeenth century, 
consisted of six primaries and ten secondaries. 

Nearly a century had elapsed from the date of Cassini’s 
discovery of Dione, when, on the 13th of March, 1781, Sir 
William Herschel enlarged the dimensions of our system by 
the detection of a planet—Uranus—exterior to Saturn. A 
few years later (1787-1794) the same distinguished observer 
discovered the first and second satellites of Saturn, Mimas 
and Enceladus, and also the six Uranian satellites. He was 
the only planet discoverer of the eighteenth century. 

As long ago as the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the celebrated Kepler observed that the respective dis- 
tances of the planets from ths sun formed nearly a regular 
progression. The series, however, by which those distances 
were expressed, required the interpolation of a term between 
Mars and Jupiter—a fact which led the illustrious German to 
predict the detection of a planet in that interval. This con- 
jecture attracted but little attention till after the discovery of 
Uranus, whose distance was found to harmonize in a re- 
markable manner with Kepier’s order of progression. Such 
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a coincidence was of course regarded with considerable in- 
terest. Towards the close of the last century, Prof. Bode, 
who had given the subject much attention, published the law 
of distances which bears his name, but which, as he ae- 
- knowledged, is due to Prof. Titius. According to this formula 
the distances of the planets from Mercury’s orbit form a 
geometrical series of which the ratio is two. In other words, 
if we reckon the distances of Venus, the earth, &c., from the 
orbit of Mercury, instead of from the sun, we find that—in- 
terpolating a term between Mars and Jupiter—the distance 
of any member of the system is very nearly half that of the 
next exterior.* Baron de Zach, an enthusiastic astronomer, 
was greatly interested in Bode’s empirical scheme, and under- 
took to determine the elements of the hypothetical planet. 
In 1800 a number of astronomers met at Lilienthal, organized 
an astronomical society, and assigned one twenty-fourth part 
of the zodiac to each of twenty-four observers, in order to 
detect, if possible, the unseen planet. When it is remem- 
bered that at this time no primary planet had been discovered 
within the ancient limits of the solar system—that the object 
to be looked for was comparatively near us, and that the so- 
called law of distances was purely empirical—the prospect of 
success, it is evident, was extremely uncertain. The most 
sanguine could not have anticipated that the latent orb would 
be detected without persevering observation. How long the 
watch, if unsuccessful, might have been continued, is doubt- 
ful. The object of research, however, was fortunately brought 
to light before the members of the astronomical association 
had fairly commenced their labors.+ 

On the first of January, 1801, Prof. Guiseppe Piazzi, of 
Palermo, noticed a star of the eighth magnitude, not indicated 





* Bode’s law fails for the new planet, Neptune; a fact which some astrono- 
mers consider sufficient ground for its rejection. But may it not be either that 
the failure, in this instance, results from the interference of some other law, or 
that Bode’s formula itself requires merely some modification ? 

+ The discoverer, Piazzi, was not, as has been so often affirmed, one of the 
astronomers to whom the search had been especially committed. 
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in Wollaston’s Catalogue. Subsequent observation soon re- 
vealed its planetary character; its mean distance and angular 
velocity corresponding very nearly with the calculations of de 
Zach. The discoverer called it Ceres Ferdinandza, in honor 
of his sovereign, the King of Naples. In this, however, he 
was not followed by astronomers, and the planet is now known 
by the name of Ceres, alone. The discovery of this planet 
was hailed by astronomers with the liveliest gratification, as 
completing the harmony of the system. What, then, was 
their surprise, when, in the course of a few months, this re- 
markable analogy was again interrupted! On the 28th of 
March, 1802, Dr. William Olbers, of Bremen, while examin- 
ing the relative positions of the small stars along the path of 
Ceres, in order to find that planet with the greater facility, 
noticed a star of the seventh or eighth magnitude, forming an 
equilateral triangle with two others, where he was certain no 
such configuration existed a few months before. In the course 
of a few hours it had sensibly changed its position, and on the 
following evening it no longer formed an equilateral triangle 
with the other two. Another planet was therefore detected, 
and Dr. Olbers immediately communicated his discovery to 
Prof. Bode, and Baron de Zach. In his letter to the former, 
he suggested Pallas as the name of the new member of the 
system—a name which has been universally adopted. Its 
orbit, which was soon computed by Gauss, was found to pre- 
sent several striking anomalies. The inclination of its plane 
to that of the ecliptic, was nearly thirty-five degrees—an 
amount of deviation altogether extraordinary. The eccen- 
tricity, also, was greater than in the case of any of the old 
planets. These peculiarities, together with the fact that the 
mean distances of Ceres and Pallas were nearly the same, and 
that their orbits approached very near each other at the in- 
tersection of their planes, suggested the Olbersian hypothesis 
that they are fragments of a single original planet, which, at 
a very remote epoch, was disrupted by some mysterious con- 
vulsion. The subsequent discovery of other members of the 
group was for a long time generally regarded as confirming 
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the hypothesis. The following is a tabular view of the order 
and dates of discovery, together with the names of the dis- 
coverers : 
DISCOVERY OF THE ASTEROIDS. 
No. Name of Asteroids. By whom Discovered. Date of Discovery. 
1. Ceres, Piazzi, 1801, January 1, 
2. Pallas, Olbers, I, 1802, March 28, 
3. Juno, Harding, 1804, September 1, 
4. Vesta, Olbers, II, 1807, March 29, 
5. Astrea, Hencke, I, 1845, December 8, 
6. Hebe, Hencke, II, 1847, July 1, 
7. Iris, Hind, I, 1847, August 13, 
8. Flora, Hind, II, 1847, October 18, 
9. Metis, Graham, 1848, April 25, 
10. Hygeia, De Gasparis, I, 1849, April 12, 
11. Parthenope, De Gasparis, IT, 1850, May 11, 
12. Clio, Hind, III, 1850, September 13, 
13. Egeria, De Gasparis, IIT, 1850, November 2, 
14. Irene, Hind, IV, 1851, May 19, 
15. Eunomia, De Gasparis, IV, 1851, July 19, 
16. Psyche, De Gasparis, V, 1852, March 17, 
17. Thetis, Luther, I, 1852, April 17, 
18. Melpomene, Hind, V, 1852, June 24, 
19. Fortuna, Hind, VI, 1852, August 22, 
20. Massalia, De Gasparis, VI, 1852, September 19, 
21. Lutetia, Goldschmidt, I, 1852, November 15, 
22. Calliope, Hind, VII, 1852, November 16, 
23. Thalia, Hind, VIII, 1852, December 15, 
24. Themis, De Gasparis, VII, 1858, April 5, 
25. Phocea, Chacornac, I, 1853; April 6, 
26. Proserpine, Luther, II, 1853, May 5, 
27. Euterpe, Hind, IX, 1853, November 8, 
28. Bellona, Luther, III, 1854, March 2, 
29. Amphitrite, Marth, 1854, March 2, 
30. Urania, Hind, X, 1854, July 22, 
$1. Euphrosyne, Ferguson, I, 1854, September 1, 
82. Pomona, Goldschmidt, iI, 1854, October 26, 
33. Polyhymnia, Chacornac, II, 1854, October 29, 
34, Circe, Chacornac, ITI, 1855, April 6, 
35. Leucothea, Luther, IV, 1855, April 19, 
36. Atalanta, Goldschmidt, III, 1855, October 5, 
87. Fides, Luther, V, 1855, October 5, 
38. Leda, Chacornac, IV, 1856, January 12, 
39. Letitia, Chacornac, V, 1856, February 8, 
40. Harmonia, Goldschmidt, IV, 1856, March 31, 
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No, Name of Asteroids. By whom Discovered. Date of Discovery. 
41. Daphne, Goldschmidt, V, 1856, May 22, 

42. Iris, Pogson, I, 1856, May 23, 

48. Ariadne, Pogson, II, 1857, April 16, 

44, Nysa, Goldschmidt, VI, 1857, May 27, 

45. Eugenia, Goldschmidt, VII, 1857, June 27, 

46. Hestia, Pogson, III, 1857, August 14, 

47, (Not named,) Goldschmidt, VIII, 1857, September 9, 
48. Aglaia, Luther, VI, 1857, September 15, 
49. Doris, Goldschmidt, IX, 1857, September 19, 
50. Pales, Goldschmidt, X, 1857, September 22, 
51. Virginia, Ferguson, IT, 1857, October 4, 

52. Nemausa, Laurent, 1858, January 22, 
53. Europa, Goldschmidt, XI, 1858, February 4, 
54. Calypso, Luther, VII, 1858, April 4, 

55. Alexandra, Goldschmidt, XII, 1858, September 10, 
56. Pandora, Searle, 1858, September 10, 
57. Mnemosyne, Luther, VIII, 1859, September 22, 
58. (Not named, ) Luther, IX, 1860, March 24. 


We have already referred to the hypothesis proposed by 
Dr. Olbers to account for the origin of the asteroids, viz, 
that they “may be fragments of a single large principal 
planet which has been destroyed by some natural force, and 
formerly occupied the gap between Mars and Jupiter.”* The 
phenomena, however, of some recently discovered asteroids, 
are regarded by most astronomers as nearly conclusive against 
this hypothesis. It is well known that if these bodies diverged 
from a common point, the several fragments, however various 
the forms of their respective orbits, must, on completing their 
revolutions, pass through the point of original separation. But 
the orbits of Flora and Hygeia, or those of Clio and Euphros- 
yne, do not approach each other more nearly than those of 
Venus and the Earth. That so great a deviation from the 
primitive form of their orbits should have been produced by 
perturbations, is thought to be extremely improbable. Every 
new discovery in this region is adding to the data by which 
the question must ultimately be decided. 

The year 1846 will ever be memorable in the annals of 
science for one of the greatest triumphs of physical astron- 





* Monath. Corresp., Bd. VI, p. 88. 
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omy—the discovery of the planet Neptune. A detailed ac- 
count of this important discovery, or any explanation of the 
mathematical processes by which it was accomplished, would 
not comport with the design of the present Article. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, with a few general state- 
ments. 

Within a short time after the discovery of Uranus, the 
planet had been sufficiently observed to enable astronomers, 
not only to calculate its future position, at a given time, with 
some approximation to accuracy, but also to determine its 
place at any past epoch. It occurred to astronomers, there- 
fore, that the planet might have been observed and its place 
recorded before its planetary nature was known, and that if so, 
a comparison of the heavens with the star-catalogues of dif- 
ferent observers would reveal the fact, and thus furnish the 
means of a more exact computation of the elements of its 
orbit. The examination was undertaken by Bode, in 1781, 
and in a very short time was crowned with success. Uranus 
had been seen by Flamsteed as early as 1690; and previous to 
1781 it had been observed, in all, twenty times; viz, six times 
by Flamsteed, once by Bradley, once by Mayer, and twelve 
times by Lemonnier. The elements of the orbit were corrected 
by the aid of these old observations, and for a time the theoreti- 
cal and observed places of the planet were nearly coincident. 
Discrepancies appeared, however, which gradually increased 
till it was found wholly impossible to explain the perturbations 
without admitting the existence of an undiscovered planet. 
Such was the state of the case when, about 1845, two young 
astronomers, U. J. Leverrier, of France, and J. C. Adams, of 
England, each ignorant of a similar purpose on the part of the 
other, conceived the bold and original design of determining 
mathematically what the position and mass of the unknown 
body must be in order to account for the mysterious perturba- 
tions. 

If the planets revolved round the sun without exerting any 
influence upon each other, their orbits would be perfect ellip- 
ses. The mutual attractions of the planetary bodies, however, 
compel them to deviate from the regular curves which they 
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would otherwise describe. For example, whenever Venus 
and the earth are in conjunction, the distance of the former 
from thesun is ¢ncreased, while that of the latter is diminished. 
In the same way the anomalous motion of Uranus was caused 
by an unseen exterior planet. During the first forty years 
after its discovery it was found to be advancing more rapidly 
in its orbit, and also receding to a greater distance from the 
sun than theory indicated; but having about this period 
reached its greatest distance, it began to return gradually to 
its computed orbit. Now it was evident that if this effect was 
produced by the attraction of a more remote planet, the devia- 
tion must have been greatest when Uranus was nearest the 
disturbing body, or, in other words, when in a direct line be- 
tween it andthe sun. The position of the exterior planet for a 
particular epoch would thus be ascertained ; and, if its distance 
were known, its longitude for any other epoch could be cal- 
culated. Hence the great problem for solution was—To assign 
to the trans-uranian planet such a mass and distance as will 
account for the unexplained perturbations. 

Leverrier submitted the result of his laborious calculations 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences in August, 1846. His me- 
moir at the time attracted much attention ; but although the 
utmost confidence was expressed by the author in the correct- 
ness of his deductions—although the elements of the orbit of 
the unseen planet were given, and the place in which it was to 
be looked for designated; perhaps few, if any, expected his 
calculations to be verified by observation. 

Shortly after presenting this paper to the Academy, Lever- 
rier by letter requested Dr. Galle, of Berlin, to examine the 
portion of the heavens in which the planet, as he said, was 
then moving. On the evening of September 23rd, 1846, the 
very day on which the letter was received, Dr. Galle actually 
discovered, within less than a degree from the point designated, 
a star of the eighth magnitude not marked on the map. This 
he immediately suspected to be the looked-for planet, and, on 
the following evening his suspicion was confirmed by observ- 
ing that it had moved from its former place, and that its mo- 
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tion, both in direction and distance, was such as to correspond 
very nearly with the elements of the constructive planet. 

The same problem, that of determining from its known dis- 
turbing influence, the elements and position of the exterior 
planet, was solved independently by Mr. Adams, with almost 
the same result, some months prior to the publication of Lever- 
rier’s researches. Not only had Adams’s elements been 
communicated both to Professor Challis and the Astronomer 
Royal, but the former had commenced an exploration for the 
planet, and had actually recorded two observations of it, 
previous to its optical discovery by Dr. Galle. But as he did 
not detect its planetary character, and as Mr. Adams unfortu- 
nately deferred the publication of his researches, the honor of 
discovery has been generally awarded to Leverrier. 

The period of Neptune is nearly one hundred and sixty-five 
years. It has performed, therefore, but thirty-six revolutions 
since the epoch of the Adamic creation. Its mean distance 
from the sun is thirty times that of the earth; consequently, 
the apparent diameter of the sun as seen from the planet is but 
sixty-four seconds, or rather less than that of Venus when at 
its least distance from the earth. The amount of light and 
heat which Neptune receives from the sun, is to that enjoyed 
by the earth as one to nine hundred ; but even this degree of 
light is several hundred times greater than that of our full 
moon. 

It is not improbable that Neptune may have a retinue of 
satellites as numerous as those of the other large planets. Ow- 
ing to their great distance, however, they require telescopes 
of very high power to render them visible. In October, 1846, 
but a few weeks after the discovery of the planet, Mr. Lassell, 
of Starfield, near Liverpool, observed the first satellite, with 
his twenty-feet reflector. This discovery was confirmed on 
the 11th of September, 1847, by Mr. Otto Struve, at Pulkova, 
and on the 16th of the same month, by Mr. William C. Bond, 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The discoverer, Mr. Lassell, 
observed the sateliite to be much brighter in one part of its 
orbit than in another ; indicating that, as in the case of other 
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secondaries, the time of rotation is equal to the period of rev- 
olution round the primary. 

The second satellite of Neptune—noticed also by Lassell and 
Bond—has not been distinctly observed. It is, according to 
the observations of the latter, more remote from the primary 
than the first, but its distance and period are unknown. 

Hyrerron, the seventh satellite of Saturn in the order of 
distance, was discovered by Mr. Bond, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, September 16th, 1848. It was also observed inde- 
pendently by Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool, England, September 
18th, 1848. 

The probability of the existence of a planet interior to Mer- 
cury, has been frequently suggested. The writer, in an article 
published more than thirteen years since, used the following 
remarks: “The distance from the center of Jupiter to the 
nearest satellite is about three times the equatorial diameter of 
the primary. If, therefore, we suppose the distance of the 
nearest primary planet to have the same ratio to the diameter 
of the cun, the orbit of such planet will be somewhat less than 
three millions of miles from the sun’s center. Consequently, 
in the interval of thirty-seven millions of miles, there may be 
four planets, the orbit of the nearest having the dimensions 
above stated, and their respeetive distances increasing in the 
ratio of Mercnry’s distance to that of Venus. Such bodies, 
however, could hardly be detected, except in transiting the 
sun’s disk.” The possibility of explaining, at least partially, 
the shortening of the period of Encke’s comet, by the disturb- 
ing influence of a planet, or more than one, interior to Mer- 
cury, had also been conjectured several years since.* If we 
except, however, the casual observation of black spots crossing 
rapidly over the solar disk, we had nothing but the merest 
conjecture in regard to the subject, till within a very recent 
period. 

In September, 1859, the celebrated Leverrier communicated 
to the French Academy some highly interesting results of his 
researches on the theory Mercury. The transits of this planet, 





* Silliman’s Journal for Sept., 1852, p. 214. 
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from 1697 to 1848, give twenty-one trustworthy observations of 
the internal contact of its disk with that of the sun. Leverrier’s 
discussion of these observations developed a “ remarkable pro- 
gressive error, which amounted to nine seconds of are in 
1793.” He found, moreover, that an addition of thirty-eight 
seconds to the secular motion of Mercury’s perihelion would 
satisfy all the observations. The adopted motion of the peri- 
helion—five hundred and eighty-one seconds in a century— 
the effect produced by the received masses of the known 
planets. But in order to increase the secular variation of the 
longitude of the perihelion by thirty-eight seconds, we must 
grant the existence of an unknown disturbing force, or increase 
the receivéd value of the mass of Venus by at least one- 
tenth. Such a change, however, is wholly inadmissible. Lever- 
rier accordingly adopts the alternative of a disturbing cause 
between Mercury and the sun; and in view of the improba- 
bility that a single planet could so long have escaped observa- 
tion, he prefers the hypothesis of a zone of asteroids, like that 
between Mars and Jupiter. 

The publication of Leverrier’s interesting researches soon 
led to the announcement that at least one of his theoretical 
asteroids had been discovered. 

Dr. Lescarsavtt, a young physician of Orgeéres, near Char- 
tres, France, had long since conceived the idea of making fre- 
quent and thorough examinations of the sun’s disk in order to 
detect, if possible, any small planet during its transit. While 
pursuing his medical studies in Paris, he is said to have saved 
out of his very limited income, a sum sufficient for the pur- 
chase of a telescope. This instrament, of about four inches 
aperture, and fifty-seven and one-half inches focal length, was 
simply mounted on a wooden tripod, and placed in a revolving 
dome, built chiefly by his own hands, on the roof of his private 
residence. His measuring apparatus was entirely the result of 
his own ingenuity. His observations, for the most part, were 
recorded in pencil, on white-wood planks, smoothiy planed ; 
and in this novel manner was the entry made which must for- 
ever associate his name with that of Leverrier. 

In 1858, Dr. Lescarbault commenced a series of sy stematic 
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observations, which he patiently carried on without any im- 
portant result, till March 26th, 1859, when he discovered what 
was doubtless a small planet transiting the sun. It appeared 
as a well-defined, black, circular spot, with an apparent diam- 
eter about one-fourth that of Mercury when crossing the sun 
in 1845. The discoverer, in the hope of again observing the 
object, and thus determining within reasonable limits of 
error, the elements of its orbit, did not announce his discovery 
till December 22d, 1859, when he communicated his observa- 
tions to Leverrier. 

On the receipt of this interresting letter, the distinguished 
Director of the National Observatory went immediately to 
Orgéres, examined carefully the apparatus used, and received 
from Dr. Lescarbault an exact account of all the circumstances 
of the observations. This examination, together with the 
thorough explanations given by the discoverer, was regarded 
by Mr. Leverrier as entirely satisfactory. The plank contain- 
ing the original record was accordingly carried off in triumph, 
and publicly exhibited at the next meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

A discussion of the observations gives, on the assumption of 
a circular orbit, about fourteen millions of miles as the distance 
of the new planet from the sun. Its time of revolution is 
about twenty days, the inclination of its orbit, twelve degrees, 
and the diameter of the planet nearly one thousand miles. 

The action of this body on Mercury is by no means suflicient 
to account for all of the unexplained perturbation; hence the 
probability that it is a member ofa group of asteroids. The fol- 
lowing facts, moreover, seem to warrant the opinion that several 
others of the cluster have been seen by different observers ;— 
Mr. Benjamin Scott of London, states that on an evening near 
sunset, in the summer of 1847, he saw a well-defined black 
spot on the solar disk, which was not to be found on the follow- 
ing morning. He mentions also that a similar spot was seen 
by Mr. Lloft, January 6th, 1818. Mr. E. C. Herrick of New 
Haven, in a note communicated to the American Journal of 
Science and Arts, for November, 1859, calls attention to a 
number of similar observations. The subject is one of more 
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than ordinary interest, and must claim the earnest attention of 
astronomers for some time to come. 

Taking it for granted then that one intra-mercurial planet 
has been observed, the primaries belonging to our system, as 
at present known, will number sixty-seven ; and, as there are 
twenty-one secondaries, the whole number of known plan- 
etary bodies is eighty-eight—more than three times the num- 
ber known but fifteen years since. How many may yet be 
added, it is impossible to conjecture. The group within the 
orbit of Mercury in all probability contains a vast number, 
the largest of which may be discovered and their orbits deter- 
mined. So also of the zone between Mars and Jupiter. Nor 
is it probable that the minute asteroids of our system are con- 
fined to these two groups;—the phenomena of meteoric 
stones indicate that the region of the earth’s orbit is traversed 
by extremely small bodies of a planetary character. In re- 
gard to the existence of any large planets exterior to Neptune 
we can only say that we have not, and perhaps never can 
have, any negative evidence; while on the other hand it may 
be remarked that the interval between the sun and the nearest 
fixed stars is much greater in comparison with Neptune’s 
distance from the sun, than the interval between Verus and 
the earth, compared with the moon’s distance from the 
latter. The distance of the nearest fixed star, Alpha Cen- 
tauri, is 226,000 times the earth’s distance from the sun, or 
more than seven thousand times the distance of Neptune. 
Its mass is but little more than one-third that of the sun. 
May we not conclude, therefore, that the attractive influence 
of the central orb of our system would control the motion 
of a planetary body at a distance 100,000 times greater 
than that of the earth? The period of such a body would be 
31,623,000 years; in other words its annual motion would be 
less than one-twenty-fourth of a second of are. Even at one- 
tenth of this distance the annual motion would be little more 
than one second ;—less than the proper motion of many of the 
fixed stars. Between the orbit of Neptune and this remote 
region may be several planets, the nearest of which may be 
within the reach of our telescopes. 
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Articte IV.—THE BAPTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Notes of the Baptists and their Principles in Norwich, Conn. 
From the Settlement of the Town to 1850. By Rev. Frep- 
grIcK Dentson, A. M., Pastor of the Central Baptist Church, 
Norwich. 1857. 

A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Rev. Isaue Backus, 
A. M. By Atvan Hovey, D. D., Professor of Christian 
Theology in Newton Theological Institution. Boston: 1859. 


Turse two books show us, to our great satisfaction, that the 
spirit of historical research, so much increased in our country 
of late years, has not left our Baptist brethren unaffected. 
Perhaps no denomination are more tempted than they to frown 
upon or despise such a spirit,—rejecting (as they do) not only 
the dogma of a priestly authority transmitted from the apos- 
tles through the successive generations of Christ’s ministers, 
but also the better principle of a vital connection between the 
several generations of his people by virtue of the covenant 
first declared unto Abraham. We rejoice, therefore, to know 
that one or more societies have been formed for the purpose 
of illustrating the history of the Baptists in this country. We 
believe that this history is worthy of record and preservation ; 
and even if in some cases the record should commemorate er- 
rors and sins on the part of our ecclesiastical fathers, we will 
hope that naught will be set down in malice, or tend to the 
hindrance of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The books before us have a limited range. The first indeed 
is just what its title indicates—notes of such matters in the his- 
tory of the Baptists in the town of Norwich as seemed worthy 
of presentation. Some ninety pages 12mo. are thus well occu- 
pied, though in glancing our eyes over them, we have noted 
one or two passages which seemed to us to indicate a miscon- 
ception of Congregational principles and practices. The sec- 
ond of these volumes is a duodecimo of three hundred and six- 
ty-nine pages, containing not only an account of Mr. Backus, 
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but such notices of contemporaneous events as throw light 
upon the history of the Baptist churches. The work was un- 
dertaken at the request of the Backus Historical Society, and 
may be considered as introductory to a proposed new edition 
of Mr. Backus’s Church History. The subjects with which Dr, 
Hovey deals are not matters of fancy, nor do his pages glow 
with the splendor of some modern biographers and historians, 
Perhaps, however, his plain and serious manner is in keeping 
with the character of the man whom he portrays. We have 
certainly felt in following his narrative the satisfaction arising 
from confidence in the sincerity and honesty of the writer. 

The perusal of these books has recalled to our minds the in- 
terest with which a few years since we studied the brief but 
instructive histery of the Separatists in Connecticut. In the 
eleventh volume of this Quarterly, (pp. 195 et seq.,) the curious 
reader may find a succinct statement of the results of our inves- 
tigations. We there mentioned the fact, which is more fully 
developed in these books, that a part of the Separate churches 
went over to the Baptist ranks, either bodily or as individuals. 
We say @ part of those churches, for another considerable 
part returned to the denomination from which they had sepa- 
rated. It may be interesting to view at greater length the re- 
lation of these events to one another. For this purpose, we 
shall draw freely on the works before us, supplying some facts 
from other sources. 

It may be premised that Connecticut was planted almost 
eaclusively by Congregationalists. Probably at an early date 
a few Episcopalians were found in the seaports of New Haven 
and New London ; but no provision for Episcopal worship in 
the latter place can be traced back of 1721, the year before 
Rector Cutler avowed his predilection for the Church of Eng- 
land. A single Presbyterian church was formed in 1723, com- 
posed in considerable part of emigrants from the north of Ire- 
land, who had settled in Voluntown, on the eastern border of 
the colony. The pastor of this church, Rev. Samuel Dorrance, 
being also of Scotch-Irish birth and education, encountered 
some opposition at first from the native American portion of 
the congregation, but continued in charge there for many 
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years, conducting the local affairs of his church after the Pres- 
byterian fashion, but joining his ministerial neighbors in their 
county association. Somewhat before these dates, a few Qua- 
kers and Baptists appeared within Connecticut. In 1680, the 
the magistrates, writing to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, 
say, “Our people in this colony are some strict Congregational 
men, others more large Congregational men, and some moder- 
ate Presbyterians, &c. There are four or six Seventh-day men, 
and about as many more Quakers.” These Quakers and Sev- 
enth-day men were probably all in the town of New London, 
and mostly in the Rogers family, from whom sprang the trou- 
blesome local sect of the Rogerenes, who were half Baptists, 
half Quakers, and wholly enthusiasts and fanatics. From this 
early date, there was a slow growth of Baptist ideas and pro- 
fessors in the eastern part of Connecticut. At first, those who 
were immersed by Baptist preachers from Rhode Island were 
enrolled as members of churches in Newport, in Kingston, or 
in Westerly. But soon after 1705, the first Baptist church in 
Connecticut was formed in the town of Groton, at that time 
just separated from New London. This was soon followed by 
one in the western part of New London, (now Waterford.) A 
third arose in Wallingford in 1735, and three more in 1743, in 
Stonington, Lyme, and Colchester. 

The location of these churches points to the influence under 
which they sprung up. The colony of Rhode Island had never 
that homogeneous character, which Connecticut at first en- 
joyed. The noble proclamation of Roger Williams’s doctrine 
of soul-liberty had invited thither men of every faith, and some 
doubtless without faith. Thither, as a natural consequence, re- 
sorted for asylum from the other colonies “every one that was 
in distress and every one that was in debt, and every one that 
was discontented.” There Quakers of every variety, orderly 
or disorderly, found the largest liberty, with no man to make 
them afraid. There Baptists, First day and Seventh day, Six 
Principles, and perhaps of other kinds still, flourished and filled 
the land. Thence, guided by the jaw that directs American em- 
igration in right lines Westward, has flowed a steady current 
of men and thoughts into the adjoining parts of Connecticut. 
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On the ist of January, 1708, Gurdon Saltonstall took the 
oath of office as Governor of Connecticut, having been called 
to that post from the pastorship of the First Church in New 
London. During his seventeen years of service in that charge 
he had been a witness of the disorders of the Rogerenes, and 
perhaps was on that account more ready to recommend a 
course of dealing in church and state alike, that would prom- 
ise a more stringent discipline, a more perfect uniformity of 
doctrine and practice. Tradition ascribes to him a good de- 
gree of influence in procuring the construction of Saybrook 
Platform by the convention of September, 1708, and its sub- 
sequent ratification by the General Assembly. To this consti- 
tution most of the churches assented; pains being taken to 
soften its rigid aspect and thereby conciliate the disaffected. 
For a time we may suppose that the experiment was deemed 
tolerably successful. True, the clerical Governor was called 
towards the close of his life to meet Rector Cutler of Yale 
College in defense of the Congregational way ; yet, when he 
died, in 1724, the colony still remained with but small ex- 
ceptions attached to the faith and order of their fathers. 

The peace which now prevailed through the churches was, 
however, rather the result of a formal agreement than of a 
cordial union in the truth. Subsequent events made it re- 
membered like the hush that precedes the bursting of the vol- 
cano or the quiet that reigns before the thunder utters its 
voice of majesty. Spiritual religion had been steadily declin- 
ing throughout New England since the days of the Forefathers. 
The temptations of the wilderness had in some respects pre- 
vailed over the piety of primitive days. The half-way covenant 
and the Stoddardean view of the sacraments, as means of con- 
version, had loosened the bonds of discipline and opened wide 
the doors of the churches. In these steps of degeneracy the 
ministers and people of Connecticut had followed too closely 
their brethren of Massachusetts. Ecclesiastical order and 
ministerial authority had become more prominent (not to say 
more valued) than truth and piety. A day of new things 
drew on. 

In 1734-5, revivals of religion prevailed through several of 
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the towns of Eastern Connecticut, connecting themselves 
seemingly with the “surprising conversions” which appeared 
at Northampton under the preaching of Jonathan Edwards. 
About the same time there was an awakening in New Jersey 
under the labors of the Tennents. Some of the pastors in 
Connecticut, Pomroy, Wheelock, Croswell, and others, labored 
and prayed not without success for the revival of God’s spir- 
itual work in the Jand. A few years afterward, and before 
the impression of these events had passed away, there came 
to New England reports of the wonderful effects that had ac- 
companied the labors of the Wesleys and Whitefield in the 
mother country and in the southern colonies. 

In 1740 the great evangelist himself passed through the 
cities and principal towns of the North, arousing the minds of 
men to earnest thoughts, if not to sincere and settled purposes 
on the subject of personal religion. His example of itinerant 
preaching was followed soon by some zealous pastors of 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches, much to the annoy- 
ance of the more staid and formal of their brethren. These 
latter, by their backwardness to encourage the evangelizing 
movement of the day, incurred the severe censures of Whitfield 
and still more of his imitator, Davenport. In their turn they 
not only launched against the “New Lights” ecclesiastical 
rebukes, but invoked in their aid the arm of the civil power, 
which was laid heavily upon some who seemed to intermeddle 
in another man’s line of things. 

In this time of great excitement not only were some pastors 
stirred tounwonted and sometimes unwise endeavors for the 
good of men’s souls, but laymen in many places felt called to 
the work of exhorting their neighbors, and that too in public 
assemblies, to flee from the wrath to come. This course, so 
unusual in those days, seemed to some of the clergy an evident 
infraction of their official rights, and called forth therefore 
their severe reproofs. It were vain to tell all the steps, by 
which the parties in this controversy went on from diversity of 
opinion, and tastes and feelings, to utter and open alienations. 

The Separate churches may be said to have begun in Con- 
necticut with the division of the church in Canterbury about 
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the settlement of Mr. James Cogswell. During his employ- 
ment as a candidate, part of the congregation had withdrawn 
and worshiped in a private house, denouncing him as a 
formalist. At his ordination, December 28, 1744, he was re- 
ceived as pastor only by part of the church, while his oppo- 
nents (claiming to be the majority) made their arrangements 
for ar independent existence. The example thus set was 
speedily followed in many of the towns about Canterbury. 
Secessions took place in Mansfield, Scotland, Windham, Cov- 
entry, Brooklyn, Killingly, Plainfield, Voluntown, Preston, 
Lisbon, Franklin, Bozrah, Colchester, Norwich, Ledyard, 
North Stonington, Stonington, Groton, Montville, New- 
London, East Lyme and Lyme, as likewise in Enfield, Suffield, 
Windsor, Wethersfield, Middletown, Prospect, Tolland, Som- 
ers, Torrington, New Milford, and perhaps other places. In 
some of these towns (we name them as now organized) the 
secession was but short-lived, never taking the form and style 
ofachurch. More than twenty such churches were, however, 
formed and supplied with teachers, generally from their own 
body, in Connecticut alone, while in the southeastern parts of 
Massachusetts the same things were done to no inconsiderable 
extent, and a few churches of like spirit were established on 
Long Island. 

If now we consider the geographical position of these 
churches, for the most part in near vicinity to Rhode Island, 
we shall see that an effectual door was thus opened for the en- 
trance of Baptist principles. It may be well to remark the 
singular position taken by the civil authorities of Connecticut 
about this time. In 1729, under the administration of Gov. 
Talcott, the Legislature at their May session passed an act to 
exempt from ministerial taxes all Quakers who should produce 
certificates that they belonged to societies in that connection, 
and in October of the same year granted the same privilege 
to the Baptists. Yet at this time the whole number of 
Quakers and Baptists must have been very small indeed. But 
when the separations took place, of which we have been 
speaking, a very different spirit showed itself in the enactments 
of the Legislature and the conduct of the executive officers. 
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The administration of Gov. Law from 1741 to 1750, seems to 
have been characterized by an attempt to quell by violence 
the disorders of the times. In vain did three hundred and 
thirty separatists petition the Assembly in 1748 to grant them 
the same liberty of conscience and worship as was now enjoyed 
by Episcopalians, Baptists, and Quakers. In vain did they 
send their remonstrances and petitions across the water, where 
the English Dissenters told them that to represent such. viola- 
lations of chartered rights to the King (as they had proposed) 
would endanger the abrogation of the colony’s charter. They 
therefore endured, as well as they might, the fines and im- 
prisonments that were laid upon them, until time had caused 
the zeal of their opponents to grow cool and strengthened the 
hands of their friends. It is a remarkable fact that not many 
years had elapsed before those who had been most eager to 
put out the New Lights among the clergy, found themselves 
in a minority, without power in the councils of church or state. 
In fact, the enginery of consociations standing on the Saybrook 
Platform was in some instances worked to the confusion and 
hurt of those who had formerly thought by their means to 
rule over their brethren. By this revolution the Separatists 
gained peace, and finally having served their ends passed out 
of sight as a body of believers. 

It is not impossible that the position in which the Separa- 
tists were placed by the civil law may have inclined some of 
their number to listen to the arguments of their Baptist neigh- 
bors. Besides, it will be observed that some of the grounds of 
their separation from the Congregational churches were such 
as the Baptists held in common with them. 

Thus both insisted not only on the need of piety to consti- 
tute a worthy church-member, but also on the propriety of 
public narrations of spiritual experience. Both encouraged 
the exhortations of laymen in public meetings, and the intro- 
duction of uneducated men to the ministry. Both rejected 
the authority of any ecclesiastical body, other than the 
churches, and claimed for the churches the power not only to 
choose, but to induct their own officers into office. Both as- 
serted the propriety of depending not on taxes or rates, but 
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on voluntary contributions for the support of the gospel in- 
stitutions. In most of these points the Separatists went back 
to the original practice and belief of New England Congrega- 
tionalists; and in all of them Congregationalists of the pres- 
ent day are nearer the position of the Separatists than of 
those from whom they separated. They cannot, therefore, be 
justly called Baptist principles by way of distinction, as they 
are in substance by both the authors before us. Yet as they 
were then lost sight of in Connecticut, it is not strange that 
the Separatists looked for sympathy to Rhode Island, where 
they were in full favor. 

Differences in opinion on tlie subject of baptism early 
showed themseives among the Separatists, yet they held 
together for a while. Councils and conventions of the body 
were repeatedly held to discuss the several questions growing 
out of this subject. At length elders and brethren from forty 
churches—twenty-four in Connecticut, eight in Massachusetts, 
seven in Rhode Island, and one on Long Island—met at Ston- 
ington, May the 29th, 1754, and spent three days in this busi- 
ness. The leading men of the Pedobaptists were Solomon 
Paine of Canterbury, and Thomas Stephens of Plainfield, while 
Stephen Babcock led the opposite party. It was the largest 
council of the Separates ever convened, and it did much to 
confirm the division among them While the Rhode Island 
influence led its followers over to the Baptists, that of Con- 
necticut prepared the way for a reunion to, and an absorption 
in the body from whence they had sprung. But the end was 
’ not till many years had passed, for “ the contentions of breth- 
ren are like the bars of a castle.” 

Had we time and space, we would sketch here the outlines 
of the life of Isaac Backus, who was born in Norwich in 1724, 
converted in 1742, in the midst of the Great Awakening, con- 
nected first with the old Norwich chureh, under Dr. Lord, 
but separating therefrom in 1746, ordained in 1748 as the 
pastor of a Separate church in Middleboro, Mass., embraced 
Baptist sentiments in 1751, installed in 1756 pastor of a Bap- 
tist Church in Middleboro, to which he ministered until his 


death in 1806. 
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His long life served therefore to illustrate the mutual rela- 
tions of the Congregationalists, the Separatists and the Bap- 
tists. Nor is this all; for Mr. Backus was, perhaps, more 
than any other man in his day, the champion of the American 
Baptists. His published writings were thirty-six in all, many 
of them being single sermons or essays. His principal work, 
and that by which he will be remembered, is his history of 
the Baptists, especially in New England. This work was 
published in three volumes, as the material was collected, and 
the means attained, in the years 1777, 1784 and 1796. The 
three volumes are dissimilar in appearance, and are seldom 
found now, except on the shelves of some antiquary. They con- 
tain invaluable stores of information laid out in a right honest 
and earnest manner, though with no nice regard to method, in 
no very elegant style, and with no pretense whatever to philo- 
sophical analysis. A new edition of them, with carefully pre- 
pared notes, appendices and indices would be welcomed by all 
who desire to know the past as well as the present, and so to 
forecast the future. Over past, present and future, alike, pre- 
sides One Being, who justly claims our trust and faith, as He 
makes Himself known through Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever. 

We are glad to know that the great body of the Baptists 
hold to this Divine Head in sincerity and truth. Nor is this 
all which we have in common with them. They maintain 
with us the parity of Christ’s ministers and the completeness 
of a church within itself for all its necessary work, dependent 
only on the grace of God. They reject with us all those 
schemes by which men seek to consolidate the churches into a 
vast ecclesiastical commonwealth under the rule of Conferen- 
ces, Conventions or Synods. They stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made his people free, and will not be en- 
tangled again by any yoke of bondage. It is probably owing 
to their influence that in Eastern Connecticut, out of the few 
large places, there is scarcely to be found a Methodist Society 
and not one Episcopal parish that has attained much vigor or 
has the promise of rapid growth; while in much of this region 
Baptist churches are planted not only in the cities and villages, 
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but on the rugged hill-tops, and in the green valleys of the 
whole country-side. We are content thatit should be so. We 
remember that Baptists and Independents stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the armies of Cromwell, fighting for “the good old 
cause” of England’s rights. We remember that they suffered 
together in the days when a false king gave his people as a 
prey to harlots and sycophants. We recall with pleasure the 
noble stand which Backus and his coadjutors took in the war 
of our Independence, not withholding themselves from the 
ranks of freedom because of the grievances of which they 
justly complained. 

We observe with delight the growing love of all good 
learning, which shows itself at Suffield, at Providence, at 
Newton, at Rochester. We thank God for the gifts and graces 
showered so abundantly on Wayland and Sears, on Williams 
and Kenrick, as well as on the multitudes of Baptist pastors 
and teachers through the land. We feel no jealousy of their 
zeal or their successes, but, (by God’s help,) will emulate their 
labors for Christ. Meanwhile we pray for the whole church 
on earth, under whatever name ;—“ Peace be within thy walls, 
and prosperity within thy palaces. For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sake, I will now say Peace be within thee.” 
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Articte IV.—THE FINE ARTS; THEIR PROPER SPHERE, 
AND THE SOURCES OF EXCELLENCE THEREIN. 


BeroreE the principle, on which depend the right execution 
and the just criticism of works of.art, can be reached, it is 
necessary to be known that our minds are affected in a differ- 
ent manner when we view any specimen of them, such as a 
painting, from that in which they are when we view the sub- 
ject itself represented by the painting, for instance’ a human 
figure, or a landscape ; as well as in what the difference 
consists. 

A marble or bronze statue of the living human figure, of 
the natural color of the material, and exquisite in form, sym- 
metry and expression, conveys to the mind a vivid feeling of 
pleasure, unalloyed by any feeling of an opposite kind de- 
rived from the thought that the object before us is not living, 
and is of a material alien from life. But if, instead, we have 
before ussuch a figure, of similar materials, or of wax, equally 
perfect in execution, but colored so as to represent exactly 
the human countenance and body,—while we may have the 
same admiration of the exquisite work, this has inseparably 
joined to it disgust, from the thought of the apparent body not 
being real, and of its material. 

Or take a case closer still. The drawings for the newly in- 
vented instrument, the Stereoscope, are usually well executed, 
and afford pleasure when looked at by the naked eye, as 
specimens of art. Suppose that, after having examined with 
satisfaction such a drawing, representing human figures en- 
gaged in some animated employment, and colored to re- 
semble life, we place it in the instrument,—instantly the feel- 
ing is changed, and, while we wonder at the transformation of 
a picture on a flat surface into a scene having many of the 
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characters of reality, we revolt from the galvanized, corpse- 
like appearance of the figures, even more than from the col- 
ored statue. The very same picture, which at one moment 
gave us pleasure, at the next almost conveys disgust, and this 
in consequence of the scene represented being made to appear 
more real. 

The feeling of repugnance, produced by astatue or a paint- 
ing, whenever the representation has so many of the charac- 
ters of reality as to force the thought of reality on us, shows, 
that in seeking gratification from a work of art, the mind does 
not intend to deal with the real object, as being directly there 
presented. The same appears from the pleasure received from 
a good uncolored engraving, which suggests the real figures or 
scene, with feelings appropriate, while yet the tints are utterly 
discordant from those of the real objects, and could not be 
attached to them in imagination, without extinguishing all sym- 
pathy. Yet this circumstance does not disturb our thought; 
nor, indeed, is the discordance readily noticed, and, even 
when attention is drawn to it, the notice is unaccompanied by 
any feeling of distaste or incongruity. It appears, then, that, 
by a law of the mind itself, the distinctive feeling, to which a 
work of the Fine Arts gives rise, does not depend on the sug- 
gestion of Sameness or Identity in the representation with the 
real object ;—that, on the contrary, the nearer the approach 
to this, the more is the end frustrated by feelings destructive 
of it;—and that there must be something in the work, which, 
at the moment of observation, destroys the thought of Same- 
ness or Identity, to allow it to convey the satisfaction which 
gives it its characteristic value. 

What produces the conjoined and coexisting Sameness and 
Difference, which we thus see to be called into play in the 
examination of a work of art, is no doubt made up of many 
particulars, arising out of the sphere of the artist’s labor, and 
the mature of the material which he uses. We shall quote 
several passages from Coleridge’s Literary Remains and Table 
Talk, both to confirm the foregoing observations, and to sug- 
gest principles for solving the difficulty at which we have 
arrived: 
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“ Art, used collectively for painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, is the 
mediatrix between, and reconciler of, nature and man, It is therefore the power 
of humanizing nature, of infusing the thoughts and passions of man into every- 
thing which is the object of his contemplation ; color, form, motion, and sound, 
are the elements which it combines, and it stamps them into unity, in the mold 
of a moral idea.” 

“ Philosophically, we understand that in all imitation two elements must co- 
exist, and not only coexist, but be perceived as coexisting. These two constitu- 
ent elements are, Likeness and Unlikeness, or Sameness and Difference ; and in 
all genuine creations of art, there must be a union of these disparates, The artist 
may take his point of view where he pleases, provided that the desired effect be per- 
ceptibly produced,—that there be likeness in the difference, difference in the like- 
ness, and a reconcilement of both in one. If there be likeness to nature, without 
any check of difference, the result is disgusting; and the more complete the delu- 
sion, the more loathsome the effect. Why aresuch simulations of nature, as wax- 
work figures of men and women, so disagreeable? Because, not finding the 
motion and the life, which we expected, we are shocked as by a falsehood ; every 
circumstance of detail, which before induced us to be interested, making the 
distance from truth more palpable. You set out with a supposed reality, and are 
disappointed and disgusted with the deception; whilst, in regard to a work of 
genuine imitation, you begin with an acknowledged total difference, and then 
every touch of nature gives you the pleasure of an approximation to truth. The 
fundamental principle of all this is undoubtedly the horror of falsehood, and the 
love of truth, inherent in the human breast.” 

“Imitation is the Mesothesis of Likeness and Difference: the Difference is as 
essential to it as the Likeness, for without the difference, it would be a copy, or 
fac-simile. But, to borrow a term from Astronomy, it is a librating Mesothesis ; 
for it may verge more to likeness, as in painting, or more to difference, as in 
sculpture.” 

“Painting is the Mesothesis of Thing and Thought. A colored wax peach 
is one thing, passed off for another thing,—a practical lie, and not a work ap- 
pertaining to the Fine Arts,—a delusion, not an imitation.” 

“It is a poor compliment to pay to a painter, to tell him that his figure stands 
out of the canvas, or that you start at the likeness of the portrait. Take almost 
any daub, cut it out of the canvas, and place the figure looking into or out of a 
winduw, and any one may take it for life. Or take one of Mrs. Salmon’s wax 
queens or generals, and you will very soon feel the difference between a copy, as 
they are, and an imitation of the humar face, as a good portrait ought to be. 
Look at that flower vase ef Van Huysum, and at these wax or stone peaches 
and apricots! The last are likest to the original; but what pleasure do they 
give ? None, except to children.” 


In these observations, this profound analyst of consciousness 
both points out the difference between the copy, or fac-simile, 
of a natural object, and the imitation of it according to the 
rules of art, as intimated by the natural feelings, and places 
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the difference on a philosophical footing. Using the language 
of mental science, he says of the mental conception, Likeness 
or Sameness, and its opposites, Unlikeness or Difference, taken 
as Thesis and Antithesis,—that Imitation is their Mesothesis 
or Indifference; of which abstract conceptions, when put ina 
concrete form, and expressed by the opposites, Thing and 
Thought, the Mesothesis or Indifference are the works of imita- 
tive art, such as painting and sculpture.* The Mesothesis or 
Indifference, being that which represents the act of the mind 
as mediating between two opposite conceptions, is inherently 
different from, while intimately related to both, and will con- 
stantly suggest both, though in different relations; but it must 
never put on the exclusive qualities of either, but always com- 
bine both in a unity, else it will forfeit its genuine character, 
and give rise to a hybrid, or patch-work. At the same time, as 
it may be placed nearer to, or more remote from, either of the 
opposites, it is susceptible of great variety in form; whence the 
extensive range in art, yet nothing arbitrary. Coleridge wishes 
to show, by these explanations, that the Fine Arts, as being the 
mediating representation to the mind between outward things 
and the thought of them, are not means of pleasing by mere 
arbitrary efforts at resemblance, and the illusion of the senses, 
but have a distinct place of their own to occupy, according to 
the known laws of the human mind, and hence have true 
principles. 

Coleridge’s editor quotes the following from Schelling, as 
being probably in his mind when writing of this subject: 


“How comes it, that to every cultivated sense, imitations of the so-named 
real, carried even to illusion, appear in the highest degree untruthful,—even con- 
vey the impression of specters; whereas a work, in which the idea is dominant, 
seizes us with the full force of truth,—nay, transports us, for the first time, into 
the genuine world of reality? Whence does this arise, save from the more or less 
obscure perception, which proclaims, that the idea is that alone which lives in 
things,—that all else is beingless and empty shadow ?” 


In this translation, “imitation” has the sense of “ copy,” or 
“fac-simile,” in Coleridge. In conformity with the German 
dislike to dualism, and desire to impute everything to one 





* See note on page 624, 
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immaterial principle, the ideal is here regarded by Schelling as 
being the only substance in what is seen in a work of art, in- 
stead of the truer view of Coleridge, which, by means of the 
Mesothesis, connects the mental consciousness with the sense, 
as well as with the mind, each according to its proper charac- 
ter. Both equally hold, that genuine works of art are some- 
thing quite different from the illusive presentment of outward 
objects, and that works merely such would not deserve the 
name. 

The above may suffice as to the ground-work of these dis- 
tinctions, without going deeper into their Metaphysics. That 
the distinctions themselves are real, has already appeared ; 
and, in further proof of this, we shall add a few illustrations, 
chiefly taken from the effects observed in the use of the 
Stereoscope. 

Let it be observed, that our minds have a positive satisfaction 
in associating a fine effect in statuary with the knowledge, 
forced on them by the eye, that it is fixed in a solid and en- 
during substance, such as bronze or marble, rather than in a 
soft and more perishable material—that is, that it is fixed in a 
material the most unlike to that of the human body, and to 
that to which life can pertain. So, the distinct perception of a 
painting being on a flat surface intensifies the impression of a 
fine effect inthe work. In both cases, the mirid isin fact 
looking at the mediated representation of its own conception, 
and can, by the means noticed, more perfectly close itself up 
to the mental impression, in its supersensual and enduring 
character of an image in thought. The incurable fault in 
almost all stereoscopic views consists in their unreal outward 
reality, in other words, their deceptiveness, arising from the 
absence of anything corresponding to what has just been 
pointed out, on which to rest the sense of Unlikeness or Dif- 
ference, so as to qualify that of Likeness or Sameness, and thus 
cause the effect to coalesce with a genuine law of the mind. 
The sense of falsehood, conveyed by a mere copy of nature, as 
noticed by Coleridge, does not connect with anything in the 
intention of the maker of it, but arises from the offense being 
committed against the laws of the mind itself,—an offense, 
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from which there can, before the tribunal of just taste, be no 
exculpation, and no absolution. 

The reason for the disgust, excited by the painted wax figure 
and the stereoscopic colored portraits, is, as we have seen, 
' that the condition of the mind’s Indifference is destroyed, and 
that to the eye Identity takes its place ; or, rather, that there 
is a heterogeneous mixture of the two, giving rise to a feeling 
even more distasteful. The work having thus, more or less, 
been taken out of its proper sphere, and brought into that of 
reality, the mind revolts from it, as was just said, as froma 
falsehood. Uncolored stereoscopic figures are more tolerable, 
because the want of color keeps, to a certain extent, the 
representations out of the range of reality, and causes the 
mind to retain somewhat of the state of Indifference. But the 
stereoscopic view of a good. pictured statue, uncolored, is 
positively pleasing, because the change is for the better, by 
converting drawing into statuary, leaving Indifference wholly 
unaffected. Again, the stereoscopic view of a natural scene, 
such as a garden, or a forest, which pleases the eye when 
looked at as a drawing, may not, indeed, when seen through 
the stereoscopic glasses give rise to disgust, there being nothing 
in it calculated to rouse so powerful a sentiment, but it affords 
little satisfaction beyond that of surprise at a show so ingenious 
and unexpécted, and presenting so much of the features of re- 
ality. The best that can be said of it is, that it is a bad or poor 
reality, not to be compared for a moment with the true, while 
it conveys nothing at all of the pleasure given by a work of 
the Fine Arts. Winter scenes, rocks, ruins, and buildings, 
without living figures, particularly those having picturesque 
forms, answer better, because, from the want of life, and the 
inert character, and sombre hues, of the materials, they seem 
to place the reality before us, somewhat as in the original scene; 
but still it is directly as a reality, and not by means of the 
subtle creation by the mind, conscious of its act towards what 
is seen at the moment not to be real, through which a well 
executed work of the Fine Arts delights us. Whilst the plea- 
sure partly may not be anwarranted, arising from surprise at 
the novelty of the sight, and from the interest of the objects, 
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none of it springs from the gratification of the peculiar taste 
to which the Fine Arts appeal. The effects are a marvel in 
optics, and nothing more. 

The principles to be gathered from what has been said, are 
these : 

1. The aim of the imitative arts is not the illusive present- 
ment to the eye of the real object, and successful, therefore, in 
proportion to the success of the illusion. 

2. On the contrary, the more the actual presence of the ob- 
ject is suggested by illusion, the more the mental effect is 
shrouded, and the greater the departure from the true princi- 
ples of art; for the absence of the object, yet its present like- 
ness, should at once be consciously apparent to the mind, in 
the contemplation of the work. 

3. Art has thus a substantive and peculiar province, equally 
distinct from reality, in the one direction, and from unmateri- 
alized thought, in the other; which the mind can recognize, 
and the artist’s powers replenish with appropriate objects. 

4. The pleasure and instruction, derived from works of the 
Fine Arts, require the clear recognition by the mind of this 
distinct place, as one of their indispensable conditions. 

5. Consequently, Art has laws of its own, differing as 
much from those of the real object, as from those of the mere 
thought of it. 

It is a great point gained, when it is recognized that Art 
has a distinct and peculiar part of its own, and not merely the 
part of providing copies of nature. From not knowing, in 
what the excellence of works of art consists, and where to 
look for it, many never have any enjoyment of them; while 
others find a futile enjoyment, in searching for and discover- 
ing real or imagined illusions of the sense. It may be asked, 
how the peculiar characters of Art are to be distinguished and 
pursued ?—a question which is to be answered by two consid- 
erations :— 

1. Art has in itself the means of preserving the sense of its 
separate province ; of which, in painting, the flat surface is the 
chief, and, in sculpture, the material and its color; and of 
these the effects, in the just degree which Art requires, are in 
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nowise to be disguised or eluded. The degree is all that 
remains after artistic effect and expression are satisfied; the 
balance, when Likeness is provided for, is to be left for Dif- 
ference,—all of it, without a jot wasted on Illusion. The per- 
spective of a painting is quite a different thing from the per- 
spective of nature, as is shown by the different effects of the 
perspective in a landscape for the Stereoscope, wher: seen by 
the naked eye, and under the instrument. The former thus 
appears to be merely for pictorial ends on the face of the paper 
or canvas. The expression of a statue differs essentially from 
that of a living person, in this respect, that, consciously to our 
feeling, it is disjoined from life and reality, and made capable, 
by means of the material and its color,—that is, by means of 
very unlikeness,--of being contemplated by the mind as such, 
not only without repugnance, but with equal power and satis- 
faction. Similar observations might be made as to all the other 
characteristics, which distinguish the representations of art 
from real objects. It is the business of the artist to work in the 
region thus indicated,—a region, which probably cannot be 
better distinguished than as Coleridge does, by assigning its 
place to the Mesothesis, or the Indifference, of the Thing and 
the Thought ; and in which, as existing neither in the real, 
nor the ideal, the skilled artist is able to convey, by means 
of visible, expressive and powerful touches, what will make 
present to the feelings of the intelligent beholder the best and 
truest characters of both, as it were, brought out and isolated 
for that end,—(as Coleridge said of Chantrey’s bust of Words- 
worth, that “it had more of Wordsworth than Wordsworth 
himself.”) Nothing more is required to enable the artist to 
keep his work within this sphere, than the clear conviction of 
its existence, and the fit use, under this conviction, of his 
peculiar materials, avoiding all endeavors after the simula- 
tion of nature. What has now been adverted to will secure 
that the artist’s work be genuine; but its excellence in the 
higher sense of the Fine Arts will depend chiefly on his suc- 
cessful attention to the second consideration. 

2. To occupy the right sphere, is one thing; to occupy it 
well, is another. The absence of the knowledge of Art, in its 
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distinct function, will show itself in failure to produce a 
groundwork for the exhibition of its true characters; the work 
will be confused and pointless; its ornaments will be meretri- 
cious and without simplicity; and it will be wholly want- 
ing in distinctive features and just effects. But suppose the 
right course entered on, what are to be its results, and from 
what sources are they to be drawn? As the practical answer 
to this question, as to one branch of Art, will form the chief 
subject of the sequel to this Article, the matter need here be 
noticed only in general terms. 

The imitative arts, we have seen, mediate between the con- 
sciousness of external objects as present, (which comes to us by 
Sensation and Perception,) and the purely mental Conception 
of them, when they are nothing to the sense, but dwell in the 
mind. Ofcourse, the mental conception is in ready commu- 
nion with all the other states of the soul, as connected with 
the judgment, the imagination, the affections, the conscience, 
and the will, whether in themselves, or as their operations are 
symbolized in the actions of men, and their expression by 
countenance or gesture, and in the scenes of inanimate nature ; 
all which, by their constitution, are fitted to be significant in 
these ways to our discerning and shaping minds. In this 
mediation of art from its own determinate place, while, on the 
one side, illusion, or the suggestion of the actual presence of the 
object, is not permissible, because this would contradict the 
fact, and while, on the other, the consciousness of the mental 
conception, a purely mental state, cannot literally be pre- 
sented by a work addressed primarily to the sense, yet the 
various movements of the soul, connected, or capable of being 
connected, with the object, as being part of the soul’s perma- 
nent possessions, may be revived or produced by means of the 
artist’s work, through its relations with the opposite conscions- 
ness of the sense and the mind. | To use the former, by this 
peculiar means, in order to arouse the latter. is the chief end 
of the Fine Arts. The excellence of works of art lies rather in 
what they prompt, than in what they directly present, and is 
not forced on the observer, whether he will or no, but is dis- 
covered through the activity excited in his mind. The repre- 
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sentation has merit, just as it gives activity to the mind, and 
makes it alive with the feelings connected with its subject. Of 
what value is a feature, or a prospect, except as it symbolizes, 
and arouses, emotions of the soul? An expression of face 
means just this. The likeness, therefore, is not to be that of 
the dead physical marks, which the memory recalls, and 
which a photograph may present, or to convey merely some 
commonplace amount of effect from its features. It is to be 
that which, in portraits, stirs up in the mind the best feelings, 
and the highest conceptions, allied to the forms and faces pic- 
tured, and which holds up a standing lesson of* what the per- 
sons might, and ought to appear ;—in imagined figures, sug- 
gests, in the most elevated degree, the thoughts connected 
with the scene or personages delineated ;—and, in landscapes, 
provides symbols, whence the mind can form ideas of unity in 
variety, of beauty, of sublimity, of richness, of softness, of 
serenity, of peace and security, of turmoil and danger, and the 
like ;—in all these cases, transporting the mind out of itself to 
recognize these various expressions as living on the canvas, ac- 
cording to the manner proper to the several subjects. The 
accomplished painter and sculptor design from their mind, 
quite as much as from their eye or their memory, and they pro- 
duce what begets in the intelligent beholder the mental im- 
age, after which they worked, witb its best properties and as- 
sociations. The truth and excellence of the representation 
legitimately vindicate themselves in this way ; for the artist 
is not permitted to reach the end of his work by means which 
contravene the principles of his art, but must hold the means 
subordinate to the end. 

Tried by the principles explained, Church’s striking paint- 
ing, “The Heart of the Andes,” may be said to speak too 
much to the sense, and too little to the mind. Its highest 
power is from illusion, and the most fascinating effects are in 
the trees and banks of the foreground, which would hardly at- 
tract notice in the real scene; while distinctive symbolic im- 
pressions, suggestive to the mind, are not adequately con- 
veyed, either by this, or by the magnificent materials around, 
—the wooded and the snowy mountains, and the overarching 
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heavens ;—nor indeed, is there much effect beyond that of the 
wondrons illusion of the lower half of the painting, which in 
this respect recalls the effect of Dioramic pictures, and in so 
far is a fault against the principles of art. Nothing grows on 
the mind after the first impression. 

Those only are proper subjects for the artist which are capa- 
ble of suggesting, through the physical form, mental emotions 
of an elevated kind, and when, consequently, his work will 
have important relations towards the ideal side, as well as just 
ones towards the natural. What the French term genre 
pictures afford little genuine pleasure, because they have 
hardly any relations except to the natural. Such paintings as 
Winterhalter’s “Florinda and her Ladies” are little better 
than higher examples of this class. Of this character, also, is 
the irremediable fault of photographs. Animals, unconnected 
with human actions, are hardly fit subjects for the Fine Arts. 
The reason why landscapes, though from a lower province of 
nature than animals, occupy a high place in painting, is, that 
inanimate nature forms a world of itself, absolutely contrasted 
with that of human life, and capable, by effects of great 
beauty, variety, and power, of calling forth, as it were, by re- 
flection, and symbolically, almost the whole compass of human 
emotion and passion ; while animal expression is the same in 
kind with the lower in man, and altogether inferior in quality 
and depth. It indicates a low state of art, and of taste for it, 
when animal paintings are comparatively of superior excel: 
lence, and in high esteem ;—although, without question, they 
have their own place and value. 


In the foregoing observations, we have examined, at some 
length, the sphere and character of works of the Fine Arts, as 
distinguished from those of the impressions made on our minds, 
not only by the real objects delineated, but by illusive repre- 
sentations, or simuiations, of those objects; so as to point out 
the condition which is indispensable in works of art of every 
kind. We have also adverted, very generally, to the nature 
end the sources, through the associative powers of our minds, 
of the excellence which may appear in such works, on the 
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basis of the due fulfillment of this condition ; as well as to 
what are their appropriate subjects. The chief part of the dis 
cussion, however important and instructive its aim to those 
who wish to master the principles of this department of 
knowledge, cannot, we fear, but have somewhat taxed the 
attention and patience of the reader,—the searching out of 
foundations being at all times a task much more necessary 
than agreeable. It may be well now to enliven the interest of 
the inquiry, by mingling synthesis with analysis, and, leaving 
behind the consideration of recondite principles,—a region, 
lofty and hard of access, as well as of barren aspect, like what 
occurs in the analogous scenes of nature, yet, like them too, 
the source of healthful breezes and fertilizing streams for the 
habitable valleys and plains beneath,—to direct our attention 
to an actual work of art, as if it were before us, and endeavor 
to distinguish and appreciate the various and exquisite powers 
which enable the artist, by this means, to convey vivid pleasure 
to our most refined tastes, and to stir up many of the elevated 
emotions of the soul. In order to keep the subject within 
reasonable limits, let us confine our attention to a work of 
Figure-painting. Among other topics worthy of notice, this 
will lead to the consideration of the interesting question of 
the difference between Genius and Talent, as shown in works 
of the Fine Arts. In what follows, it will be supposed, that 
the artist is well acquainted with the peculiar sphere of his 
art, and has skill to occupy it. 

Figure-painting, (as a branch of the Fine Arts,) may be 
defined as the art of representing the human face and person 
in form and color, by drawing, according to a genuine and ele- 
vated expression of a moral and mental character, conceived 
in the mind of the artist as justly belonging to the subject, and 
so executed as to excite in the intelligent beholder similar feel- 
ings to those of the artist when he conceived it. 

In this definition, there are several distinct things to be 
carefully kept in view. 

I. There must be an apprehension of the mental state, 
which is the ground-work of the expression. The artist must 
so discipline his mind as to participate in the feelings supposed 
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to actuate the subject of the painting, because such feelings 
are the cause of the expression, and the artist cannot attain to 
the effect except through the cause. There will of course be 
adifference in the degree of the personation, in the case of 
the more simple feelings, and in the case of those which may 
be termed the heroic, that is, those of great historical or 
poetical characters, embracing profound thought or emotion, 
with perhaps complicated relations of action, or otherwise. 
But for every case there will be found, in the true artist, the 
faculty of adopting the mood of the character to be depicted, 
so far as this has the effect of producing expression, and of 
realizing it to his mind with adequate earnestness and vigor. 

What has been stated is not peculiar to the painter, but 
should be the common accomplishment of the intelligent. It 
is to be acquired and perfected, only by the internal discipline 
of the mind, as a part of its education. But for this there are 
many helps, provided they be used strictly as helps, and not as 
substitutes. The example of the greatest painters shows, that 
the Holy Scriptures not only furnish the highest class of sub- 
jects, but—{and this is the point pertinent to what is in 
hand,)—guide to the elevated spirit of action or suffering, 
without which, as a basis, the Fine Arts lose their chief end 
and true value. The careful study of the higher class of 
poets is important, because it accustoms the mind to contem- 
plate subjects, not in their confined and naked literality, but 
according to the ideal or universal character, which is the 
charm of a genuine work of art. It need hardly be added, 
that vigilant observation only can provide the indispensable 
raw material in the ways of man, without which study and re- 
flection would be in vain. 

II. To come nearer the proper domain of the artist,—the 
consciousness of genuine and elevated emotions suitable to the 
chosen subject is not enough; this must be accompanied by 
the conception of their embodiment in expression by feature 
and gesture. The artist must be a hearty believer in symbol- 
ism. He must know,—not as a mere theory, but vividly, and 
almost instinctively,—the power of the human face and form 
to signify externally what is felt within. He will be enthu- 
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siastic in discovering the symbols in expression, by means of 
features, of proportion, of bodily habitudes, of costume, and 
otherwise, which correspond with feelings, and will appreciate 
with nicety the modes and degrees in which the variety of 
internal moods thus indicate themselves ; and he will discrimi- 
nate what is not capable of such expression at all. He will 
habitually, in imagination, project mental conceptions of emo- 
tions and sentiments into their bodily correspondences, and, in 
the mind’s eye, see them conjoined, as one, in the execution of 
the act of the soul. Examples show us to what an amazing 
perfection of delicacy this power may be attained, when the 
natural eapacity for it is carefully cultivated. 

III. What has been remarked are merely the discipline, and 
the conceptions, of the mind. If nothing more were possessed, 
a critic might be formed, but not a painter. There must besides 
be the power of transferring to the canvas the images arrived 
at mentally in the way above set forth—images, which, as we 
have seen, the principles of art require as much to express 
thought, as external formsand features. The execution, we be- 
lieve, never comes up to the idea of the artist, and yet it must 
correspond to it in some adequate measure. Then the artist 
will see his idea in his painting, and the observer will be led 
to supply it. Hence, there should not be an overfinish ina 
painting ; this is asign of weakness, as it withdraws attention 
from the idea, and substitutes the pleasing of the eye for the 
activity of thesoul. The artist must never forget, that the 
chief merit of a painting lies, not in what it looks to the eye, 
but what it means to the mind. 

The object of the artist, as already observed, should be to 
paint, not on the level of literal, ordinary life,—which would 
be mere photography,—but according to an ideal or universal 
expression, such as the figures might and ought to possess, if 
actuated by the loftiest spirit of the characters they represent, 
or of the situations they fill, and such, consequently, as is at 
once individual and comprehensive in its nature. This ideal, 
or universal, is neither easily described, nor easily attained. 
It must not be confounded with misty obscurity, or with in- 
flated pretension. It must not be imagined to exclude indi- 
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viduality ; on the contrary, the want of this, (and well marked 
too,) would be a great defect; but the individuality must be 
such as not to belie the generic character of the expression, as 
embracing a class, or its elevation, as raised quite above the 
commonplace. Every one must have observed how tame: 
are pictures of the abstract passions, from the want of this 
quality. Even in sosimple a matter as that of handwriting, a 
vigorous and characteristic hand, though not a letter will stand 
the test of the strict rule, is far more ‘pleasing and expressive 
than the finest copperplate. The elevated style demanded has 
much the same quality as that which distinguishes true poetry 
from prose. How different is the character of the elevated 
parts of Shakspeare and Milton from even the best prose com- 
position; and yet how solid, how tranquil, how definite and lu- 
cid, as well as high-toned and lofty, their flow and comprehen- 
siveness of thoughts, not less than of words! The kind of ex- 
pression in question is connected with a faculty which the 
soul possesses, and which belongs to its essence, of contempla- 
ting, and of representing, the que'ities and the unity of being, 
according to a higher and more spiritual measure, than is ex- 
perienced, or would be suitable for us, on the level of the com- 
mon earthly life. ‘ All men are more or less conscious of hav- 
ing such an ideal in theirsouls. This ideal does not extinguish, 
but should ever illuminate, the particular example. While 
most men have only a transient impression of it, it should be 
habitually present to the mind of the artist, as the perfect 
standard, which his work indeed does not represent, (for this 
is impossible,) but which it is constantly to suggest. How is 
this style to be attained by the artist? Only by his being 
himself under the influence of the elevation which he tries to 
confer on his subject. The means are in his power to produce 
the desired effect, if he have reliance on the truth of his con- 
victions. So united is our nature, in all its powers, that the 
capable and well-instructed hand will, under this influence, 
depict forms, fitted to express, and to suggest to the intelligent 
observer, in all their delicacy, the very intellectual and pas- 
sional experiences, present to the mind which guides it, 

IV. There are many preliminary and indispensable, though 
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subordinate matters, connected with finished excellence in the 
art of Figure-painting, on which we need not dwell,—such 
as, the mechanical rules of drawing and perspective, the 
principles of anatomy bearing on external form and action, 
those of grouping, the laws of color, the due use of examples 
by acknowledged masters, and such-like. 

The principles above set forth furnish the means for judg- 
ing what is a work of genius in Figure-painting, and what is a 
work of mere talent. 

There are, we have seen, three fundamental requisites: 
1. The conception in the artist’s mind in an elevated form of 
a genuine human character, under a true emotion, or other 
mental -affection; 2, his conception of the embodiment 
of this in just expression and gesture; and, 3, the transfer 
of the idea thus obtained to the canvas, under the impulse 
of the samemental energy which gave birth to it. We pur- 
posely keep the first two apart, because the duality of the men- 
tal act is apt to be overlooked, and one of them surreptitiously 
made to stand for both ; which leads to these results,—that the 
first without the second produces an abortion, and that the sec- 
ond without the first leads to a melo-dramatic aping of effect, 
without substance. A painting, possessed of all the requisites 
described, is a work of genius. It may represent a character 
of the simplest kind,—such as “ Peele’s Little Reedplayer,” a 
compound of innocent simplicity and rapt intelligence,—and 
it will arouse the mind, and seem to shed a very light all 
around it; or it may represent a complicated historical scene, 
with incidents and characters of the highest dignity ; and yet, 
though in the latter case the interest will be more elevated, 
and a superior ability acknowledged, the mind, in both cases, 
will be affected in modes not generically different. The artist 
having, in both alike, painted after a living model conceived 
in his own mind, his work will transmit to the observer the 
consciousness of the living image which suggested it. One of 
Reynolds’s masterpieces was a Strawberry Girl. 

On the other hand, a painting, not originating in some con- 
siderable amount of elevated mental activity, such as has been 
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before explained, may be a work of talent, and even of research 
and learning, but, (whatever other merits it may have,) it can- 
not be a work of genius. It may be possessed, in a high de- 
gree, of all the qualities connected with the fourth of the fore- 
going general heads,—a good design, accurate drawing, and 
all the requisites of beauty, in form, contour, and color,—but 
let the painter have derived them only from imitation, and be 
void of a living portraiture in his mind, as the prototype of 
his work, and the result, (as regards genial expression,) will 
have no more life, than the source from which he took it. 

Intermediate between these two styles,—of true art, and of 
that which is inferior and imitated,—there is that of the repre- 
sentation of natural expression from real life, not commonplace 
but characteristic, yet without Ideality. This is a style which 
is not uncommon, and which has solid merit of its own. The 
subjects of pictures of this class are usually taken from famil- 
iar life, as those of Hogarth and Wilkie were ; but one cannot 
fail to notice the generic difference between a specimen of the 
former, and the pictures of the latter, (notwithstanding the 
tendency of Hogarth to caricature.) It is important that this 
style should be carefully observed by the young artist, as a 
stepping-stone to the highest, for this can be successfully 
reached only from the basis of exact and literal nature. The 
drawing of those artists, who do not rise above this style, has 
usually a lumpish, unintelligent character, arising from the 
want of elevation in their thoughts. 

It will readily be seen, from the above explanations, that the 
onward progress of a painter of genius can be arrested only by 
the decay of his powers ; because his work, and its objects, are 
both infinite. It is a continued education of his soul. The 
progress of a painter of mere talent is confined within com- 
paratively narrow limits, and may be terminated by an early 
maturity of powers. 

It is remarkable, that the capacity for producing works of 
the Fine Arts of the highest class, distinguished a period, 
which we are apt to regard as much behind the present in 
point of intelligence; while it is not to be found in modern 
times. The following is the remark of Coleridge to this effect, 
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in regard to one branch of art:—“The more I see of modern 
pictures, the more I am convinced, that the ancient art of 
painting is gone, and something substituted for it,—very pleas- 
ing, but different, and different in kind, and not in degree 
only. Portraits by the old masters are pictures of men and 
women ; they fill, not merely occupy, a space; they represent 
individuals, but individuals as types of a species. Modern 
portraits give you not the man, not the inward humanity, but 
merely the external mark, that in which Tom is different from 
Bill.” 

The reason for this state of things is indicated in an observa- 
tion of Edmund Burke, which appears in the “ Recollections 
of Rogers :”—“ In this age, more respect is shown to talent 
than to wisdom,—but I consider our forefathers deeper think- 
ers than ourselves, because they set a higher value on good 
sense, than on knowledge of various sciences; and their good 
sense was derived very often from as much study, and more 
knowledge, though of another sort.” 

A few words of comment on these statements of two of the 
greatest thinkers of modern times, will form a fitting close to 
this discussion. 

The scientific mind is predominant in our days, and this, 
though capable of producing surprising results in its own 
sphere, is shallow as regards human nature ; and its compara- 
tive value is quite over-estimated. It requires the attention to 
be carried outward, its instruments being the intellect and the 
senses, where are found the faculties for observing, classifying, 
and computing agreements and differences among external 
things, according to relations, whose nature is superficial. The 
knowledge of the human heart, and of its outgrowths, morally 
and spiritually, is quite alien from the habit of mind thus pro- 
duced. Not but that there is a great deal of information (as 
distinguished from insight) as to this, and all subjects, in so 
observing and indefatigable an age as the present, possessed, 
as it is, of so great abundance of materials, derived from the 
past. But it is knowledge, which it can use chiefly for criti- 
cism, and but little for creation. Its consciousness, that is, its 
knowledge of self and its laws, instead of prompting to ac- 
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tions from within, is used rather as material for judgment of 
what is without, the fruit of which is self-sufficiency and lean- 
ness. The skill is that furnished by dissection, guiding by an 
external law; not the power of an internal life, which demon- 
strates its perfection by its results. There is a just sense, in 
which an artist is to be led on and possessed by his work ; that 
is, it must be in such a way, as shows that he is master in the 
process, and is not subject to it. There is an interpenetration 
of the fact, in which lies the capacity for symbolic significance, 
and the mind, which discerns and shapes the truth of repre- 
sentation, of which the fact is capable ; and it is the just bal- 
ance of these, which manifests in the work the Idea of the 
artist, as paramount throughout. The power of a decisive 
Mesothesis, (to use the language adopted by Coleridge,) places 
aman at the helm of knowledge, so far as this depends on 
just discrimination ; for, dropping the scholastic term, this just 
means, that the man, as a person, rising above both the thing 
contemplated, and his own passive thoughts of it, mediates be- 
tween them, so as to bring out the highest and best result for 
the work in which he is engaged. [t was the vigor of this 
inner life,—unsystematized, beclouded, unpurged, and mostly 
instinctive, as it was,—which gave to former ages their robust 
power in literature and art. The decay of it in the present, 
shows itself in these departments in various forms,—such as, 
in the excessive elaboration of critical principles, and undue 
engrossment with them, while the substance they relate to is 
starved and meager,—in the subjection of the man under the 
material he works in,—in subservieucy to pleasurable excite- 
ment,—in the delineation of particular humors and morbid 
affections, tending often to caricature, instead of the broad 
features of humanity,—in the exhibition of mere undergrowths 
in the byways of life, for universal human interests,—and in 
the substitution for truth and inward depth, of artistic skill 
and mechanical polish. The result is much pretension, but 
real inward weakness and barrenness, with lack of moral 
power, over the whole field of mental occupation ; and of this 
the Fine Arts manifestly partake. 

Wewill conclude with a single word of caution. There is, we 
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believe, nothing detrimental to the principles of religion and 
virtue in the pursuit of the Fine Arts, provided the mind is 
rightly disciplined. But if otherwise, there is a seductive 
power in the subject, which may lead to the substitution of 
the sentiment of taste, and of the thoughts of material gran- 
deur and beauty, for the searching and purifying truth of Chris- 
tianity, and which may thus insinuate a secret Sybaritism into 
its votaries. Something of this kind is painfully perceptible 
in Willis’ Tale of “ Paul Fane ;” and a similar spirit appears, 
more subtly, but not less truly, in some of the lighter parts 
of modern English literature, such as Mrs. Browning’s “ An- 
rora Leigh.” 


Note REFERRED TO ON PacE 608. 


It is much to be regretted that Coleridge did not fulfill the intention, often 
mentioned by him, of preparing a treatise on Polar, or Criterional, or Construc- 
tive Logic, or the Logic of Premises, or of Ideas,—for by all these names he 
designates it in different places. He had thought much on it, and it seems to 
have been the chief instrument of the wonderful powers. of analysis which he 
possessed. He speaks of it in the highest terms. ‘The Logic of Ideas,” he 
says, “is to that of syllogisms, as the infinitesimal calculus is to common arith- 
metic ; it proves, but, at the same time, it supersedes.” ‘The Criterional Logie, 
or the Logic of Premises, is of course much the most important, and it has never 
been treated.” His published works contain only hints, and incidental illustra- 
tions, of this mode of investigating and unfolding truth; which, however, like 
everything of this writer, are so pregnant with meaning, as to make us wish that 
something more detailed had remained. The following notice of the subject, taken 
from what he says, can only be general and brief. 

Common logic, or that of syllogisms, affords no test of truth. It merely gives 
rules for determining, whether specified conclusions can, or cannot, be deduced 
correctly from assumed premises; but whether the premises are just, it gives no 
information, It tells in a formal way, what good sense will tell without form ; and 
its chief value consists in showing how to place propositions so that their agree- 
ment or disagreement may be at once seen and judged of. Hence, it is of much 
use in education, as discipline to the mind for the right order of the thoughts, 
and for freedom in managing them. 

It is the part of criterional logic to try the value of principles, by bringing 
them into relation to other truths, Every truth is, as it were, organized under 
relations to others, and none is isolated. The relations being real, the applica- 
tion of the test throws a flood of light upon everything subjected to it. One of 
the most important of those relations is that of opposition,—such as, Likeness 
and Unlikeness, Sameness and Difference, Thing and Thought, mentioned in the 
Essay,—in each of which, if the former term be stated as Thesis, the latter is 
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Antithesis, and vice versa. Termsso related spring from a common root, Prothe- 
sis, or the Identity of the two, “ which,” says Coleridge, “is neither, because 
in it, as the transcendent of both, both are contained, and exist as one. Taken 
absolutely, this finds its application in the Supreme Being alone, the Pythagorean 
Tetrachtys, the ineffable Name, to which no image can be attached ; the point, 
which has no (real) opposite, or counterpart. But, relatively taken, and inade- 
quately, the germinal power of every seed might be generalized under the relation 
of identity.” Next, Thesis and Antithesis suppose the Mesothesis, or the Indiffer- 
ence, of the two, which is either, in relation to the other, or both at once, only 
in different relations: for instance, (to take the illustration dwelt on iu the Article,) 
a painting, in relation to the Thought of the subject represented, is a Thing, 
but, in relation to that subject itself, it is no more than a Thought. “To which,”’ 
Coleridge continues, “if we add the Synthesis, or Composition [of Thesis and 
Antithesis,]—in its several forms of equilibrium, as in quiescent electricity, or 
neutralization, as of oxygen and hydrogen in water, and predominance, as of hy- 
drogen and carbon, with hydrogen predominant, in pure alcohol, or of carbon 
and hydrogen, with the comparative predominance of the carbon, in oil,—we 
complete the five most general forms of constructive logic.” Observe, that Pro- 
thesis differs from Synthesis, in this respect, that it represents the essential ground 
of Thesis and Antithesis a priori, but Synthesis, the combination of the two a 
posteriori, and, consequently, the former contains a unity much more profound. 

Coleridge considered, that all creation, material and immaterial, has these 
principles entering into it as governing rules, according to which every part was 
constituted, and operates; and that they will be found the key to all science. 
For instance, in regard to Chemistry, he regards the different kinds and combi- 
nations of matter, as being means for exemplifying their operation; and he re- 
jected what is called the Atomic Theory, as materialistic, holding that the clue to 
the interpretation of matter exists in mind, and not in itself. 

He explained the principles of language thus: Prothesis, the Verb Substantive, 
Sum, as expressing the identity, or co-inherence, of act and being, 2. Thesis, 
Noun, Res, expressing being, 8. Antithesis, Verb, Ago-Patior, expressing act, 
4. Mesothesis, Infinitive, Agere, which is either substantive or verb, or both at 
once, but in different relations. And 5. Synthesis, Participle, Agens, implying 
both being and acting. To which add, 6. Adnoun, or the modification of the 
noun by the verb, and 7. Adverb, or the modification of the verb by the noun, 
Every language, he says, must have the first five of these parts of speech ; and 
none can have more than the seven; for he held prepositions and conjunctions to 
be resolvable into the other forms, and interjections to be the expression of 
sensations only, and not of thoughts, and therefore merely sounds and not parts 
of speech, He subjected colors to similar distinctions. 

These explanations may convey some notion of the Logic of Ideas, which 
Coleridge prized so highly, and warrant the regret, that he did not show in de- 
tail the applications and qualifications of the system, illustrated from his abundant 
resources in the whole range of the sciences and of philosophy. 

Coleridge makes an important use of the principles of the Logic of Ideas, in 
the expositions, which occur in various parts of his writings, of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Those who believe that this doctrine contradicts the fundamental 
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laws of the mind, (as Socinians pretend,) cannot receive it on any authority, and, 
were their objection well founded, would be justified in denying, that it could 
have been revealed by God. Those who rightly believe in the Trinity (that is, 
the Tri-unity) of God, have a clear conviction, that it involves no such contra- 
diction; while yet some may be perplexed by the intellectual enigma. Now, the 
principles of the Polar Logic show, that the apparent inconsistency in the resolu- 
tion of one into three, and the co-inherence of three in one, is in unison with 
the profoundest consciousness of reason. Accordingly, Coleridge says, in “‘ Aids 
to Reflection,” ‘“‘I am clearly convinced, that the Scriptural and only true idea 
of God will, in its development, be found to involve the idea of the Trinity. But 
I am likewise convinced, that, previously to the promulgation of the Gospel, the 
doctrine had no claim on the faith of mankind ; though it might have been a 
legitimate contemplation for a speculative philosopher, a theorem in meta- 
physics valid in the schools.” Coleridge’s views of this subject will be found 
more fully expressed in the Omniana at the close of the concluding volume of 
his Marginalia, pp. 388 and 395; and they seem to coincide substantially with 
those of Thomas Aquinas, set forth in his ‘“‘ Summa Theologie,” Questio 27. 
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Articte VI—THE CONGREGATIONAL POLITY AND A BIBLI- 
CAL THEOLOGY.* 


Reports and Doctrinal Volumes of the Congregational Roard 
of Publication. 


Tuts Board seeks to combine under the term Congrega- 
tional, the Polity and the Theology of the Puritan fathers of 
New England. Though this term strictly has reference only 
to polity—so that any covenanting body of believers which 
maintains the autonomy of the local church, is Congregational, 
whatever its particular confession of faith or its usages in 
worship and ordinances, under the gospel—yet both the his- 
torical and the controversial use of the word have associated 
with it the theology as well as the polity of the fathers of “ the 
Congregational way.” There is reason and propriety in this 
usage. We often trace, in ecclesiastical systems, a logical 
connection between polity and doctrine. Devout veneration 
for a hierarchy, the official sanctity of a priesthood, require the 
doctrine of sacramental virtue as distinguished from justifica- 
tion by faith. And while a single element of the mass as a 
sacrifice by priestly hands is retained in the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, the “ real presence,” whether by transubstan- 
tiation or consubstantiation, or vague mystification, will be 
there also. Though we may not go fully with John Wise, of 
Ipswich, in ascribing the Arian heresy of the fourth century 
and the general apostasy of the middle ages to “the frowns of 





* This Article was prepared in the form of a Discourse, founded upon Titus 
i, 9: “ Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been taught, that he may be 
able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” And 
1 John, iv, 1: “ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they are of God; because many false prophets are gone out into the world.” In 
this form it was delivered before the Congregational Board of Publication at its 
Anniversary in Boston, May 30th, 1860. This will account for the rhetorical cast 
of some portions of the Article. 
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Providence pursuing the Christian world” for their subver- 
sion of the primitive independency of the churches; yet the 
fatal facility with which error is propagated under a system 
of ecclesiastical centralization, where doctrinal discussion be- 
comes identified with the struggle for numerical ascendency 
and official control, suggests some profound and wide-reaching 
connection between Polity and Theology. 

Without pursuing this hint further with reference to other 
systems, we propose to consider THE RELATION OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL POLITY TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TRUE BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY. 

The precepts cited from Paul and John are not isolated 
mottoes, but links in one common chain of thought which rung 
through the apostolic instructions to ministers and churches, 
binding both Christian teachers and the whole brotherhood of 
believers to the constant study of the Scriptures, with a view 
to the faithful exposition, defense, and application of the 
truths therein contained. The Christian minister is instructed 
to “hold fast the faithful word,” the reliable truth of God, 
“as he hath been taught” by the word of inspiration; that 
“by sound doctrine,” in which he is thus established, “he 
may be able both to exhort” believers for their instruction in 
righteousness, and “to convince or confute the gainsayers.” 
And while this studious devotion to the faithful word of God 
is demanded of the minister, it is enjoined equally upon all 
believers that they should test preachers and their doctrines 
by that infallible Word. The obligation of preachers and 
hearers to guard the integrity of Christian doctrine, with the 
Bible as its test, is reciprocal and constant. The minister is 
set for the defense of the gospel, with a direct personal re- 
sponsibility to Christ, and a responsibility also to the intelli- 
gence and the conscience of the Christian hearer, who is au- 
thorized and required to try him and his teachings by the 
Word of God. Both these conditions of a true Biblical the- 
ology—the responsible teaching, the critical and judicial hear- 
ing—are provided for in the Congregational polity The 
adaptation of this polity to develop a true Biblical theology 
is seen, 
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I. In the fact that it leaves the minister wntrammeled by 
human systems and authorities, to mine for truth in the Word 
of God. That intelligent and divinely regulated freedom 
which conduces to the most efficient, stable and successful 
working of the mind in the sphere of truth, and which is the 
birthright of all who are born of the Spirit of God, is here 
enjoyed, without any drawback of human dictation or con- 
trol. The pastor of a church which maintains its autonomy 
under Christ, and which recognizes no human authority or 
control in spiritual affairs, has never to ask himself whether 
this or that opinion comports with the views of his Diocesan, 
his Synod, Conference, or Classis, or with the standards of a 
Council cr other ecclesiastical body claiming to set forth the 
faith of the Church. His mind comes freshly and freely to 
the oracles of God. Systems, catechisms, creeds, comment- 
aries, he may use as helps in his own investigation, or in the 
statement of truth; but he never looks to these as having 
authority, nor feels obliged to shape his views by theirs. 

This independent thinking, which is a condition of mental 
health, is most favorable to the discovery of truth. It does not 
despise creeds, but neither will it worship them. Calvin says, 
“the subject of doctrine contains two parts—the authority to 
establish doctrines, and the explication of them.”* A creed 
has to do solely with the latter. It is of the nature of an ex- 
plication—a formal or philosophical statement of Christian 
doctrines. For purposes of agreement and reference this is 
always useful, and sometimes necessary. Men must agree in 
something, and must know substantially in what they agree, 
in order to act together. When there are two diametrically 
opposite interpretations of the Constitution of the United 
States, upon the question whether it recognizes property in 
man, it is not enough to proclaim the Constitution as the basis 
of a political party. There must also be a “platform” of ex- 
plication. And so amid all the diversities of interpretation, it 
is hardly possible for Christians to unite in church fellowship 
without some “ explication” of doctrine in which they sub- 





* Institutes, B. 4, C. 8, Sec. 1. 
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stantially agree. But this is quite another thing from a vested 
“authority to establish doctrines.” The earlier creeds grew 
out of the exigencies of Christian doctrine, as from time to 
time this was perplexed by various and contrary interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures. Of some of these, Calvin says truly, 
that “they contain nothing but the pure and natural interpre- 
tation of the Scripture, which the holy fathers, with spiritual 
prudence, applied to the discomfiture of the enemies of re- 
ligion who arose in those days.”* 

But any “explication,” even by the Holy Fathers, may 
prove defective. While a doctrine may be substantially true 
under various forms of statement, the philosophical theory of 
that doctrine, embodied in a particular creed, may be errone- 
ous or incomplete, pars pro toto ; or the verbal statement of the 
creed may be ambiguous, inadequate, or otherwise capable of 
improvement. A possible advance in exegesis, or in the phi- 
losophy of mind or of language, may suggest a more accurate 
statement of a Biblical doctrine; and such advance is open to 
every student, since, as Augustine says, “the one God hath tem- 
pered the Holy Scriptures to the senses of many, who should 
see therein things true but divers.”+ 

We believe the record of ancient historians concerning the 
appearance of comets; but “we do not accept their belief that 
comets were omens of the birth or death of heroes.” We re- 
ceive the records of the ancient astronomy touching eclipses 
of the sun and moon, and the various phases of the planets— 
but we do not believe the theory of Ptolemy, who made 
the earth the center of the system. It is no heresy to reject 
the creed and to retain the record. Yet for interpreting the 
heavens for himself, and not by the Ptolemaic creed, Galileo 
was arraigned and confined asa heretic. “ Before the Inquisi- 
tion,” writes Galileo to his pupil Ruineri, “I strove to prove 
my case, though, unfortunately, I could not convince them. 
To all my mathematical reasons for the motion of the earth, I 
got no answer but a shrug of the shoulders, the usual refuge of 
whoever is governed by prejudice and a preconceived opinion. 








* Institutes, 4: 9, 8. + Confessions, 12: 31: 42. 
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At length I was compelled, as a true Catholic, to retract my 
opinions.” He who attempts to read the Bible through a creed, 
is like Galileo attempting to read the heavens through the 
eathechism instead of a telescope. As the same astronomer 
wrote, when freed from the terror of the Inquisition, “ It is not 
in the power of the man of science to alter his opinions, to 
turn them this way and that; he cannot be commanded, he 
must be convinced. To cause our doctrine to disappear from 
the world, it is not enough to shut the mouth of a man; it 
would be necessary not merely to prehibit a book, and the writ- 
ings of the adherents of the doctrines; but to prohibit all 
science, to forbid men to look towards the heavens, in order 
that they should see nothing that does not jit with the old sys- 
tem, while it ¢e explained by the new.”* Truth, as fact, should 
never be confounded with theories, speculations, or systems 
based upon the fact. Now the scriptures reveal truth as mat- 
ter-of-fact,—“ the reality of things ;” and mainly as an objec- 
tive reality to the infinite mind of God. This is stated “ not in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” But the creed of necessity states this truth 
in words which man’s wisdom frames. It is therefore liable to 
the imperfections of uninspired judgment and uninspired 
speech. It may be a help, but cannot be an authority. He 
who should sit down to study the Bible with a circle of cardi- 
nals around him shrugging their shoulders at every honest 
statement of belief, could make little progress in the know- 
ledge of God’s word. He would make a good Catholic, but a 
poor Theologian. The theology of the Bible must be learned 
from the patient and untrammeled study of the Bible itself. 

The mind of a minister should be trained in a school of 
theology ; made familiar with systems ; taught to be modest in 
view of the labors of others, and kept from presumption by 
their failures; as many a sanguine inventor might have saved 
time and money by examining at the Patent Office the abor- 
tive attempts of his predecessors. The minister should know es- 
pecially the history of dogmas, and the creeds of theologians 





* Letters to Madame Christina Granduchessa Madre. 
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and of councils. But with this preliminary training, he should 
come to the Bible, not to find the creed, but to test it; and 
when he stands in the pulpit, the creed should serve him only 
as side-lights, while in the open Bible he beholds, “as in a 
glass, the glory of the Lord,” and tells the people what he 
there sees, and not how the side-lights are adjusted. “It is 
only in theology that men seem to fear lest their minds should 
have too free a range, and lest their judgment should have too 
ample exercise. Yet men are commanded to go on to know 
the Lord, and to grow in the knowledge as well as in the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The students of theology are en- 
couraged to stretch the compass of their minds, that they 
might take in the length and breadth, the hight and depth of 
Gospel truth. Has any creed yet stretched to all this length? 
Have any formularies yet covered all this breadth? Have any 
seraphic doctors yet measured all this hight? Have any sects 
or parties yet fathomed all this depth? Is any theological sys. 
tem to say to our minds, ‘this is the length, or this is the 
breadth, and hitherto shall ye go and no further!’ No, no. 
The mind of man, like the eye of man, is not made for a lim- 
ited horizon, but for the universe of Nature.”* Or, to borrow 
the beautiful figure of Augustine: “ As a fountain within a 
narrow compass is more plentiful, and supplies a tide for more 
streams over larger spaces than any one of these streams 
which, after a wide interval, is derived from the same fountain, 
so the relation of that dispenser of Thine [Moses in his account 
of the creation,] which was to benefit many who were to dis- 
course thereon, does, out of a narrow scantling overflow into 
streams of clearest truth, whence every man may draw out for 
himself such truth as he can upon these subjects; one, one 
truth, another, another, by larger circumlocutions of dis- 
course.” + 

This spirit of free investigation is the true spirit of the Con- 
gregational polity and of the Puritan-fathers of New England. 
It is what has made the New England theology. The spirit 





* Cassel’s Biblical Educator, p. 7. + Con. xii, 27, 37. 
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grows out of the polity, and that free, sound, vigorous, living, 
growing theology is its natural fruit. The great lesson of Rob- 
inson to the Pilgrims was, that they were called unto liberty. 
After the spirit of his noble exhortation at Leyden has infused 
itself into the very life of oar theology, it is too late to restrict 
his words to mere “ points of church order and liberty of con- 
science.”* He must be little versed in the writings of Robin- 
son, who would hazard the assertion that the Pilgrim Re- 
former favored liberty in polity only, and leaned to dogmatism 
and church authority in theology. The Leyden pastor exhorted 
his departing flock “to follow him no further than they had 
seen him follow the Lord Jesus Christ. . . If God reveal 
anything to you by any other instrument of his, be as ready to 
receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my minis- 
try ; for I am very confident the Lord hath more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy word.” Had Robinson’s godly min- 
istry been confined to church polity? Or in that solemn hour 
of parting did he think of the externals of government and 
order as the vital truths of his ministry, and the vital truths of 
God’s holy word which he would chiefly commend to his flock ? 
“For my part,” he continues, “I cannot sufficiently bewail the 
condition of the Reformed Churches, who are come to a pe- 
riod in religion, and will go, at present, no further than the in- 
struments of their first Reformation. The Lutherans cannot 
be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw ; whatever part of his 
will our good God has imparted and revealed unto Caivin, they 
will rather die than embrace it. And the Calvinists stick fast 
where they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw 
not all things.” But was Luther’s Reformation mainly a refor- 
mation of Church polity ? and was the difference between Lu- 
ther and Calvin solely upon points of church government ? 
Was no doctrine involved in the sacramentarian controversy 
between Luther and the Swiss? “Though Luther and Calvin 
were burning and shining lights in their times,” continues Rob- 
inson, “ yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of God; 
but were they now living, they would be as willing to embrace 





* Am, Theo. Review, April, 1860. 
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further light as that which they first received.” But did the 
great light which Luther and Calvin first received from the 
Bible have reference merely to church order and liberty of 
conscience in matters of worship? ‘I beseech you to remem- 
ber it,” he adds, “it is an article of your church covenant, 
that you will be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the written word of God. But I must 
herewithal exhort you to take heed what you receive as truth; 
examine it, consider it, compare it with the other seriptures of 
truth before you do reeeive it. For it is not possible the 
Christian world should come so lately out of such thick, anti- 
Christian darkness, and that perfection of knowledge should 
break forth at onee.”* What a caricature of these noble sen- 
timents, to say that Robinson referred only to some possible 
improvements in church order beyond what he believed him- 
self to have made by the light of the Scripture. 

But the theological essays of Robinson show how fully he 
acted upon that independent investigation of the Scriptures 
which is the sacred right and duty of every teacher of Chris- 
tianity. ‘ Whoever,” he says, “ offers the word of God and 
holy scriptures for justification of his religion, deserves to be 
heard, and to have his cause examined for the very Word’s 
sake, whose testimony he offers to produce.” [In his essay on 
Authority and Reason, he says: “ God, who made two great 
lights for the bodily eye, hath also made two lights for the eye 
of the mind; the one, the Scriptures, for her supernatural 
light ; and the other, reason, for her natural light. And, in- 
deed, only those two are a man’s own : and so is not the author- 
ity of other men. The Scriptures are as well mine as any 
other man’s, and so is reason, as far as I can attain teit. But 
the authority of others is not mine, but theirs: which, when I 
use I borrow, and lay to pawn unto them, whom I cannot satis- 
fy, or secure by the other means, which are mine own. Who 
would borrow of others that hath enough of his own to satisfy 
auet?..* ..%..% .* 

“The credit commending a testimony to others cannot be 





* See in Hanbury, vol. 1, 393. “‘ New England’s Memorial,” p. 407. 
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greater than is the authority in itself of him that gives it; 
nor his authority greater than his person. The person, then, 
being but a man, the authority can be but human, and so the 
faith but human, which it can challenge. The custom of the 
church is but the custom of men: the sentence of the fathers 
but the opinion of men: the determination of councils but 
the judgment of men: what men soever. And s0, if all the 
men in the world, not immediately directed as were extraordi- 
nary prophets and apostles, in whom the Spirit spoke and tes- 
tified by them, should consent in one, as they, notwithstanding 
their multitude, were but men, though many, so was their tes- 
timony but human, though of many men; neither could it 
challenge any other than human assent to it: and not that, 
neither absolutely, either in matters of discourse of reason where- 
in it is possible that men should deceive themselves ; or of re- 
lation from others, by whom they may be deceived. We are 
therefore to beware, that we neither wrong ourselves by cre- 
dulity, nor others by unjust suspicion. | To receive without ex- 
amination men’s sayings, is to make of men, God; to reject 
them lightly, is to make of men, devils, or fools at the best,”’* 
How plain is it that Robinson would have the word of God 
the only standard and test of faith, and would use the creeds 
and opinions of men to assist the judgment, but never to 
determine it by authority. So Prince interpreted the part- 
ing address of the Leyden pastor, as inculcating “a noble 
freedom of thinking and practicing in religious matters. 
He labors to take off his people from their attachment to 
him, that they might be the more entirely free to search 
and follow the Scriptures.” Prince gives, with admira- 
tion, these sentiments of Robinson, “ that the inspired Scrip- 
tures only contain the true religion; and that every man 
has the right of judging for himself, of trying doctrines by 
them, and of worshiping according to his apprehension of the 
meaning of them.”+ This free spirit of theological inquiry in- 
culeated by Robinson impressed itself upon the early theology 
of New England. In 1642, the Reverend and Learned John Cot- 
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ton of Boston published his “ modest and clear answer to Mr, 
Ball’s discourse of set forms of prayer :” in which he says; 
“ God himself hath set before us sundry forms of catechism, 
David’s catechism was of one form, Solomon’s of another, the 
Apostles of another: yea, the Apostles name the heads of their 
catechism, but neither propound the questions nor answers 
then in use: an evident argument, they never mean to bind 
churches to set forms of catechism. The excellent and neces. 
sary use of catechizing young men and novices, we willingly 
acknowledge; but little benefit have we seen reaped from set 
forms of questions and answers devised by one church and im- 
proved by necessity upon another. The like may be said of 
forms of confession. When a church is suspected and slander- 
ed, with corrupt and unsound doctrine, they have a call from 
God to set forth a public confession of their faith; but to pre- 
scribe the same, as the confession of the faith of that church, 
to their posterity ; or to prescribe the confession of one church 
to be a form and pattern unto others ; sad experience hath 
showed what a snare it hath been to beth.”* 

In 1648, John Allin, pastor of Dedham, and Thomas Shepard, 
pastor of Cambridge, also published a reply to Ball, in which 
they use the same discrimination touching confessions, which 
we have admired in Robinson. “ We confess there is danger 
in casting by all forms of confessions and catechisms, lest, 
through the unstability of ungrounded and heady men, pre- 
tending new light, or searching after further tight, the churches 
adhere to nothing, and their faith, as the Learned Leyden Pro- 
fessor terms it, become “fides horaria or menstrua,” the faith 
of an hour or month, and then cast it off the next. And on the 
other side there is danger that by imposing such confessions 
too far, that which is indeed further light be suppressed. We 
therefore think it useful and needful to pave out such highways 
of catechisms and confessions so as the subjects of Christ Jesus 
our king and lawgiver may walk therein without shackles ; re- 
serving liberty for further future light in points less clear, yet 
standing in a readiness always to confess and hold fast the pres- 
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ent truth which appears most clear.”* That is true apostolic 
conservatism ; ‘‘ Prove all things—hold fast that which is good.” 
Are not Cotton, and Allin, Shepard and Prince, worthy and 
credible representatives of the faith and spirit of the Puritan 
fathers of New England? But these fathers, while they would 

ard the churches against rash and heady innovations, were 
never afraid of “ liberty for further light.” New light, progress 
in theology, improved methods of stating, arranging, harmo- 
nizing, applying the old familiar truths, were looked for then 
as the result of studying the word of God with minds unshack- 
led by confessions and catechisms. They would not have 
been startled by that essay of the younger Edwards, in which 
he claims that “on the great subject of Liberty and Necessity 
his father made very important improvements ;” that “ his 
followers have thrown new and important light upon the doc- 
trine of atonemert;” that Mr. Edwards “has thrown great 
light on the important doctrine of Regeneration.” Such state- 
ments as these, borne out by citations from the writings of the 
elder Edwards, could not have scandalized John Robinson, 
who a century before was “ very confident that the Lord had 
more truth yet to break forth outof his holy word,” nor the 
devout and learned Shepard, who would have men “ walk 
without shackles, reserving liberty for farther future light on 
points less clear.” 

This freedom of religious inquiry is the native and historical 
spirit of New England Congregationalism ; and New England 
Theology is born of that spirit. Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, 
in his “ Survey of the Sum of Church Discipline,” states that 
“wherein the spiritual rule of Christ’s kingdom consists, the 
manner how it is revealed and dispensed to the souls of his 
servants inwardly,” is one of the great “reserves of inquiry for 
this last age of the world.” He justifies himself for discussing 
the questions involved in his treatise, by saying that “ modestly 
to inquire into, and for a time, to dissent from the judgment 
of a general counsel, hath been accounted tolerable. He that 
will estrange his affection, because of the difference of appre- 
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hension in things difficult, he must be a stranger to himself, 
one time or other.” And so far from being dogmatic in hig 
own conclusions, he gives as a further reason for publishing 
his work, “That I might occasion men eminently gifted, to 
make further search and to dig deeper, that if there be any 
vein of reason which lies yet lower, it might be brought to 
light, and we profess and promise not only a ready ear to hear 
it, but a heart willing to.weleome it.” When the churches ot 
Connecticut met in council at Saybrook in 1708, to agree upon 
a common confession of faith, they began their work with the 
declaration that “the Supreme Judge by whom all controver- 
sies of religion are to be determined, and all decrees of coun- 
cils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men and private 
spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to 
rest, can be no other but the Holy Scripture delivered by the 
Spirit, into which Scripture so delivered, our faith is finally re- 
solved.” And they exhort the churches to apply the rule of 
Holy Scripture to all the articles of their own confession, say- 
ing, “You ought to account nothing ancient that will not 
stand by this rule, nor anything new that will.” 

Thus the Congregational polity sends its ministry untram- 
meled to the word of God as their authority in theology. 
Surely the theology the churches need, the theology that these 
times and all times demand, is a biblical theology ; and where 
shall this be learned but at the Bible? evelation being 
wholly of God, is complete and infallible. But theology is man’s 
speculative and practical interpretation of Revelation. To say 
that this was fixed for all time by Calvin or Edwards, so that 
we may accept their theology as God’s revelation, is to ascribe 
infallibility to the human mind and to uninspired speech. 
These great theologians demanded no such homage to their 
opinions. Says Calvin, “ We shall never be able to discrimi- 
nate between the numerous councils, which dissent from and 
contradict each other, unless we examine them all by the word 
of God, which is the universal standard for men and angels. 
* * * * Whenever a decree of any council is brought 
forward, I would wish, first, that a diligent inquiry should be 
made, at what time, for what cause, and with what design it 
was held, and what kind of persons were present; secondly, 
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that the subject discussed in it should be examined by the 
standard of the Scripture ; and this in such a manner that the 
determination should have its weight, and be considered as a 
precedent, or case formerly decided, but that it should not 
preclude the examination which I have mentioned. I sin- 
cerely wish,” he continues, “that every person would observe 
the method recommended by Augustine, in his third book 

inst Maximinus. For, with a view to silence the conten- 
tions of that heretic respecting the decrees of councils, he says, 
‘ITought not to object to you the council of Nice, nor ought 
you to object to me the council of Ariminum, to preclude each 
other’s judgment by a previous decision. I am not bound by 
the authority of the latter, nor you by that of the former. Let 
cause contend with cause, and argument with argument, on the 
ground of Scripturai authorities, which exclusively belong to 
neither party, but are common to both. The consequence of 
such a mode of proceeding would be, that councils would re- 
tain all the majesty which is due to them, while at the same 
time the Scripture would hold the preéminence, so that every- 
thing would be subject to it standards.’” What a rebuke to 
the servile copying of names and authorities is this vindication 
of theological independence by the sages of Geneva and 
Hippo.* 

The first condition of Biblical study is that we call no man 
master. If thus freed from bondage to man, we come to the 
word of God with that reverent, earnest, patient, candid, per- 
severing spirit with which Bacon entered upon the study of 
nature, we may surely claim the promise that the Author of 
inspiration will guide us into truth. “If there be any man 
who has it at heart,” says Bacon, “not merely to take his 
stand on what has already been discovered, but to profit by 
that and to go on to something beyond ; not to anger an adver- 
sary by disputing, but to conquer nature by working ;—not to 
opine probably and prettily, but to know certainly and demon- 
strably ;—let such as being true sons of nature join themselves 
to us; so that, leaving the porch of nature, which endless mul- 
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titudes have so long trod, we may at last open a way to the 
inner courts.”* 

Will any say that th» analogy of discovery fails, because 
truth in nature is hidden, but in the Bible is revealed? True, 
God is revealed in the Sciiptures, in his personality, and his 
attributes. But what an ocean of speculative inquiry lies be. 
fore us in that profoundest problem of Being—the Trinity in 
Unity. Every cable of logic that man has sought to stretch 
across that ocean of Being, that he might gain some signal 
from its distant shore, lies broken and silent in its depths. We 
accept the fact as God has revealed it, but resting in no human 
formula, study the mystery, watching for light. The system 
of Redemption is revealed in terms simple to a child; yet 
must he be “strengthened with might by the Spirit in the inner 
man,” who would “comprehend the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and hight, and know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge.” Paul wrote according to the wisdom given him 
from above ; yet in his epistles are “some things hard to be 
understood,” which no theology has fully elucidated, and for 
which we must “ reserve the liberty of further future light.” 
Philology and metaphysics are growing sciences; and there 
may yet be an interpretation of the fifth chapter of Romans, 
which shall make men neither demons in durance here for a 
previous fall; nor physical monstrosities of creative power; 
nor guilty particles in some mystic entity called a sinful na- 
ture; nor an organic humanity developed downwards by the 
virus of the first Adam, and then upwards, by the grace of the 
second ; nor having, by virtue of an arbitrary substitution, a 
logical title to a salvation as universal as the fall. If ever we 
shall master the whole Biblical theology of the fall and the 
redemption of mankind, it must be through “further fature 
light” from the word of God. And that system of polity 
which leads the mind to the investigation of divine truth, un- 
trammeled by human creeds and authorities, gives the largest 
hope of such a theology. 

Il. The fact that the Congregational polity makes the minis- 
try simply a body of Teachers, tends to throw them upon the 
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diligent study of the Bible as their main resource for influence 
and usefulness. This polity clothes the minister with no fac- 
titious dignity, with no venerable associations of a privileged 
class, with no official sanctity. It gives him few accessories of 
form, of dress, or tradition, to supplement his power or to con- 
ceal the want of it. He comes before the people unrobed, un- 
consecrated—as a minister of the Word ; not to perform a rit- 
ual, nor to represent an order in the church, but to interest 
their minds in and by the truth. Therefore he must make 
that truth his study and his life, or he fails as a minister. He 
has nothing to draw upon in his official character but the word 
of God, and truth in physical nature and in the history and 
philosophy of man, as illustrating that word. Use what we 
will of outward accessories—of music, of architecture, of rit- 
ual, of social cr esthetic appliances to build up a church,—so 
long as it remains an independent church, its minister can live 
only by Biblical truth. The best church architecture is that 
which makes the way into the pulpit lie through the study. 
The unction and validity of the ministration, so far as external 
agents are concerned, must come not from the chrism of holy 
oil and the manipulation of hereditary fingers, but from a well 
thumbed Bible. The minister must fight Satan, as did Luther 
—not with priestly incantations, but with his inkstand. 

Ill. By this polity, the pastor of each church is directly re- 
sponsible to the intelligent Christian experience and the consci- 
entious judgment of the members of that church; and thus is 
preaching to those who are students of God’s word, and his 
constituted judges by that word. He is not imposed upon them 
oy the patron of the parish, who has the living in his gift, nor 
by a conference of bishops or other ecclesiastics, rotating the 
ministry at their pleasure; he is not set over them as their 
official superior by some authority superior both to him and to 
them ; but he is chosen by them, as their teacher and guide in 
the truth. His responsibility to them, to their sanctified intel- 
ligence, to their enlightened consciences—the responsibility of 
rightly dividing the word of truth to those who know what 
truth is, and when they receive a share of it ;—the responsi- 
bility not of performing a ritual with good taste and order, or 
of administering ordinances with rubrical validity, but of edi- 
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fying the body of Christ, of perfecting the saints, and of com- 
mending himself to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God—+this is the highest form of responsibility under which a 
minister can be brought to his fellow disciples. Schools, sects, 
creeds, systems, doctors, synods, councils, all are nothing in 
comparison with these living souls whom Christ has given to, 
the pastor, with the injunction, “ As thou lovest me, feed my 
sheep—feed my lambs.” These are the jury before whom 
the doctrine of the minister must be tried, with the Bible as 
the judge. The attempt to put off upon such hearers declama- 
tion for doctrine, flash jewelry for the pure gold and diamonds 
of God’s word, is like using counterfeit money to pay pew-rent 
and benevolent subscriptions. The stigma is even worse than 
the crime. 

But will not this very fact that he is amenable to the people 
for the substance of his teachings, lead the minister to study 
to please men and to withhold unwelcome truth? Human 
weakness, indeed, suggests that temptation, and no system can 
provide effectually against a depraved heart. “Wo to the 
people whose pastors are become brutish, and have not sought 
the Lord.” Bat the theory is, that the minister is a sanctified 
person, called of God’s spirit to his work, and that the church 
is a communion of sanctified persons, who wish to know God’s 
truth and to grow in grace. If the minister, himself, is a 
Christian, he will desire to know God’s truth, and to speak 
that alone. If his church are Christians, they will desire that 
their minister should speak the whole trath of God, and 
will be dissatisfied if he does not speak it. Under the sense 
of this responsibility, the pastor must ever be a faithful stu- 
dent of God’s Word. 

IV. By this system the minister, untrammeled by human 
authority, is made to realize his direct responsibility to God, 
Sor his teachings. His is a regulated liberty of inquiry and 
opinion ; and the Regulator in the system is this immediate 
consciousness of the great Taskmaster’s eye. “ As we were 
allowed of God to be put in trust with the Gospel, even so 
we speak, not as pleasing men, b»t God, which trieth our 
hearts.” Human authority imposed upon the mind in its in- 
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vestigation of truth cramps and dwarfs its power: hinders in- 
tellectual inquiry ; and either compels a sluggish acquiescence 
in opinions voted Orthodox, or a dissembling of the heart 
where the mind is unconvinced. Many errors and heresies in 
theology have sprung from the reaction of strong, earnest, 
quonest, inquiring minds against the restraints of human sys- 
tems and ecclesiastical bodies which have sought to lord it 
over conscience. Such minds, struggling to be honest and true, 
have been harrowed into a hatred of the very name of Ortho- 
doxy, when a little open exercise of freedom, a gentle letting 
alone in the air and sunlight of God’s word, would have 
brought them to a vital soundness in the faith. But when the 
soul, seeking after truth, sees before it not theological plat- 
forms bristling with pikes and bayonets, not porters’ lodges 
with barking dogs, but the palace of the king with gates wide 
open, and all heavenly symphonies flowing down—when it 
comes thus into the very presence chamber of God, this sense 
of supervision and authority is quickening, elevating, purify- 
ing. Then is fulfilled that saying of Luther: “To have 
prayed well is to have studied well.” 

There is little danger of permanent and fatal error in a mind 
that, whatever its aberrations from human standards, still re- 
tains a reverential faith in the Bible as a supernatural and au- 
thoritative revelation from God. Augustine speculated none 
the less as a Christian than as a Platonist; but his theological 
speculations proceeded from his personal faith and returned to 
it. “Faith precedes knowledge,” was his motto, but he aimed 
with Paul to attain to that high point of vision where faith and 
knowledge are merged into one. Faith grasps the great 
truths of the Bible “in the closed and involuted form.”* But 
as the flower thus taken into the heart expands under the 
warmth of divine love, its structure, colors, lines of grace, its hid- 
den beauties, its inexhaustible freshness and fragrance incite 
to continual inspection, and fill the soul with that truth which 
is life. He who has this treasure, may not be skilled in the 
terminology of the botanist; his analysis may be imperfect ; 
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his classification inaccurate—but while the Word of God is 
hidden in his heart, and his meditations are of that by day and 
by night, it is hardly possible that he will err radically in his 
conceptions of the truth. Communion of soul with God in his 
Word is the High School of Theology. 


This view of the adaptation of the Congregational polity to” 
develop a Biblical theology is illustrated by the theology of 
New England—the product, mainly, of pastors in the ordinary 
course of their pulpit ministrations, or under the healthful 
stimulus of a parish ministry. No theology has ever been 
produced so free from scholasticism, from conventionalism, 
from ecclesiastical dogmatism, so completely Biblical in ori- 
gin, tone, and spirit, as that New England theology which the 
Congregational Board represents in its publications—a the- 
ology, in its essence, Scriptural and, therefore, free : combining 
a healthy conservatism with intelligent progress in the devel- 
opment and application of truth. Jonathan Edwards convers- 
ing with God in the groves of Northampton and among the 
hills of Stockbridge—the assiduous preacher, the patient mis- 
sionary ; Joseph Bellamy, working contentedly for fifty years 
in the little parish of Bethlem, often in straits for the means of 
support ; Samuel Hopkins, preaching to “ meagre auditories ” 
at Great Barrington, and struggling with poverty and hostility 
at Newport; John Smalley, described by his pupil Emmons as 
“aman of strong and clear mind,” who made his quiet study 
at New Britain a very Geneva of Reformed theology ; the 
second Edwards, pursuing his arduous studies amid the cares 
and distractions of a divided parish in New Haven ; Nathaniel 
Emmons, in his quiet pastorate at Franklin, making it his prac- 
tice “ to seek after and examine the more difficult points in di- 
vinity ;” Timothy Dwight, teaching and preaching in the 
parish of Greenfield, and afterwards working out his system of 
theology for the pulpit of Yale College: these, and men like 
these with their works, are the product of the Congregational 
polity in the sphere of theology. Men of few books, of little 
travel, they thought ont their theology in the daily study of 
the Word of God; and, as they thought it, they preached it to 
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the plain} Christian intelligence of New England. Untram- 
meled by creeds and systems, unsupported by ceremonial 
pomp and official dignity, they aimed to speak the truth of 
God, responsible only to Him and to the minds of their hearers 
as enlightened and sanctified by his Word. Congregational 
preachers made New England theologians. 

Since such is the genius, and such the fruit of the Congrega- 
tional polity in the sphere of theology, it is obvious, 

1. That any attempt to curtail the investigation of divine 
truth by the authority of creeds and the jurisdiction of bodies 
exterior to the local church, is a departure from the good old Con- 
gregational way, and from the spirit of the New England theolo- 
gy. When men professing themselves Christians cannot agree 
to walk together in their views of vital doctrine, the Congre- 
gational polity provides the simplest and most effective way for 
walking asunder. They drop apart—each to his own pole, 
The history of Unitarianism in Massachusetts, is an apt illustra- 
tion. But restrictions upon the study of God’s word, whether 
inthe form of compulsory rules of faith or through the odiwm 
theologicum of popular clamor, are foreign alike to the spirit of 
this system and to its historical administration in New England- 
Hence they who would stamp a variation from their creed with 
the odium of heresy, cry out for some more stringent system of 
polity. Theological bigotry recedes from the free air of Con- 
gregationalism to some fortress of centralized church power. 
The affinity of such bigotry for a stringent ecclesiasticism con- 
firms our plea for Congregationalism as the law of liberty. 

It is not pure zeal for Orthodoxy that makes this modern cry 
for a more strait-laced ecclesiasticism in New England. The 
Calvinism of the early New England fathers was of a higher 
tone than those who would create or import ecclesiastical bul- 
warks of Orthodoxy are themselves willing to strike. Yet 
those high old Calvinists were content to leave their theology 
to Scripture and Reason under the free polity of Congregation- 
alism, because they were not distrustful of their own theology 
nor unwilling to exchange it for a better. Believing in “ fur- 
ther future light,” they would not bar the windows. He who 
distrusts this good old way argues a fear not so much of his 
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neighbor's theology as of hisown. What his theology lacks in 
rational and Scriptural evidence he would make up by ecclesi- 
astical authority. “‘If men would be tender and careful to 
keep off offensive expressions,” says Hooker, “ they might keep 
some distance in opinion, in some things, without hazard to 
truth or love. But when men set up their sheaves, (though it 
be but in a dream, as Joseph’s was,) and fall out with every 
one that will not fall down and adore them, they will bring 
much trouble into the world, but little advantage to truth or 
peace.”* 

Others there are, who having no knowledge of the good old 
Congregational way, “ have come in privily to spy out our lib- 
erty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us 
into bondage.” Tosuch purblind and prejudiced observers, 
the churches should “give place by subjection, no, not for an 
hour—that the truth of the gospel may continue with you.” 

It is no new thing that Congregational freedom should be 
denounced as fruitful in heresy and mischief. The “ Anatomy 
of Separatists,” published in 1642, dissects “ this seditious sect,” 
as follows: “ Ye may know them by their frequent and far- 
fetched sighs ; the continual elevation of their eyes ; their 
meagre physiognomies, solitary countenances, sharp noses ; by 
the cut of their hair, made even with the top of their prick- 
ears ; for their hair is as short as their eye-brows, though their 
consciences be as vast asthe ocean.” The following is the quint 
essence of denunciation: “Their lives are hypocritical; their 
positions schismatical ; their thoughts perilous ; their words 
malicious ; their acts mischievous, and their opinions impious.” 
Such were the revilings that priest and presbyter put forth 
against the Independents of the seventeenth century ; adding 
that “ London was Amsterdamnitied with their senseless opin- 
ions!”* Amsterdamnified seems even a harder word than 
Semi-Pelagian. 

2. On the other hand, that Congregationalism may be main- 
tained in its unity and power, tts ministry must study to bring 

forth in their preaching a Biblical Theology. For their work 
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of Christian teaching, as good old Shepard said, “ There must 
be that knowledge which may make the man of sin wise unto 
salvation from the Scriptures. We cannot be without knowl- 
edge of tongues and arts in some competency, and study about 
both.” Our ministry must maintain a sound and Biblical 
Theology as « means of edifying believers and of convincing 
or silencing opposers. There are certain tendencies of the 
times, both in the various communions of Christians and in the 
outside world, toward the depreciation of a doctrinal theology. 
Great waves of emotion have rolled over communities and 
nations, submerging for the time not only ecclesiastical or 
denominational distinctions, but even old landmarks in 
theology which former generations had set up with much 
pains-taking and nicety of measurement. The dykes of Cal- 
vinism have yielded before the impetuous fervor of Method- 
ism; the ancient and rigid proprieties of Episcopacy have bent 
before the impetus of union meetings for prayer and labor. 
So far as this exciting and absorbing demonstration of religious 
feeling is spontaneous and natural, it is good as a result and an 
expression of Christian unity. But it is not itself the fact of 
Christian unity, nor, perhaps, the best mode of attaining it. 
The unity of all true believers is strictly normal; it exists by vir- 
tue of the union of-each with Christ. The expression of that 
unity is seen in their unanimity of feeling towards Christ as their 
head, in their mutual affection and esteem because of this per- 
sonal interest in Christ, and in their harmonious activity for his 
cause. United prayer and the emotional sympathy of numbers 
are but modes of expressing and cultivatiag this unity of spirit; 
but this does not require that we should suppress or lay aside 
any truth or doctrine we have derived from the Scriptures. 
A feeling that can be cherished only by stifling our convictions 
as to what is true, or by contradicting our own judgment in 
the premises, will neither be lasting nor sincere. Christian 
union imposes no such condition as that we shall give up 
thinking for the sake of feeling; nor that we shall agree to 
think alike in all things before we feel and act together in any 
thing. The law of Christian union is that “ being rooted and 
grounded in Jove,” through our personal union with Christ, 
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we shall endeavor to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace ;” and that in matters of Christian knowledge and 
belief, “ whereto we have already attained, we shall walk by 
the same rule and mind the same thing;”—in other words, 
that as far as our convictions of truth are in harmony, we shall 
make agreement more prominent than diversity ; and where 
yet we differ, while honestly seeking after the unity of faith 
and knowledge, we shall maintain the unity of the Spirit 
through the love of Christ. The Calvinist must not insist that 
the Methodist shall prove his predestined election before re- 
ceiving him as a brother beloved; nor need the Methodist 
wait until the Calvinist falls from grace before he labors with 
him by sympathy and prayer. Let one shout hallelujah, and 
the other respond Amen. 

We are not, therefore, required to sacrifice doctrinal theol- 
ogy to fraternal emotion, nor to ignore diversities of belief in 
a general era of good feeling. 

While the tendency to an emotional union among Christians 
has somewhat obliterated doctrinal distinctions, a correspond- 
ing tendency in the outside world to exalt a sensational oratory 
above soundness of instruction, and an indiscriminate loose- 
ness of opinion above a healthy charity of feeling, has caused 
doctrinal theology to be contemned as narrow, antiquated, and 
bigoted. But neither the truths of religion nor the relation 
of these truths to the mind of man, can be affected by these 
tide-waves of Christian emotion or of popular sensation. God’s 
truth stands like granite while tides ebb and flow. 

The truth is now God’s agent in sanctifying the heart, no 
less than when Christ prayed that his disciples might be sane- 
tified through the word of truth; no less than when Peter 
wrote to believers “ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth.” Therefore must the minister of Christ hold fast the 
faithful word as he hath been taught, that “ by sownd doctrine 
he may be able to exhort,” comfort, edify believers. The 
truth is now God’s agent for conviction and regeneration, no 
less than when Christ commissioned his disciples to preach the 
Gospel as the means of salvation, and Paul “ by the manifest- 
ation of the truth,” commended himself to the consciences of 
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men, and exhorted Timothy “‘ to preach the word,” and to be 
instant and constant in preaching it, notwithstanding the time 
would come when men “ will not endure sound doctrine, but 
having itching ears, will turn away their ears from the truth 
and follow after fables.” The charge of the apostle to Titus is 
therefore a standing injunction to the Christian ministry, that 
they shall rely upon sound doctrine under God, as the means both 
of establishing believers and ef convincing gainsayers. The 
apostolic injunctions to Christians are still in foree—that they 
shall be vigilant for the truth, and shall test man’s teaching 
by the word of God. Neither ministers nor private Christians 
can rid themselves of this obligation to care for and maintain 
the integrity of Christian doctrine. 

No good feeling among Christians, no favorable cousidera- 
tion from the world, should be sought at the expense of that 
sound doctrine wherein we are instructed by the Scriptures. 
We say of the studied excitation of feeling, and the whole 
sensation style of preaching, as Hooker said of a pretentious 
rhetoric, “They who covet more sauce than meat, must pro- 
vide cooks to their mind.” We are told that people do not 
care to hear the pulpit discuss “theories of doctrine and du- 
ty,” but wish it to deal with things that interest them per- 
sonally. The “Westminster Review” would even persuade 
us that for Christian revivals “a condition of the first impor- 
tance is ignorance.” But the profounder questions of doctrine 
and duty are just those about which the common mind is 
most deeply exercised. To reason is not the prerogative of 
philosophers, but the province of the masses. Thought, argu- 
ment, doctrine, clearly, freshly, forcibly presented, with apt 
illustration and vivid application to existing realities of human 
experience—these are the highest and most enduring excite- 
ments that the pulpit can offer, even in this over stimulated 
age. The pulpit can live as a power, in Congregational 
churches, only as it holds forth the doctrines of the Bible 
with strong and earnest thinking, in strong and earnest words. 
These doctrines must be treated in the light of new objections, 
and in reference to existing wants. The grand doctrines of 
God, as a personal, spiritual Being, above all law or fate; of 
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His constant providential and moral government over this 
world; of His holiness and love, His justice and mercy, His 
paternal goodness to the penitent and believing, His judicial 
severity upon the perverse and ungodly; of man, as a 
voluntary, responsible agent, sinning and condemned ; of sin, 
as voluntary, and therefore guilty ; as no accident, or creature 
of circumstances—but willful alienation from God, which love 
must reject and punish, when it cannot reclaim; of the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Christ for pardon and justification; the mission 
of the Spirit for regeneration and sanctification through the 
truth; the efficacy of prayer; the duty of holy living; the 
obligation, privilege, and blessedness of purity of heart; the 
necessity of repentance and faith in order to salvation; the 
resurrection of the dead; the final judgment; the eternal 
glory of the righteous ; the eternal punishment of the wicked; 
truths such as these, presented not as dry formulas of doctrine, 
nor as a museum of fossils labeled at Geneva, Westminster, 
Dort, or Savoy ; not to make or prove a system, or to define 
the position of the preacher; but as living truths, brought 
forth from the living Word by a mind that believes, and 
trembles, and rejoices—these must be the power of the pulpit 
in our churches and our times. Without these, there may be 
energy, rhetoric, zeal, and popular excitement, but no power of 
God unto salvation. We who have such a polity and sucha 
history, are bound before God and man to vindicate the power 
of a Biblical theology. The charge comes anew to such a 
ministry, “ Hold fast the faithful word of God’s own teaching, 
that ye may be able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort and 
convince the gainsayers.” 
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Aeticce VIIL—CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ATHENIAN 
DEMOCRACY. 


History of Greece. By Grorce Grors, Esq. Vols. Ill, IV, V. 


Few political subjects are so much misapprehended, even by 
well informed men, as Grecian Democracy. Notwithstanding 
Greece was divided into numerous states, and these, for the 
most part, were independent of each other, we are accustomed 
to speak as if there were but asingle state, and whatever might 
be said of Greece would apply to any portion of it. So, too, 
though there were two distinct forms of government, oli- 
garchy and democracy, and these were in constant hostility, 
the mutual fears and ambition of the respective parties having 
been the underlying cause of the Peloponnesian war, and having 
controlled all the subsequent political movements of the dif- 
ferent states, we yet utterly confound the two under the eom- 
mon name of Grecian freedom, as if the iron oligarchy of Sparta 
were nearly the same thing as the free democracy of Athens. 
Besides both democracy and oligarchy had a natural develop- 
ment from a previously existing government, and a marked 
progress within themselves, and yet we speak of Grecian free- 
dom as if it were always the same, unchanged from beginning 
to end ; as if the constitutional history of Greece underwent 
no changes during the several centuries in which the events of 
her political history were taking place, and her literature and 
philosophy were advancing to maturity. Moreover, and worst 
of all, men prate of ancient democracy as if it were the same 
as ours, whereas in several most important respects, it was an- 
tagonistic and inferior. Athenian democracy, for example, 
was founded on the basis of force, the law of the strongest, 
American democracy on the basis of the natural and inaliena- 
ble rights of man. Athenian democracy was a government car- 
ried on directly by the people ; American democracy a govern- 
ment carried on by the representatives of the people, and finally, 
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unlike ours, the Athenian democracy admitted of no chief 
magistrate. 

We propose to give a sketch of what we will venture to call 
the constitutional history of Athenian democracy, at the same 
time comparing and contrasting with it our own democracy, 
But before entering upon the discussion, we acknowledge our 
indebtedness to Mr. Grote for most of the materials out of which 
this essay has been constructed. The great difficulty in tracing 
the history of the constitution and government of Athens lies 
in the fact that the ancient writers themselves have made no 
discrimination of epochs, but have referred a!l the institutions 
of their own time, in a body, to Solon. Even Demosthenes 
ascribes the Heliastic oath to him, though its first clause is, ‘ I 
will vote according to the laws, and according to the decrees 
of the Athenian people and of the Senate of Five Hundred.” 
But the Senate of Five Hundred was not established till 
the time of Kleisthenes,eighty-five years after Solon. Mr. 
Grote, with rare sagacity, has traced out the progress through 
which the constitution was established as it stood in the days 
of Demosthenes. He has separated from the Solonian consti- 
tution the additions which later ages had made to it, and shown 
with precision the real and important changes which were in- 
troduced by Pericles. Mr. Grote may not be entirely satisfac- 
tory on individual points, but the views which he has taken 
in this department of his history will, as a whole, we think, 
continue to receive the assent of scholars. Other authors to 
whom we have been indebted, it is unnecessary to mention. 

The original government of Athens was a monarchy ; next, 
the monarchy passed into oligarchy ; and finally, the oligarchy 
became a democracy. 

The steps by which the monarchy passed into oligarchy were, 
first, the adoption of the title of Ruler, or Archon, for that of 
King. Kodrus was the last king. This change, however, is im- 
portant only as indicating the growing power of the noble fami- 
lies, who would prefer the general name of ruler to the specific 
and. more invidious one of king. The next step was tie limita- 
tion of the archonship to ten years’ duration ; it had been here- 
tofore for life, and there were thirteen such archons. This step 
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was taken in 752, B. C., and manifestly enlarged the field of 
ambition to the aspiring nobles. This was followed in 714, B. 
C., by a still greater change in their favor. Hitherto the ar- 
chonship had been confined to the Medontids, or descendants 
of Kodrus; henceforth, it was made accessible to the whole no- 
bility. 

One generation later, and the change takes place which con- 
yerts the monarchy into an oligarchy. The archonship was 
now made annual instead of decennial, and nine archons were 
substituted in place of the one. This was a revolution. The 
headship of the state was no longer in the hands of a monarch 
but of oligarchs, not of one ruler but of several. And it is a 
remarkable fact that from this time onward to the end of the 
free democracy, Athens never had a Chief Magistrate—noth- 
ing corresponding to the Governor of a state, or the President 
of the United States, with us. This increase in the number of 
archons, and the establishment of annual election were made 
in the archonship of Kreon in 683, B. C., and never afterwards 
underwent any change. We add that this distribution of pow- 
ers among the nine archons, and their annual election were 
equally consistent with a democracy or an oligarchy; we call 
the present form of government an oligarchy, because the ar- 
chonship was entirely in the hands of a few noble families and 
not of the commonalty. 

With the revolution of 683, B. C., the authentic history of 
Athens commences, and we pause to examine the state of things 
at this period. 

This examination will embrace two points: the divisions and 
aggregations of the people, for facilitating the administration 
of government, and the distribution of rulers, by whom this 
administration is to be carried on. Ultimately, government 
must come into personal contact with individuals, and this can 
only be done through individual rulers. But the number of 
individuals with whom any given ruler can come into contact 
is limited. Indeed, it is remarkable how very few one man 
can govern by himself,—hardly more, in general, than a sin- 
gle family, and some men not even that. Hence arises the ne- 
cessity of divisions and subdivisions among the people, with a 
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corresponding distribution of rulers. These divisions among 
the people may be made according to several distinct princi- 
ples. The earliest, the primary, division is according to 
Families ; the next in the order of things is according to place ; 
then according to wealth, and so on. 

The unit of the natural aggregate among the Athenians was 
the family ; in their own language, the genos, in the Latin, the 
gens. For the sake of convenience we will use the word gens, 
But the gens contains notions, and that, too, essential ones, 
which are not contained in the family, in the modern sense of 
the word. The great distinction is, that the genealogy of the 
gens starts from a superhuman, that of the family from a hu- 
man origin; and this distinction it is important to understand. 

The family, in its most restricted sense, includes husband and 
wife, or, with reference to perpetuity, husband, wife and child, 
or restricting our view to its perpetuity under the name of its 
founder, husband, wife and son. Now, commencing with this 
view of the family, we may extend it so as to embrace all the 
descendants of a common ancestor, or ail the descendants who 
bear the common name, all the male descendants. Thus, to illus- 
trate from some family that came to this country in the May- 
flower, say the family of Elder Brewster, we might include now 
under the Brewster family all the descendants of Elder Brews- 
ter, or such only as bear the name of Brewster, all the male de- 
scendants. But in going back to ancestors, where shall we 
stop? Elder Brewster had a father, his father a father, and so 
on, according to the law of natural descent, ad infinitum. Birth, 
through natural descent, must either be traced back for ever 
without coming to a beginning, or it must have a beginning 
which is outside of nature. Revelation carries all back to a 
single pair, and that pair supernaturally created by the Author 
of all being. Hence, as in passing from ancestor to ancestor, 
the clue is soon lost in the uncertainty of the past, we are at 
liberty to stop where we will, and to choose as our common an- 
cestor any one in the remote past who suits us best. The de- 
scendants of Elder Brewster may stop with him, or go farther 
and fare worse. There is a clue, doubtless, if one could find 
it, which would carry each one back to Shem, Ham, or Japhet, 
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and thence to the first man. But as things are, and from our 
point of view, families cannot be traced back distinctly many 
generations, and the members that compose them are lost in an 
undistinguishable crowd. Even natural traits fail at length. 
The “divine vigor ” of the Julian eye may still exist, but we 
have no proof that it came from the great Augustus. The flat 
nose and thick lips of Socrates are still found, but are not pro- 
bably descended from him. The only one who has perma- 
nently transmitted traits of his character is the great father of 
the race. 

The Athenians took a different view. But before explaining 
this view, and in order to such explanation, we must touch 
upon the world of living existences as it lay in the mind of 
the Greeks. It had three types: gods, heroes, man—gods, 
swayed by all the passions, affections and impulses which per- 
vade the mind of man, but of vastly greater powers, and 
exempt from mortality,—heroes, the progeny of the gods, 
many of whom sprung from human mothers, less than the 
gods, but more than man; and both gods and heroes acting 
side by side with man, striving with him, both harming and 
blessing him, and becoming the parents of human offspring 
through the natural physical laws of human generation. We 
are to conceive of the. Greeks as believing in these things, 
however incredible and absurd they may appear to us, holding 
them to be existing realities; and, with such belief, we can 
see how wonderful the illimitable and unknown past must 
have appeared to them. Having failed to attain to the notion 
of absolute creation, and having once admitted the reality of 
the birth of gods and heroes according to the laws of human 
generation, and of men according to the same laws, from an 
extra human or superhuman parentage, there was no end to 
the creations of an unrestrained and credulous imagination ; nor 
was there any difficulty in assigning a divine or heroic origin 
to the primitive families which constituted the origines of any 
particular people. 

Now the Athenians held themselves to be the primitive 
possessors of Attica; that the original families did not emi- 
grate from other countries, but were born on the soil. A 
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large number of families in Attica, at the commencement of 
the historic era, traced themselves back to these first ancestors, 
whom they believed to be either gods or heroes, and whom 
they worshiped as divine beings. From this statement, we 
are enabled to see more clearly what a gens is. A gens ig 
composed of a number of families, more or less, who trace 
themselves back to a common divine or heroic progenitor, 
and who are united in the common worship of this progenitor, 
Its two peculiarities were a common superhuman origin, and 
common rites of worship. How many gentes there were in 
Attica at the time we speak of we know not, but the persons 
belonging to them constituted the Crrizens or Arrica. They 
formed a determinate body of people, pointed out and defined 
by the joint characteristics of birth on the soil and birth from 
a superhuman ancestry. There were other inhabitants, both 
slave and free, outside this body, but it was these descendants 
of the primitive families of Attica that made up the proper 
Athenian people. We shall show, in‘the course of our re 
marks, how this small and compact body expanded, until it 
became the great Athenian Demos of the age of Pericles, 
But we now turn to illustrate more particularly the nature of 
the Attic gens by a brief account of some of the best known. 
Every hero had a myth, especially those who gave their 
names to particular places. One of the most interesting of 
these legends relates to Eleusis and the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and is preserved to us in the Homerichymn to Demeter. De 
meter in her search for her lost Persephone came to Eleusis, and 
having ordered a temple and an altar to be erected, pre. 
scribed the services and rites which were to be performed in 
her honor. These she communicated to Keleos and his daugh- 
ter, together with Triptolemus, Diokles and Eumolpus. From 
Eumolpus, whom the latter ages called the son of Poseidon, 
came the family of the Eumolpide, and this gens, to which 
pertained the honor of presiding over the Eleusinian mysteries, 
maintained this position of honor throughout the whole histori- 
cal period. The Kodride traced their descent from Kodrus, who 
was descended from Molus, who was the son of Hellen, who 
was the son of Deucalion, and so forth. The Asklepiade, who 
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were scattered throughout Greece came from Asklepius, who 
was either a god, or became a god. The Philaide traced them- 
selves to Phileeus, who was the son of Ajax, who was the son of 
Aeakus, who was the son of Zeus by Aegina, daughter of Aso- 
us. The Erechtheids were from Erechtheus, who was born of 
the Earth, and brought up by Athene. Erectheus was identi- 
fied with the god Poseidon, and called Poseidon Erechtheus. 
The celebrated family of the Butade was descended from Bu- 
tes, son of Pandion, son of Erchthonius, son of Hephestion and 
the Earth. A member of this gens chosen by lot always per- 
formed the functions of Poseidon Erechtheus, during the whole 
period of the existence of free Attica. Kreiisa, daughter of 
Erechtheus, seduced by Apollo, gave birth to Ion, who was the 
father of the heroes who gave their names to the four Attic tribes, 
namely, Geleontes, Hopletes, Argadeis and Aegikoreis. From 
Phytalus, who had received Demeter as a guest, when she first 
presented mankind with the fruit of the fig tree, came the an- 
cient gens of the Phytalids. And thus it was with innumera- 
ble families. Indeed, the ancients had the advantage of us in 
the matter of geneaology. Forthere was no difficulty in find- 
ing a god for the superhuman part of the ancestral line, and 
not much more we should judge, as regards the human origin. 
But however this may be, we must remember that with the 
Greeks, all this was undoubted reality. Of the two parts of the 
genealogy, the superhuman part was as much believed in, as 
the human ; no living Eumolpid or Erechtheid could be more a 
reality to them than were their half-human, half-divine progeni- 
tors, Eumolpus and Erechtheus. It was always a matter of great 
pride to trace one’s self to some of these divine progenitors— 
as much so as to go back to the Mayflower, or the Norman 
Conquest. Thus, Hippocrates and Aristotle belonged to the 
wide-spread and renowned Asklepiads. Miltiades was of the 
Philaidee. Solon belonged to the Kodride. Herodotus speaks 
of Hekateeus, the historian, as “ genealogizing, and tracing his 
family to a god in the sixteenth degree.” (Herod. II, 143.) 
The several gentes were close corporations, and possessed 
many privileges. Each gens had a common burial-place, and 
it was an indictable offense to bury a stranger in it. The 
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property of any gennet who died without heirs went to the 
gens, though after the time of Solon he might dispose of it by 
will. In case of murder, next after the near relatives of the 
slain, the gens was authorized and required to bring the mur. 
derer to trial. In some cases there were mutual claims and 
duties of matriage. Some gentes had common property, with 
an archon and treasurer of their own. 

Such, then, was the Gens ;—a group of families tracing their 
descent from common superhuman ancestors, bound together 
by common interests, privileges and rights, and identifying 
their descent from a common ancestor, as we shall presently 
see, by a united worship of that ancestor. When or how this 
myth of superhuman parentage took its place as an historical 
fact, on what principle the several families came together inte 
the same gens, whether these families may not have had a 
common human ancestor in the remote past—these and other 
like questions we have not the means of answering. It is 
enough to know that, at the commencement of authentic his- 
tory, there were such groups of families, more or Jess in num- 
ber, distributed throughout Attica, claiming descent from the 
superhuman progenitors and autochthonous settlers of the land, 
and, as such, constituting the people of Attica. But it was 
not the simple union of the gentes that constituted the People; 
there was a combination of these gentes into larger bodies, 
and of these larger bodies into others still larger, through 
which the Body Politic was at last formed. For, besides the 
grouping of families into gentes, there was a grouping of 
gentes into Brotherhoods or Phratries; then, a further group- 
ing of phratries into tribes; and finally, a grouping of the 
four tribes into one body—the people of Attica. According 
to the views of the ancient writers, thirty families constituted 
a gens, thirty gentes a phratry, and three phratries a tribe— 
making the whole people to consist of just ten thousand eight 
hundred families. But though supported by the authority of 
Aristotle, this proportion cannot rest on any solid basis, since 
the number of families must have been continually fluctua- 
ting. 

But a mere mechanical division and combination of this 
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kind would soon have fallen to pieces, unless there had been 
connected with it that which gave a living coherence to the 
parts. This living principle was found in the social and relig- 
ious nature of man, and it is interesting to notice how carefully 
these sentiments were cultivated. First, each family had 
its own sacred rites and ceremonies; these were celebrated by 
the head of the family alone, and none but members of the 
family were admitted to them. Next, each gens had pecu- 
liar religious festivals and ceremonies, wherein the common 
divine ancestor was worshiped and honored. Again, the 
twelve phratries, each by itself, celebrated an annual festival, 
called the Apaturia, (ararovpia, from éd—épa, together, and rarpia, 
lineage, or perhaps, pparpia, brotherhood.) The Apaturia lasted 
three days. The first day was called the day of the feast, 
(dopria,) on which the phrators feasted together; the second 
day was) called the day of the sacrifice, (avdgjueis,) on which 
sacrifice was offered to Zeus Phratorius and to Athene. The 
third day was the day of registration, called xoupstiris, (from 
xoipos or xdpos, a boy.) The feeling of ancestry was peculiarly 
strong among the Athenians. To preserve the purity of de- 
scent and the legitimacy of birth, was one of the most im- 
portant cares of the gennets and phrators. Each newly 
married woman was to be introduced into the phratry of her 
husband, and each new-born child registered in the phra- 
try of its father. The person who introduced the child had 
to swear to its legitimacy, and objection might be made to the 
proceeding, if any one thought there were sufficient grounds 
for doing so. An offering to Zeus Phratrius, and gifts to the 
phrators, ratified the solemn act. The introduction into the 
gens was more strictly of a private, domestic nature, and less 
is known of it. Moreover, all the four tribes were united 
together by the common worship of Apollo Patrous, since © 
Apollo was the father of Ion, and from the four sons of Ion 
the four tribes traced their descent. Thus, through these 
social festivities and religious ceremonies were the several 
groups within the body politic—the gens, the phratry, and 
the tribe—united and bound together into one harmonious 
living whole. How strong these sentiments of fellowship and 
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family union became, is manifest from the fact that amidst all 
subsequent changes of the government the gens and the 
phratry remained, with all their social and religious rites, a 
living thing, as long as the Athenian people had a free, po- 
litical existence. 

But this social and religious constitution of the people, 
though of the utmost importance in ascertaining the citizen- 
ship and preserving its purity, and though diffusing its infln- 
ence through every part of the civil administration, was not in 
itself sufficient for all the purposes of government. We come, 
then, to speak of another division, which had in view to facili- 
tate the administration of state affairs. 

Co-existent with the division of the people into gentes and 
phratries, we find a division of the territory of Attica into 
small districts or townships. There were forty-eight such dis- 
tricts called naukraries, (from the verb, vaiw, to dwell or in- 
habit,) and embracing such of the inhabitants as inhabited a 
given territory. This was the ultimate territorial division, and 
was like the division into townships among us. Each naukrary 
had its proper limits and its appropriate officers. In order to 
connect this territorial division with the social and religious 
divisions of the people into gentes and phratries, the naukra- 
ries were so arranged that twelve of them belonged to each 
tribe, and then within the tribe, four of these were arranged to- 
gether, forming a larger territorial division, called the trit- 
tys, (or third part,) like a county composed of townships. In 
reality, therefore, the aggregate of the naukrars in the nau- 
kraries was the same as that of the gennets in the gentes. It 
was the same citizenship, but differently subdivided. 

Before dismissing the subject of the subdivisions and ag- 
gregations of the people, we add two remarks. First, outside 
this citizenship of Attica, as we have explained it, there was a 
large population, partly of freemen and partly of slaves, and 
this outside body of people had its influence on subsequent his- 
tory. 

Secondly, within the citizenship itself, there was the great- 
est diversity of condition in life. This citizenship, dependent 
as it was on descent from the exalted and superhuman progeni- 
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tors of the country, was indeed a kind of aristocracy in itself, 
yet there were some gentes far more honored and venerated 
than the rest, and in the gentes some families of very superior 
wealth and power. Thus, as Grote says, “The Eumolpidx 
and Kerykes, who suppiied the hierophant and superintended 
the mysteries of the Eleusinian Demeter, and the Butadae, who 
farnished the priestess of Athene Polias, as well as the priest 
of Poseidon Erechtheus in the acropolis, seemed to have been 
reverenced above all the other gentes.” Besides, there 
were families in the gentes, who were distinguished by great 
wealth and power. These families formed a class within the citi- 
zenship, and were distinguished by the name of Eupatrids. They 
were the nobles of the land, and constituted an oligarchy, 
which had the control of all matters, sacred and profane. 

We are now prepared to consider the rulers by whom the ad- 
ministration of government was carried on. But, here, either 
the number of rulers was very small, or our knowlege is very 
limited. For, we know only the archons, the Areopagus, and 
the prytanes of the naucraries. 

The duties of the archons, which were both administrative 
and judicial, were classified and distributed. The first ar- 
chon, called Eponymus, from giving his name to the year, 
or, simply, the archon, attended to disputes arising from the 
gentile and phratric relations. We have already seen that 
the estates of those who died without children went to the 
gens or phratry, and this would give rise to many controver- 
sies. Indeed, the question of citizenship and inheritances 
through these relations was an abundant source of litigation 
to the latest days of the democracy. In connection with this 
office, the first archon was the guardian of widows and or- 
phans. The second archon, called basileus, or king archon, 
attended to disputes arising from religious matters, and had 
the charge of cases of homicide. The third archon, called 
the polemarch, led the forces iv war, and had as his civil ju- 
risdiction the disputes between citizens and non-citizens. The 
remaining six archons, called the thesmothete archons, pre- 
sided over controversies between citizen and citizen in the 
ordinary affairs of life,—over everything except those just 
mentioned. Although called thesmothete, it is not to be un- 
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derstood that these archons were either lawgivers or adminis- 
trators of laws, in the modern sense of the words. For there 
were at this time no written laws. They must have decided 
individual cases, either according to prevalent usages or the 
ordinary judgments of common sense. 

The Senate of the Areopagus was one of the primitive insti- 
tutions of Attica, the first establishment of which lies beyond 
the bounds of authentic history. It was at first, perhaps, a 
body of consultation, attending upon the kings, and after- 
wards upon the archons. Upon the establishment of the 
Solonian senate, its functions were limited, and it became a 
judicial body, a court rather than a senate. Both the ar- 
chons and the senate were selected from the Eupatrids, and 
chosen by them. These magistracies extended their domain 
over the whole territory. 

Each naucrary had its own local officer. He was called 
the prytanis of the naucrary, («piravs, from «pé, «péiros,) the 
first man of the naucrary, like the select man with us. It 
was through the naucrarics that the public contributions 
were levied, and the military forces furnished. 

We thus have before us, on the one hand, the body of citi- 
zens in Attica, as they existed at the commencement of au- 
thentic history, in 683 B. C.; and, on the other, the body 
of magistrates—archons, prytanes and senate—by whom the 
country was governed. At this time, be it observed, there 
was no civil code, nor any legislative body to enact laws. 
There was no commerce; even the Pirseus was not yet set- 
tled. Athens was not extended much beyond the acropolis 
rock ; the people, principally tillers of the soil and handicrafts- 
men, together with the nobler families, living in the country, 
on the Athenian plain, in Mesogea, on the seaboard, and the 
more mountainous tracts. 

This state of things continued about two generations, (from 
683 B. C. to 624 B. C.,) when the first great step in advance- 
ment was taken. We refer to the introduction of written 
laws. When we consider that the entire religious and civil 
power in the land was in the hands of the wealthy nobles, and 
that the Areopagus and the archons, who were chosen from 
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and by the Eupatrids, exercised an entirely arbitrary au- 
thority over the prosperity and lives of the people, it will not 
seem strange that there should have been a vast amount of 
oppression, and that this should go on to increase uutil at 
length relief must come; if not given, it will be taken by 
force. Relief was conceded. Draco, one of the thesmothete 
archons for the year 624 B. C., was authorized to form a code 
of written laws, or rather, perhaps, we should say, to reduce 
existing laws to writing. It is probable, however, that he 
modified some of them; we know, at least, that he made 
modifications in the usages relating to homicide. Draco was 
the first lawgiver to discriminate the different kinds of homi- 
cide, to ordain different modes of trial, and to assign penalties 
according to different degrees of guilt. Hitherto all cases of 
homicide were tried before the Areopagus, and for some rea- 
sons unknown to us that court was compelled to condemn all 
who were proved to have committed the act. But Draco dis- 
tinguished involuntary and excusable homicide from murder 
with malice prepense, and ordered accusations to be tried 
before different tribunals. Cases of involuntary homicide 
were tried in the Palladium, and those of excusable homicide 
in the Delphinium. The punishment for involuntary homicide 
was exile, and if one in exile should be charged with murder 
he was tried in a place near the seashore, called the Phreattys, 
he being considered impure, and, therefore, prohibited from 
entering the country. Sittings were held at the Prytaneium 
(Town House) to try inanimate objects, which had caused 
death without the intervention of human hands, and the ob- 
ject proved to have been thus instrumental of death was form- 
ally carried beyond the border. All other cases were tried 
before the Areopagus. It was obviously necessary to deter- 
mine to what court any given case was to be assigned, and 
this was done by the king archon. Those cases, which were 
tried in the Palladium, the Delphinium, the Phreattys, and the 
Prytaneium were determined by a court composed of fifty-two 
judges, called the Ephets, and perhaps this same body sat 
also with the Areopagites. These regulations of Draco con- 
cerning homicide existed in the time of Demosthenes, though 
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most of his laws were repealed by Solon, and the rest had 
perished. By Aristotle, the laws of Draco were pronounced 
cruel and bloody, and ever since his time they have been 
made the symbol of whatever is harsh and severe in laws. 
This character is doubtless correct. But it is little likely that 
Draco, chosen to give relief to the oppressed people, would, 
in reducing usages and ordinances to written laws, have made 
them more cruel; the cruelty must be attributed either to the 
barbarism of the age or the tyranny of the nobles. In the 
only case with which we are acquainted, the case of homicide, 
he made them more just and humane. Draco made no change 
in the government, introduced no new officers, nor in any way 
altered the institutions of the country. His great merit was 
that he took from the magistracy the power of arbitrary de- 
cision, and compelled them to administer justice according to 
well-defined, established, and written laws. 

But written laws would only shield from the caprice of the 
individual ruler; the laws themselves were as cruel as ever, 
and the people were more and more oppressed, till, at length, 
they rose in resistance. At this juncture, the Eupatrids had 
the wisdom to yield, and made Solon arbiter to settle all 
differences. We come now to one of the most important eras 
in Athenian history. At this time, a radical change was made 
in the government, for, though it was still oligarchical, it was 
an oligarchy which had within itself the seeds of revolution. 
The foundations of the subsequent democracy were laid, 
thengh unconsciously, by Solon. 

What Solon did, may be distributed under three heads: re- 
lief of the people from present oppression, and protection 
against a recurrence of such an evil; a remodeling of the 
Athenian Constitution of State; and a Civil Code. 

I. Rewer or tar Peorre.—Solon entered upon his archon- 
ship in 594, B. C. thirty years after the time of Draco, and 
nearly a century from the commencement of authentic history 
in 683 B.C. At this time the Eupatrids owned most of the 
land in Attica, the remainder being distributed among small 
landholders. But their smail farms were nearly all mortgaged 
to the wealthy nobles, and both small landholders and ten- 
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ants, who constituted the bulk of the population, were heavily 
in debt tothem. According to the law of debtor and creditor, 
the owners of the mortgaged estates might at any moment be 
driven from them, and the debtors were liable to be sold into 
slavery. Many of the debtors had already been reduced to 
slavery, others had sold their children, and others still had 
gone into foreign lands. By a single measure, called the 
Seisachtheia, or shaking off of burdens, Solon canceled all 
contracts in which the debtor had pledged his own person as 
security, and annulled all existing mortgages. He also re- 
stored to freedom all who had been reduced to slavery, and 
repurchased in foreign lands many insolvents who had been 
sold as slaves; at the same time, he prohibited, for the future, 
contracts in which the person of the debtor should be pledged 
as security, and took from the father the power of selling his 
children into bondage. But as this measure would naturally 
impair the ability even of the middle class to pay theér debts, 
Solon sought relief for them by a debasement of the coin, 
through which one hundred drachms of the new coinage con- 
tained no more silver than seventy-three of the old. He also 
restored the rights of citizenship to those who have suffered 
civil disfranchisement through the arbitrary decrees of the 
archons. These measures restored harmony between the Eu- 
patrids and the people. 

Il. Remoperine or tae Constirvtion or THE Srate.—The 
remodeling which Solon affected was rather in the way 
of addition than of change. All the existing arrangements and 
institutions remained unaltered ; the gentes and phratries, 
the naucraries and trittyes, the four tribes, the archons and 
naukrars, and the Areopagus. Instead of tearing down the 
structure or making alterations in it, he added new parts, but 
in such way as not to mar thesymmetry of the whole. What 
Solon added to the constitution of the state centered mainly 
in two things ; in the enlargement of the field from which ru- 
lers might be selected, and in the introduction of popular suf- 
frage. Hitherto,*the archons and the naukrars, and the 
Areopagus, had been both taken from and elected by the nobili- 
ty, the Eupatrids. Solon now made these offices accessible 
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to a larger class of citizens, and enlarged the electoral fran- 
chise so that their election was made by the vote of all the 
citizens. Brt he attained these ends only through a complica- 
ted systemn of checks and compensations. In order to compen- 
sate for limiting the eligibility to office to a small class of the 
wealthy, he made the election to office dependent on universal 
suffrage. In order to check the evils attendant upon an assem- 
bly of the people with universal suffrage, he instituted a sen- 
ate of the wealthy to direct and control its deliberations. In 
order to restrain the rulers who were chosen, he subjects them 
to a trial, at the expiration of their office, by the assembly which 
elects them. And, finally, he balances the honors enjoyed by 
the wealthy in the way of office, by an extra amount of the 
burdens of society, in the way of taxation and public service ; 
and for this purpose, as well as tomark out definitely the class- 
es from which the officers were to be taken, he makes a new 
division of the people. We have then to examine these three 
things introduced by Solon : 

1. The division of the people into new classes ; 

2. The popular assembly ; and, 

3. The aristocratic senate. 

1. The Division of the People according to Property.—It is 
obvions that the division of the people into naukraries, being a 
mere local division, could not furnish any satisfactory mode of 
defining the class from which the magistrates were to be taken. 
There would be no propriety in taking them from a particular 
locality. Nor would the division of the people into gentes, ac- 
cording to birth, do any better, since, so far as mere birth was 
concerned, every Athenian citizen was regarded as descended 
from a noble, heroic, superhuman progenitor. Nothing, then, 
remained but to make a new division founded on property. 
The thought of this might have been suggested by the some- 
what indefinite distinction existing between the Eupatrids and 
the other citizens. For the Eupatrids were not more distin- 
guished by descent from the more noble of the progenitors 
of the people than they were by the possession of great landed 
estates. Nothing in the growth of constitutions is arbitrary. 
We have said that Solon added to the Athenian constitution 
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rather than made changes in it, yet these additions were both 
suggested by and were in keeping with that which already ex- 
isted. 

In dividing the people into classes, according to property, 
Solon founded the division, not on capital, but on éncome, and 
he determined the income by measures of grain. 1. All whose 
income amounted to five hundred measures (medimni) of grain, 
or over, formed the first class, and were called Pentakosio- 
medimni. 2. All whose income was between three hun- 
dred and five hundred measures, formed the second class, and 
were called knights, as possessing enough property tu keep a 
war-horse. 3. All whose income was between two and three 
hundred measures, formed the third class, and were called 
zeugite, as possessing enough property to keep a yoke of 
cattle. 4. All whose income was under two hundred meas- 
ures, formed the fourth class, and these constituted the large 
majority of the citizens. The members of this class were called 
thetes, not as being serfs, but as the actual tillers of the soil, 
either on their own small estates or as tenants. 

This arrangement implies a valuation, and a registration of 
income, but how this was done we are not informed. Most of 
the property in Attica was in real estate, but still the income 
of personal property might have been included. It is to be 
remembered, also, that these new classes were formed entirely 
from the members of the four tribes. Solon did not enlarge 
the body of the citizens; he only made changes within it. 

We have said that one object of this classification was to 
designate the bodies from which rulers and magistrates were to 
be elected. Thus, the archons and perhaps the naukrars were 
taken solely from the first class—the pentakosiomedimni, the 
five hundred measure men, the millionaires. From the same 
class, together with the knights and the zeugites, were elected 
the senate of four hundred. It is obvious that the government 
was still in the hands of the aristocratic classes. This clas- 
sification was also the basis of taxation. The tax was laid 
on the income,—as they had no registration of capital,—but, 
since Solon sought to make the higher classes pay more in 
proportion to their income than the classes below them, the in- 
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come of the first class was multiplied by twelve, that of the 
second by ten, and that of the third by five, and the products 
of these multiplications formed the taxable capital on which 
the assessment was levied. Thus, the poorest pentakosiome- 
dimnus, having an income of five hundred measures of grain, 
equivalent to five hundred drachms, and a taxable capital of 
six thousand drachms, would pay, on a tax of one per centum, 
sixty drachms; the poorest knight, with an income of three 
hundred drachms, and a taxable capital of three thousand 
drachms, would pay thirty drachms, and the poorest zeugite, 
with an income of two hundred drachms and a taxable capital 
of one thousand drachms, would pay ten drachms, whereas, in 
an equal apportionment, the knights would have paid thirty- 
six drachms instead of thirty, and the zeugite twenty-four in- 
stead of ten; or, on that taxable capital in which the third 
class pays ten drachms, the second pays twenty, and the first 
twenty-four drachms. The fourth class was exempt from taxa- 
tion, and this class comprized the large majority of the citi- 
zens. But direct taxation was not frequent, most of the reve- 
nue being derived from customs. The direct tax was mostly 
a war tax. Besides the taxes, the higher classes had the 
additional burden of furnishing the principal troops, for, in a 
military expedition, the second class furnished the cavalry, the 
third the heavy armed troops, while the fourth supplied only 
the light armed, though this difference might be regarded as 
an honor rather than a burden. But, on the whole, while the 
rich receive the honors, they bear the burdens. They pay full 
price, yet the price is equitably graduated according to the 
honors received. Property qualification for office is not un- 
known among us, but it points to no well defined class of citi- 
zens ; the Solonian classification, on the contrary, marks out an 
honorary class, and gives a distinct rank—a recognized position 
in society. This great and recognized distinction between the 
rich and the poor, by which the rich enjoyed the honors of 
government and bore the chief burdens of society, while the 
poor had only the power of electing to office, is worthy of 
special notice as having a great influence in the development 
of the Athenian state. 
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2. The Popular Assembly.—This assembly was called, ac- 
cording to Grote, the Helisa, (Aaa from 4A %¢ thronged, crowd- 
ed.) It was composed of all the citizens of the four tribes at 
the least; Grote is of opinion that “ all persons not included in 
the four tribes, whatever their grade or fortune might be, were 
on the same level in respect to political privileges as the fourth 
and poorest class of the Solonian census.” There does not ap- 
pear, however, to be any positive proof of this. Indeed, Mr. 
Grote seems to be somewhat forgetful upon this point. For 
he afterwards says, in speaking of the changes made by 
Kleisthenes, that “ both before and since Solon,” “ none of the 
residents in Attica, except those included in some gens or 
phratry, had any part in the political franchise.”—(Vol. iv, 
chap. 31.) This assembly was not a representative assembly ; 
all the citizens of Attica were obliged to be present in per 
son at the meetings, if they would exercise the privileges of as- 
sembly men. This always continued to be the case. The idea 
of a representative democracy never developed itself in Greece. 
The privileges of this assembly were, first, to elect by vote of 
hand all the magistrates, the archons, the naukrars, and the 
senate of four hundred, but as already said, to elect them 
from the higher classes. The second privilege was of a 
judicial character. The archons and magistrates, after their 
year of office had expired, were accountable to the helisa for 
the manner in which they had performed their magisterial 
duties. There may have been a sort of scrutiny before this in 
the hands of the Eupatrids which paved the way for this 
power conferred upon the people, but it was a novel thing in 
the Grecian world to make the oligarchical Eupatrids respon- 
sible for their conduct “to the rabble of freemen,” as they 
would view it. The election and trial of the magistrates was 
the first step towards the Grecian democracy ; it was a revo- 
lution in the oligarchies and despotisms which then prevailed 
in Greece. The scrutiny and trial of all magistrates after the 
expiration of their office became one of the most characteristic 
features of the Athenian democracy, though in its full devel- 
opment it brought with it many evils. The American democ- 
racies have only the slow and tedious method of impeach- 
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ment, borrowed from the English practice; it is worthy of 
consideration whether we ought not to have a more expedi- 
tions mode of dealing with magistrates—especially with those 
connected with elections, who often use the power entrusted to 
them in an arbitrary and tyrannical manner. 

3. The Senate of Four Hundred.—The senate was composed 
of four hundred members, one hundred from each tribe, 
elected by the Heliza, and from the higher classes. Solon 
established this body as a check upon the assembly. It pre 
pared the business which was to be brought before it, and 
nothing could come before this body which had not been 
passed upon by the senate. The senate subsequently suffered 
changes, but it is sufficient to draw attention to it here as the 
oligarchical counterbalance of the popular assembly. 

Such are the additions which Solon made to the absolute oli- 
garchy of Attica. Demosthenes and the orators of his day called 
him the friend of the people,—ényormis,—but Solon was no demo- 
crat. He says of himself, “that he stood between the people 
and the wealthy, and cast a strong shield over both, and permit- 
ted neither to prevail over the other unjustly.” Aristotle says 
that Solon gave to the people the power which was necessary 
for them—“ to elect and try the magistrates, since without this, 
the people would be slaves and enemies to the state.” But, 
though no democrat, Solon laid the foundation of the demoe- 
racy; in giving the people authority “to elect and try magis- 
trates,” he put a power in their hands, which in the end gave 
them everything. 

Ill. A Orvm. Copr.—-This code which was adopted in 
mass, became the common law of Attica for all the subsequent 
ages. We cannot go intodetail. It is sufficient to say that 
in his laws, Solon displayed the same superiority to his age, 
and the same comprehensive foresight as in his institutions of 
state. We notice especially the favor which he extended 
to the useful arts, handicrafts and trades. Hitherto in Attica, 
and generally in Greece, arms, athletic exercises, and agricul- 
ture had been regarded as the only manly employments. The 
occupations of the workshop and trade had been held in lit- 
tle esteem, as befitting only slaves. But Solon, by special 
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laws, gave encouragement to the town population, who were 
chiefly engaged in these pursuits, and thus became the found- 
er of the Athenian commerce, while the town population, 
though without any intention on his part, became the principal 
agents of converting the constitution, as Solon left it—a limited 
oligarchy—into a pure democracy. 

Whether we regard Solon as pacificator, reconciling by 
bold and decisive measures the two hostile and angry parties 
into which the country had come to be divided, or as the 
founder of a state bringing about with far-sighted sagacity, 
far beyond his age, a peaceful revolution, and establishing in- 
stitutions which laid the foundation of Athenian prosperity, or 
as law-giver, building up a body of laws, which outlasted all 
the vicissitudes of the state, until the state ceased to exist, 
we must regard him not only as one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, but as one of the greatest statesmen of any country. 

The institutions of Solon remained unchanged for one gen- 
eration, (594-560 B. C.,) and were succeeded by the despotism 
of Peisistratus. The despotism of Peisistratus and his family 
lasted fifty years, (560-510 B.C.) It does not appear, how- 
ever, that Peisistratus made any important change in these in- 
stitutions. The despotism of Peisistratus was followed by the 
democracy introduced by Kleisthenes. We proceed to that 
important era in the constitutional history of Attica. 

The nature of the revolution, for it was a revolution, brought 
about by Kleisthenes, is indicated by a single expression of 
Herodotus: “Kleisthenes made friends of the pcople,”— 
poteroupiZeras, What Kleisthenes did may be arranged under 
three heads. He enlarged the citizenship, so as to make it 
comprehend a great portion of the inhabitants of Attica; he 
gave a greatly increased political power to the senate and the 
assembly ; and he enlarged the eligibility to office. 

1. With respect to Citizenship.—We have already seen that 
the political history of Attica commenced—limiting ourselves 
to the beginning of authentic history, in 683, B. C.—with a 
clearly determined body of citizens, arranged in gentes and 
phratries, and collected into tribes, and all descended, as they 
held, from heroic, superhuman progenitors, or perhaps we 
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should say, we found them then in existence. That body still 
exists. Neither Draco nor Solon changed the boundaries which 
confined it to the descendants of the primitive legendary origines 
of the country. The only change had been in its enlargement, 
from the natural increase of the families. But even at the 
first, the tribes did not embrace all the inhabitants of Attica, 
and the number outside these limits had been continually in- 
creasing, especially since the time of Solon, whose laws, as we 
have seen, tended to encourage emigration into the country, 
and to increase thé town population. Not unlikely this outside 
population was in a majority. Now, the great thing which 
Kleisthenes did was to enlarge the body of citizens—to extend 
the bounds of citizenship. This he did—not by intruding new 
families, unconnected by birth, into the gentes, which the feel- 
ing of family relationship would repudiate,—not by forming 
new gentes, which would have introduced foreign bodies into the 
phratries,—not by adding new tribes formed on different prin- 
ciples, to the ancient and venerable Ionic tribes,-—but by redis- 
tricting the country into townships, (jo, boronghs, wards,) 
and then arranging them into tribes. And here we may no- 
tice an instance of practical sagacity ; continuous townships 
were not placed, as a general thing, in the same tribe. Thus, 
the wards Melite, Kollytus, Kydatheneon, Kerameis, and 
Skambonide, which were situated in Athens, belonged to dif- 
ferent tribes, thus preventing local rivalries, between city and 
country, and tribe and tribe. These townships and tribes may 
be compared with our towns and counties, thongh the town- 
ships were much smaller than with us. This new arrangement 
involved some changes in the existing one. Thus, there would 
be no longer need of the naukraries, which was also a local 
division of the territory, so that, if not formally abolished, 
they went ont of use, and the demes took their place. The 
four Ionic tribes were abolished, though the gentes and phra- 
tries remained, with all their rights and usages. This division 
of the country was simply an application of the principle on 
which the country had been divided into naukraries, to the 
changed circumstances of the state. The members of these 
townships consisted of all the native born citizens residing 
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within their bounds, together with some resident foreigners and 
some even slaves. At least, Herodotus asserts that among 
those enrolled as demots were metics and slaves, that is, 
perhaps, slaves who had been freed. It is supposed there 
were about one hundred and seventy-four townships. These 
townships were arranged into ten tribes, and these tribes 
contained the whole body of Athenian citizens—the great 
Athenian Demos. If we compare this body of citizens with 
that which existed at the commencement, and which had 
continued to exist through the subsequent times, we shall 
find the most marked distinctions, both in the principles on 
which they were formed and in the spirit which animated them. 
The old Athenian traced his family through numerous human 
generations, to heroes and demigods, and through this connec- 
tion alone became an Athenian citizen. The Athenian of to- 
day avouched no such claim. He was merely born on the 
soil, and free-born. It is true, there were some foreign resi- 
dents and some slaves, if we take the language of Herodotus in 
its strict sense, who were counted as citizens. But this was 
merely a piece of good fortune—that they chanced to be on 
the soil at the time the classification was made. For, when 
once completed, the classification admitted by virtue of its own 
powers, only the descendants of those first enrolled and ar- 
ranged in the ten tribes. The old citizenship was founded on 
descent from heroic, superhuman ancestors ; the new, on birth 
on the scil, with the exceptions above mentioned. But both, 
when they were once formed, grew normally only by natural 
increase. No person outside these lines of descent could be- 
come a citizen, except by adoption or special vote. At this 
point the constitutional history of Attica takes a new start— 
with its citizenship formed anew, on more expansive principles, 
and embracing, with the exception of the slaves, nearly the 
whole existing population of the country. 

The ultimate divisions of the people for the purposes of gov- 
ernment was the township or deme. Each deme had a chief 
ruler, (Demarch,) a register of members, (of Demots,) a keeper 
of the register, to whom application for enrollment was made, 
(a Lexiarch,) property, and common religious rites and cere- 
monies. It could levy and collect taxes ; in short, it could do 
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much of that which is now done in our towns and cities. The 
enrollment of the Demots, or members of the deme—making 
electors—was guarded with great care. It was done at a meet- 
ing of the deme, not of a small body of selectmen, and the 
sons must have attained the age of eighteen. Adopted sons 
were enrolled in the same way, though it was necessary for the 
adopting parent to authenticate the fact of adoption by oath. 
It was said, however, there was some cheating in making “ na- 
turalized citizens.” Wealthy non-freemen would get enrolled 
in the poorer demes on fictitious papers of adoption. But then 
these fraudulent members might be rejected by a vote of the 
deme, although in all cases of rejection there was an appeal 
to the courts. It was on an appeal of this kind that Demos- 
thenes delivered his oration against Eubulides in behalf of 
Euxitheus, who charged him with wrongfully causing his ejec- 
tion from the citizenship. This ejection was caused in a way 
which those acquainted with modern politics can easily under- 
stand. A law had been passed to purge the registers of the 
demes of all names that had been wrongfully enrolled. The 
deme Halimusium had a meeting for this purpose, over which 
Eubulides presided. There were seventy-three demots to be 
put on oath as to their citzenship. But Eubulides, instead of 
hastening matters, took up most of the time himself in long 
speeches, so that it was dark when Euxitheus, who was the 
sixtieth on the list, was called. Most of the older demots had 
gone home into the country, for this deme was thirty-five sta- 
dia from the city.* Not more than thirty remained, and these 
partisans of Eubulides. As soon as Euxitheus was called, 
Eubulides began at once a severe attack upon him. Eux- 
itheus demanded an adjournment, but this was refused. The 
vote was taken, and he was ejected from the citizenship. Sixty 
votes were found against him, though there were present only 
thirty voters. The Eubulide seem to have been a political 
family of the modern stamp. For the orator informs us that 
the father of Eubulides had destroyed the register of the 
deme, and in the construction of a new one managed to ex- 





* The meetings of the demes were held in the city of Athens. 
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clude a number of the demots. We have dwelt a little upon 
this oration of Demosthenes, as it furnishes much information 
on the general subject. 

In imitation of the old system, in which each gens, phratry, 
and tribe had religious rites and festivals peculiar to itself, 
these new tribes had each its chapel, its rites and festivals, its 
common fund for these purposes ; and the festivals were held 
in honor of their eponymous heroes, whose statues were placed 
in the most conspicuous places in the agora. 

2. The Political Power of the Assembly and Senate.—The 
assembly, now called the ekklesia, was composed of the whole 
body of citizens; the senate, of five hundred citizens, fifty 
from each tribe. The relation of these bodies to one another 
was peculiar, though similar bodies with us have somewhat 
that resembles it. The assembly was a purely popular body. 
The people themselves, not their representatives, met in assem- 
bly. The demots, however remote they might be from Athens, 
must be present in person, if present at all. It is a little sin- 
gular that in the early times of the colony of Connecticut, a 
similar custom prevailed. The electors of the whole colony 
were obliged to go to Hartford to cast their votes. Subse- 
quently to this, the votes were sent by a messenger, the names 
of those voting being authenticated by a registry kept at the 
capital. At length the townships were made into voting dis- 
tricts, and the votes were cast in them. It is worthy of 
notice how little of pure democracy exists with us. Town- 
meetings are almost, if not the only popular assemblies for the 
transaction of public business. All other meetings of the peo- 
ple are to choose persons to represent them, and every legisla- 
tive assembly is a representative one. Indeed, the election of 
representatives and of magistrates has come to be the test of 
democracy. It was quite otherwise at Athens. The Athenians 
knew nothing of representative bodies. Every Athenian citi- 
zen was a member of the legislature ; he not only helped to 
elect rulers, but also to transact public business. The people 
met together in assembly to make statutes, to receive ambas- 
sadors, to negotiate treaties of peace, to declare war, and the 
like. This power they delegated to no representative. Be- 
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sides, the suffrage which the assembly exercised was almost 
universal suffrage. This is the one great distinction between 
Athenian and American democracy; the one is the direct rule 
of the people themselves, the other is the rule of representa- 
tives of the people. 

The senate, though drafted from the tribes, neither repre- 
sented the tribes nor the body of the people. It was a coun- 
selor to the people themselves convened in assembly, rather 
than a representative of them. Neither was it an oligarchical 
body, acting as a check upon the people in favor of the wealthy. 
Such was the office of the Solonian senate, where the mem- 
bers were taken from the higher classes, to protect their inter- 
ests against the encroachments of the lower class. The new 
senate is selected from the tribes by lot—at least, this is the 
opinion of Grote—and, with reference to classes among the 
citizens, differs not from the assembly. The senate, as now 
constituted, is like a committee, preparing business for the as- 
sembly. Both these bodies, the senate and the assembly, 
are more numerous than the corresponding bodies established 
by Solon, and have more of the popular element; but it is 
not on these grounds merely that their increased power de- 
pends. Weexplain. Hitherto, the assembly—the Heliza— 
had met but a few times in the year; under the Peisistratide, 
searce ever. But a popular assembly, meeting so rarely, is 
stripped of all its force in contending against a closely com- 
pacted oligarchy. Hence, Kleisthenes ordained that the 
Ekklesia should meet ten times in the year; ata later period 
these meetings were increased to forty. When we consider 
that this was the only legislative assembly in Attica, and that 
it continued in session but a single day, ten days, or even 
forty, will not seem a large number. The Connecticut Legis- 
lature has but one session a year, but then the session continues 
forty, fifty, or sixty days. The senate met daily, with the ex- 
ception of holy days, but as the holy days were not morein num- 
ber than the Christian Sabbaths, we may make use of the mod- 
ern expression, and say that the senate met daily. But not the 
whole five hundred. The year was divided into ten parts— 
say for the sake of convenience—of thirty-five days each. 
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The senate, also, was divided into ten parts of fifty each, or, 
rather, was already divided, by being made up of fifty sena- 
tors from each of the ten tribes. Now, the senators of each 
tribe took their turn, which was determined by lot, in per- 
forming these daily senatorial duties, during each of the ten 
portions into which the year was divided. Each of these por- 
tions was called a prytany, (presidency ;) the tribe which fur- 
nished the senators for the prytany was called the prytanizing 
(presiding) tribe, and the senators prytanees, (presidents.) 
During their term of office, the prytanees dined in the pryta- 
neium, (town house.) («puravsia, xpiraus, xpuraveiov, are all derived 
ultimately from «po, xp&ros, denoting the being first.) To the 
fifty senators from the presiding tribes was added one senator 
from each of the remaining nine tribes, so that the daily ses- 
sions of the senate consisted of fifty-nine members, though the 
other senators might be present, if they choose. But there 
was a further division still. Each prytany was divided into 
five parts—say of seven days each—and the fifty prytanees 
into five corresponding parts of ten each, and this ultimate 
division of ten was the working body of the senate. One of 
these committees, as they might be called, presided over the 
senate during each of these seven-day divisions, but chose 
each day, by lot, from themselves, a chairman, called the 
Epistates, “who kept the keys of the acropolis and the treas- 
ury, together with the city seal.” The senate performed 
two functions: it had under its control a wide extent of ad- 
ministrative duties, and it prepared the business which was 
to come before the assembly. For these administrative 
duiies, this council of ten, living together in the prytaneum, 
and always at hand, would be a committee of safety for the 
state, while they would facilitate business in the assembly. 
Indeed, the relation of this body to the assembly is very pe- 
culiar. The assembly had no presiding officer from its own 
body, nor could it of itself proceed to business. All these 
procedures were under the control of the committee of the 
senate, whose chairman or Epistates presided. Nor after the 
assembly was properly organized, could it proceed to any 
matter of business which had not been passed upon by the 
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senate. It could originate no measures. It had no means of 
calling itself together on extraordinary occasions ; this could 
be done only by the senate or the generals. But as all the 
business of the assembly must have first passed before the 
senate, it is important to inquire how business was brought 
before that body. Any senator could, of course, propose any 
measure on his own responsibility, But, besides, any citizen 
might petition for liberty to propose any matter he pleased to 
the consideration of that body, and, in this way, almost every 
subject might be brought before the assembly. 

Such, then, was the popular assembly, with its constant at- 
tendant, the deliberative and guiding senate; or, perhaps, we 
should rather call it, its permanent committee of counsel. 
This would be the proper place to speak of the popular judi- 
eatory. The Greek idea of democracy was that every political 
right and privilege should be common to the citizens, without 
the intervention of any representative body. Hence, as every 
citizen was a legislator, so, in the full development of the de- 
mocracy, every citizen might become a judge. But the pecu- 
liar judicial system of the Athenians can be treated of more 
conveniently when viewed in its state of maturity. It is suffi- 
cient to say here, that the foundations of the system were laid 
by Kleisthenes. 

3. Eligibility to Office—It remains now to see how far 
the eligibility to office was made common to the citizens. 
With great sagacity Kleisthenes left the old offices pretty 
much as he found them. The senate of the Areopagus was 
unchanged, the number being annually recruited from the 
archons who had finished their term of office. The venerable 
office of archon itself was still limited to the higher classes of 
the Solonian classification, although the archons might now be 
selected from the three first classes, instead of the first only. 

But while the oligarchical element was left in this respect 
not much weakened, in the abolition of the Solonian senate, 
it suffered a heavy blow. Besides, Kleisthenes took the occa- 
sion of his new arrangement of the tribes to introduce several 
new offices, the incumbents of which were all taken indiscrimi- 
nately from the tribes, a certain number from each. Thus he 
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established ten new officers over financial affairs, called re- 
ceivers, (arodéxrou,) and ten generals, (¢rparyyo,) or army lead- 
ers to conduct in connection with the polemarch archon the 
affairs of war, together with two hipparchs to command the 
knights. Moreover, the army was taken equally from the ten 
tribes, while each tribe had its own officers, the taxiarch for 
the hoplites, and the phylarch for the horsemen. All these 
officers, as well as the members of the new senate, were taken 
from the people at large in the ten tribes. This enlargement 
of the eligibility to office was a great step in the advancement 
of democracy. 

Such, then, was the Kleisthenian constitution, which at once 
gave a new impulse to the Athenian people, and developed a 
political sagacity and energy which had never before been 
exhibited by them. Herodotus recognizes this fact. ‘ Hither- 
to,” he says, “ the Athenians had not been superior to others, 
but now they became by far the first of the Greeks.” He also 
explains the real grounds of the change. “ While held down 
under restraint, they were slack, as if working for a master, 
but becoming free, each one was eager to achieve something, 
himself for himself.” (airis txadros tary.) “ Equality,” he adds, 
“is an earnest thing.” Each Athenian felt the country to be 
his—the sacrifices and labors he endured for her he underwent 
for himself. He not only rejoiced in the possession of rights 
and franchises, and in the ability of self-protection, but he re- 
cognized the duty of laboring and suffering for the country of 
which he was now an essential part. This is the spirit of a 
genuine democracy. So long as this lasts, democracy is safe, 
for it has its foundation "laid in the best feelings of the heart; 
but when the whole duty comes to consist in voting for offi- 
cers and rulers, and civil life is viewed as a mere matter of 
enjoyment, the very principles of its existence are corrupted, 
It is a little remarkable that the Spartans foresaw this very re- 
sult of the Athenian democracy, as Herodotus informs us, that 
“being free the Attic race would become as strong as them- 
selves, but kept down by tyranny would be weak and obe- 
dient ”—and, on the strength of this fear, summoned an assem- 
bly of their confederates to concert measures against them. 
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The Kleisthenian revolution inaugurated a new era in the 
history of Athens. Within the next one hundred years, (from 
500 to 404 B. C.,) were fought the battles of Marathon, Arte- 
misium, Salamis, Platea, Mycale; within this period grew up 
first the Athenian headship of the Ionic Greeks, and then the 
Athenian empire ; within this period was the brilliant age of 
Pericles; within this, too, the Peloponesian war, the downfall 
of the Athenian empire, the destruction of her navy, and the 
overthrow of her fortifications and walls, making this century 
altogether the most brilliant and, at the same time, the most 
painful, we may perhaps say, in all history. The whole of it— 
the brilliant opening—the glorious maturity—the disastrous 
termination was due to the Athenian democracy—the glory to 
its energy and self-denial, the downfall to the envy and fear 
its success had aroused in other Grecian states. 

The Kleisthenian constitution of the state was the beginning 
of the Athenian democracy, not its perfection. Indeed, it 
came to be considered in later times as not much better than an 
oligarchy. The idea to which henceforth the Athenian mind 
was tending, was that of a perfect and actual community onthe 
part of every citizen in legislation, in the judiciary, and in the 
administration of the government. Not only was every citi- 
zen to be a legislator, actually himself performing the duties 
of legislation in the assembly, but every citizen was to be a 
judge, every citizen a magistrate, and this not potentially, as 
electing judges and magistrates, but actually, as far as the na- 
ture of the case permitted, by exercising the office of judge and 
magistrate. We now proceed to point out the measures by 
which this perfect community—this making everything of a 
civil nature common to each citizen—was accomplished. These 
measures were the extension of the eligibility to office, to all 
the citizens, and the equalization of the chance of actually ob- 
taining office by the use of the lot. They were introduced 
about midway between the time of Kleisthenes and the period 
of the administration of Pericles, and were the only changes 
made within that interval. The first of these measures at least 
may boast of Aristeides as its author. We now proceed to ex- 
plain them, 
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1. The Extension of the Eligibility to Office.—It has been 
remarked already that the Athenian policy tended not to abol- 
ish old institutions, but to build the new into them, thus pre- 
serving the continuity of life in the state, and securing growth 
without impairing the parent stock—in this way both conserv- 
ing and at the same time improving. Thas, the honor of the 
archonship and the Areopagus was limited by Solon to the 
small number of citizens contained in his first class—to the few 
richest men in the State; it was extended by Kleisthenes to 
the members of the three first classes of the Solonian classifica- 
tion, which, however, still limited it to a comparatively small 
number. This continued through the Persian wars. The ar- 
chonship, and the Areopagus, the members of which were ta- 
ken from the past archons, were the oligarchical powers in 
the state. But the time had come to eliminate this oligarchi- 
cal element, by making the honor of the archonship and the 
Areopagus common to all the citizens. It will be well to look 
at the circumstances under which this change took place. The 
Persian war had ended. In that war every Athenian had 
taken a part. The citizens were now returning from exile. 
They found the city almost ruined; houses burnt, the land laid 
waste, and the fortifications destroyed. All went to work, 
men, women and even children, in one common spirit, to build 
walls, to fortify the harbor, and to restore the city. It seemed 
proper under these circumstances that all the honors of the 
state should be open in common to all the citizens, and it was 
Aristeides, no democrat, who proposed this measure, and le 
proposed it as a thing simply just and fair. This was a great 
change. It made the existing constitution of state essentially 
democratic. Thus, as all the citizens were already legislators, 
so now they became all magistrates. 

2. The Selection of Magistrates by Lot.—We speak of 
this subject here, because the lot was introduced either in im- 
mediate connexion with the above-mentioned change in the 
archonship, or not long after ; probably somewhat later. 

The selection of magistrates by lot is not a thing that is of 
necessity demanded by the principles of a pure democracy. 
It is enough that magistrates be elected by the vote of all the 
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citizens. The lot arises out of a feeling which, though con. 
nected with, is distinct from the principle of democracy, we 
mean the sentiment of equality which is gratified in propor. 
tion as the equality of rights is made to become an equality of 
position. Thus, though the archonship was opened to all the 
citizens, and any one might be elected to the office, yet it was 
found that the old and wealthy families, either from tradi- 
tionary respect or from their wealth, had an advantage over 
the other citizens, and practically, the honor was as much 
limited as before. Now, it was the object of the lot to give 
the poor an equal chance for the office with the rich, and thus 
place both rich and poor on an actual equality, in this respect. 
The sentiment of “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” was pe- 
culiarly strong at Athens, at this juncture. All the citizens 
together, the poor as well as the rich, had left their country 
and embarked on board her “wooden walls,” rather than 
submit to the Persian. All had suffered in the contest—all, 
on their return from exile, had labored together. Besides, the 
democratic feeling had now become very powerful. The 
revolution effected by Themistocles, through which Attica 
became a maratime power, the success of her navy in the 
Persian war, the extension of commerce, and the founding of 
the new harbor town of the Piraeus, all these tended to pro- 
duce a new and more enterprising spirit in a portion of the 
people, and to make them somewhat antagonistic to the old 
order of things. It is, indeed, not strange that “the sailor 
folk” of the Piraeus, (as Aristotle calls them,*) who had 
conquered at Salamis, and made the state so powerful, should 
be not unwilling to see the new men of the harbor put upon 
a level with the old families of the city. 

This matter of the lot has been found much fault with. 
Socrates compared it to the case of mariners choosing their 
steersman by lot. We will not defend this use of the lot, but 
it may be well to look at the case just as it was. In the first 
place, the most important offices, as that of the generals, 





* “6 vauemig Gyros.” GyAog==Aeolic GAx—05, Cret. wéAx-0¢. Compare 
Lat. volg—us, (Vulgus,) Germ. volk, Ang. folk. 
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were not exposed to the lot; the people did not choose their 
steersmen in this way. In the next place, the lot was limited 
to those who had offered themselves as candidates, and finally 
each of these candidates must undergo a previous examina- 
tion (avexpiss) as to their qualifications, and any not qualified 
might be excluded. With these precautions, are there not 
places in our own country where we should stand an equal 
chance for good magistrates by the lot, as by the present mode 
of stuffed ballot-boxes and counterfeit voters—provided there 
should be no cheating in drawing the lot ? 

We have thus far traced the history of the legislative and 
administrative departments of government, from their rude 
beginnings to their perfect development according to the Athe- 
nian ideal of a pure democracy. Now, every citizen is lite- 
rally a legislator, every citizen virtually a magistrate. It re- 
mains to examine the judicial department of government. 
This brings us to the age of Pericles, and a consideration of 
the changes wrought by him will finish our view of the con- 
stitutional history of Athens. 

We find now, for the first time, distinct political parties 
within the democracy itself, and the questions at issue between 
them are the questions of conservatism and progress. The 
Kleisthenian constitution has grown to be a venerable institu- 
tion. The old families, the rural population, the wealthy and 
noble, gather around it to resist any further changes. On the 
other hand, the democrats of the Piraeus and the new men, 
the novi homines, of the old city, declare it to be no better 
than an oligarchy. The conservative party was headed by 
Kimon ; the party of progress, by Pericles. The judicial 
power vested in the archons, the Areopagus, and the senate 
of five hundred was the great point in dispute. Hitherto these 
bodies had exercised all the judicial powers of the state, and 
they had combined with them executive and administrative 
powers. The archon, for example, condemned the accused as 
judge, and as sheriff inflicted the punishment. He passed a 
decree in civil cases of debt, and as constable collected the 
judgment. He inflicted a fine as city magistrate, and as 
policeman exacted the payment. As judge, there was no 
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appeal from his decision; as sheriff, constable, policeman, there 
was no judge to control him. The separation of the judicial 
and administrative functions would now be regarded as a great 
improvement, and it probably was so then. But why take 
from the archonships and the Areopagus the judicial function, 
instead of the administrative? For two reasons. In these 
bodies lay the main strength of the conservatives. Around 
these clustered all the old feelings of family, and in them were 
centered whatever was left of the elements of oligarchy, 
Again, the archons did most of the judicial business, and they 
were only nine in number. But the growing democratic senti- 
ment demanded a more numerous and popular body. This 
small, compact body of men were in the possession of too 
much power ; that power, they claimed, ought to be distribn- 
ted among a much larger body of the citizens. It was, then, 
primarily about the archonship, and secondarily about the 
Areopagus, as made up of past archons, that the contest was 
mainly carried on. With great sagacity, Pericles, instead of 
attempting to overthrow these ancient bodies, proposed an 
entirely new system of judicial proceedings, which, in its 
necessary operation, should strip them of their judicial power. 
In this he was successful, but how bitter the contest was is 
manifest from the fact that Ephialtes, who was joint-leader with 
him in this measure, suffered assassination at the hands of a 
Boeotian, in the service of his enemies. The senate in being 
deprived of its judicial functions probably suffered no harm, 
but the new system inflicted a heavy blow upon the power and 
dignity of the venerable Areopagus, though it still retained its 
ancient office of trying cases of homicide. But the fate of the 
archon was peculiarly hard; at first a king in everything but 
the name, next the chief ruler in the oligarchy, then the 
supreme judge and magistrate in the democracy, then stripped 
of this exclusive privilege and put on a level with other citi- 
zens, till at last this ancient and venerable officer sinks down 
into a petty-attorney to prepare cases for the new courts, and a 
city policeman. 

We turn now to describe, though briefly, this new demo- 
cratic judiciary. The system was this. Six thousand citizens 
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were chosen from the whole body, six hundred from each 
tribe, as jurors or judges, for the year. One thousand of these 
were set aside to supply vacancies, the remainder were divi- 
ded into ten parts of five hundred each, and each part consti- 
tuted a court. There were, then, ten courts—equal to one 
from a tribe—of five hundred members each, who held the 
office for a year. These courts were all on an equality ; there 
was no appeal from one to another. They had not separate 
jurisdiction over particular departments of law; any case 
could be brought before any one of them. The members of 
this court were not taken from the legal profession, for there 
were none such at Athens; they were not jurors, for they deci- 
ded upon both law and fact, without a presiding judge to 
expound the law; they were not arbitrators, for they were to 
decide according to the law, and besides, there was a public 
body of arbitrators in addition to the dicasts; they were 
simply a body of citizens who were to employ a sound com- 
mon sense in the interpretation of the laws, and in their applica- 
tion to the facts in the cases that came before them. The sys- 
tem is a peculiar one, and can only be partially illustrated by 
modern practices. 

It will serve to explain the character of these courts to 
point out the manner in which cases were introduced and con- 
ducted before them. Any person who would bring a charge 
against another, or any plaintiff in a civil case, must first of 
all bring the matter before an archon. The archon, on re- 
ceivingthe complaint, inquired into the facts, as a grand juror, 
fixed the day for trial, and then chose, or caused to be chosen, 
by lot, some one of the ten courts before whom the case should 
be tried. The body of dikasts constituting a court, and the 
place in which the court was held, were called by the same 
name—dikasterion. There were ten such dikasteries where 
the courts were held. These were painted with distinctive 
colors, and had one of the ten letters of the alphabet inscribed 
over the doorway. The dikasts who were chosen by the lot to 
try the case, received each a staff of a color and with a letter 
on it corresponding to the color and letter of the dikastery 
where they were to hold the court. The archon presided at 
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the trial, laid before the court the result of his own investiga. 
tions, and directed the whole proceedings, but without any ju- 
dicial authority to declare the law or decide the case. It would 
seem, on the whole, that the courts of Athens as established 
by Pericles were simply popular jury courts, peculiar and un- 
like anything existing in our times. The large number of the 
dicasts, and the fact that it was not known till the lot was 
drawn what particular court should try any given case, guard- 
ed it sufficiently well against fraud, but not against the undue 
influence of appeals to passion and prejudice. Mr. Grote 
is of opinion that whatever praise can be given to the jury 
trial, may be given to the trial before the dikastery ; but 
he neglects to consider these very important differences—that 
the modern jury receives the law of the case from a profes- 
sional judge, and is more or less controlled by him, as to the 
view which is to be taken of the facts. Such is a general 
account of the popular judicatories instituted by Pericles. To 
this it is to be added that the six thousand judges were chosen 
by lot, so that every citizen had an equal chance of obtaining 
the judgeship. 

We have now before us the Athenian democracy in its com- 
pletely developed state, with each department, the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and administrative, popularized to the greatest 
possible extent. This grand characteristic stands forth promi- 
nent. Each citizen has an equal chance, as far as it is possible 
in the nature of things, in the offices and honors of the state, 
Each citizen is legislator, judge, magistrate. There is an ac- 
tual community io all the great departments of state affairs. 

But a pure and absolute democracy must have checks, in or- 
der to its safe working. These checks were furnished, not by 
excluding the dangerous classes from political privileges, as we 
have seen, but by setting one portion of the people to watch, 
as it were, the rest. Thus, with respect to magistrates, sena- 
tors, and generally all officers chosen, whether by vote or lot, 
they were liable to an examination (doxpacia) as to their fitness 
for the office they were chosen to fill, and at the end of the 
office to a scrutiny (#iévn) as to the manner in which they had 
conducted themselves in it. The dikasts seem not to have been 
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subjected to this scrutiny, and to have been more independent 
of checks than any other public body. But the heart of the 
Athenian system was the assembly, the ekklesia, where the 
mighty Demos ruled supreme. No other such legislative body 
ever existed. Its members might amount to twenty thousand, 
though probably not more than six thousand usually assembled. 
That a legislature, to use a modern phrase, composed of snch 
an enormous number of members, before which every possible 
question of foreign and domestic policy was to be discussed 
and settled, needed checks against hasty action, is too obvions 
to require discussion. Accordingly, we find Pericles, notwith- 
standing the extension he had given to the democracy in the 
establishment of the popular dikasteries, erecting barriers 
against the evils incident to so large an assembly. In explain- 
ing these checks against hasty legislation, it is necessary to 
distinguish between general and permanent ordinances,—laws, 
(vuor,) and decrees in individual cases of private interests or 
public policy—psephisms, ({ngicpara,) which continued in force 
only one year. The propositions which were proposed to the 
assembly, and which were adopted, fell under the one or the 
other of these two classes. With respect to the enactment of 
laws, the process was as follows: it was the duty of the Thes- 
mothets archons to make an annual examination of the laws, 
in order to discover if there were any contradictory laws on 
the same subjects. It was a revision of the laws, such as takes 
place with us, only it was done every year, instead of at irreg- 
ular intervals. The archons reported the results of their revi- 
sion to the assembly, which devoted a particular session to 
the subject ; namely, the first meeting of the year. The laws 
were then passed upon individually, and were either approved 
or rejected. Besides this, any citizen might propose a new 
law to the assembly, having first carried it through the Senate 
of Five Hundred. If the people thought these proposed laws 
or the laws which the archons reported for rejection worthy of 
farther attention, they deferred the matter to the third assem- 
bly of the year; that is, the third of the first prytany. Mean- 
while, a copy of the proposed laws was put up before the 
statues of the Eponymous heroes, which stood in front of the 
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council-chamber. At the third meeting, a large number of 
citizens were selected by lot from the dikasts, as a court before 
which the laws reported for rejection and the laws proposed to 
be adopted were to be tried. The members of this court were 
called nomothete, law-makers. At the same time, six advo- 
cates (syndics) were appointed to defend the laws which it was 
proposed to abrogate, while any one who had proposed their 
repeal might attack them. In the same way, too, the proposer 
of a new law might appear before the court to advocate it, 
while it might be opposed by any citizen. The action of the 
nomothete was final; nothing could become a law which did 
not have their sanction, nor could any law be repealed without 
it. Although the nomothete in the manner of their proceed- 
ings appear as a court, they were in fact a large popular as- 
sembly, consisting of five hundred or a thousand members, so 
that for the repeal or enactment of laws there were three dis- 
tinct steps to be taken ; first, the business was to be prepared 
and put into shape by what may be regarded as equivalent to 
a legislative committee with us, namely, either the six archons 
or the forty-nine senators of any given prytany, or, more prob- 
ably, the still smaller body of ten ; secondly, the matter thus 
prepared must come before the assembly, where it is either 
rejected or is declared to be worthy of more careful considera- 
tion; and then, finally, in this latter case, it is brought before 
another smaller but still popular assembly for thorough discus- 
sion and decision. And it deserves to be remarked, that Athe- 
nian Jaws, as distinct from decrees or psephisms, were distin- 
guished for their stability. The civil code of Solon, if we may 
so call it, lasted without much change to the end of the democ- 
racy.—In attributing the institution of the nomothetz to Peri- 
cles, we have followed Grote, although we acknowledge that 
in its character it seems to us to be more like Solon than Peri- 
cles. 

With respect to those resolutions of the assembly, which 
were to continue in force but a year, and which related to what 
might be called matters of state policy, the only check was a 
writ which might be brought against the proposer of any pseph- 
isn, for proposing things contrary to the laws, or against the 
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psephism itself. It was called the graphe paranomon. It 
was the policy of the Athenians to guard against the abroga- 
tion of the ancient laws, by the hasty and inconsiderate en- 
actment of new laws. We have just mentioned the process by 
which this was accomplished. But a law might also be abro- 
gated by a psephism, at least for a year, and by yearly repeat- 
ing the psephism, it might be substantially repealed. The 
original design of the graphe paranomon was to prevent the 
indirect abrogation of the laws. The reference of any ques- 
tioned psephism to a dikastery placed the passage of a psephism 
nearly on the same ground as the enactment of alaw. For the 
matter of the psephism must first pass the senate, and then go 
through the assembly, and then it might be brought before a 
dikastery, which was in fact a popular assembly. It should 
be added that this writ might be brought against any one that 
prepared a new law, so that with respect to laws there was a 
double check, that of the nomothets, and that of the dikastery. 
But the graphe paranomon was soon perverted from its origi- 
nal design. Party leaders made use of it as a weapon of party 
warfare. Thus Aeschines brought this kind of a writ against 
Ctesiphon, because he had proposed a psephism to crown De- 
mosthenes for his patriotic conduct as a leader in public affairs. 
But how was a psephism asserting that Desmosthenes was a 
patriotic citizen contrary to the laws? Because, says Aeschi- 
nes, the assertion is false, and there is a law which prohibits to 
insert any thing in a public document which is false. Now 
the law upon which he relied did not refer to psephisms at all, 
but to fictitious documents deposited in the public archives, 
so that it was only by a perversion of law that the merits of 
Demosthenes as a public man could be tried under this writ. 
But there was at least one thing in the psephism of Ctesiphon 
which was contrary to law, and Aeschines hoped that con- 
demnation on one point would condemn the whole. This writ 
was a great annoyance in the hands of the demagogue against 
the honest statesman. In speaking of the advantages which 
Philip had over himself, Demosthenes says :—“ Philip ruled 
his followers with absolute sway, not proclaiming before hand 
in popular votes, not taking counsel in public, not prosecuted 
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by demagogues, not put on trial for proposing measures con- 
trary to the laws, not respensible to any, but simply himself 
master, leader, lord of all”—a sentence which condenses every- 
thing which has ever been said concerning the inefficiency of 
republics in time of war. But on the other hand this proceed- 
ing was a tremendous weapon against corrupt and fraudulent 
public men—more tremendous even than a Covode committee. 

Such were the barriers against hasty and inconsiderate legis- 
lation in the assembly, and so long as the spirit of patriotism 
animated the people, they were sufficient. And never, as we 
have already said, has the world seen another such assembly 
for legislation as the Athenian ekklesia in the days of its glory. 
What sacrifices were here deliberately determined upon for 
freedom against slavery ! What generous principles were here 
proclaimed and carried out, of fighting for enemies even, as 
Demosthenes expresses it, rather than see a Grecian state en- 
slaved! What magnanimous sentiments of honor animated 
its deliberations, urging to everything that was great and ele- 
vated. Here the noble resolution was passed, proposed by 
Themistocles, to leave the country and all it held that was 
sacred and dear, rather than submit to the Persian. Here 
were carried on the mighty party conquests of Aristeides and 
Themistocles, of Pericles and Kimon. It was the ekklesia 
which reared the Parthenon and adorned the Acropolis; it was 
in this body that the walls of the city were built, and the har- 
bor of the Piraeus fortified. It was here, too, that Pericles and 
Demosthenes delivered those orations, which have won the ad- 
miration of the world. 

In the preceding sketch of the Athenian constitution of the 
state, we have intentionally omitted many points of interest, but 
the limits proper to an Article in our review seemed to require 
it, and besides our object was merely to give a birds-eye view 
of the whole, and this required only the prominent points. We 
have also aimed to show the progressive steps by which the 
final result was reached, and in so doing may have followed 
Mr. Grote in some things too implicitly, but it seemed to us 
better to look at the growth of the Athenian constitution in its 
causes, and to arrange its successive stages in accordance with 
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them, than to refer the whole to Solon, even if we should run 
the risk of misplacing some things. We conclude by drawing 
attention to afew points of contrast between Athenian and 
American democracy. 

The great distinction between the two has been already 
mentioned. The Athenian democracy was a direct, absolute 
government of the people. The American democracy is a 
government carried on through representatives of the people. 
The responsibility of what was done rested directly on -the 
Athenian citizen,—the responsibility of the American is more 
remote, as lying not in his immediate participation in the 
measures of government, but in his election of those who 
represent him. With the Athenian, the assembly of the peo- 
ple was the great object of interest, with us it is the ballot- 
box. This makes a great difference in the character of the 
people. The Athenians had more of personal equality. Each 
one had not only the privilege of being elected to administra- 
tive and judicial offices, but had an equal chance with any 
other of obtaining them ;—of the assembly—the legislature— 
he was amember of course. Bat in our representative democ- 
racy, the only place where there is personal equality is at the 
polls. Hence, there is as much distinction of classes in society 
with us as anywhere in the world; there is, in fact, more 
jealousy, from the inability to draw the lines with precision. 
Nor is it at all unnatural that those who vaunt themselves 
preéminently as democrats should have the most of vulgar dis- 
play of rank and wealth. Yet there is a strong desire for 
personal equality ; and expressions, such as “ the masses,” are 
popular because they represent those who are included under 
them as undistinguishable from each other. 

We may notice another distinction, arising from the one just 
mentioned. The Athenian magistrate was held more strictly 
accountable to the people than with us. Every one who exer- 
cised any office whatever, was obliged to render a formal 
account of his office, and the bodies before whom it was 
rendered were sufficiently numerous to make the responsi- 
bility direct to the people. With us there is scarce any direct 
responsibility at all, except to party. It is commonly believed 
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that under the present administration, enormous corruption 
has been practiced by the President and leading members of 
his cabinet, but who believes any one will be brought to trial 
and punished?. There is not an election in which there are 
not acknowledged frauds, but who is ever accused and tried 
for them? And yet, one would think that in a representative 
democracy, if anything ought to be pure and free from fraud, 
it is the election of the representatives, of those who are to 
stand in the place of the people—in fact, to be the peo- 
ple. Whether we look at it historically or philosophically, we 
shall find that the weak point of our representative democ- 
racy, is the practical difficulties in the way of preventing 
public corruption, and of shielding the ballot-box from fraud. 
We cannot have many more Presidents chosen by fraudulent 
votes. 

We may also notice a difference in the basis on which the 
two forms of democracy have been made to rest. The Athe- 
nian democracy was the creature of the people, because the 
people so willed it. The American democracy has its founda- 
tions in the natural and inalienable rights of man; the one 
rested on force, the other rests on right,—and it is one of the 
dark signs of the times that the doctrine of the inalienable 
rights of man, as man, so peculiarly American, is held in 
contempt by such growing numbers. 

Perhaps, from the above mentioned distinction in the bases 
on which the two forms of democracy rest, we may explain 
the fact that none but Athenians could be citizens, while with 
us persons of foreign birth are readily admitted to this privi- 
lege, though doubtless there were other causes. At any rate, 
after the citizenship was established by Kleisthenes, no for- 
eigner, however long he may have resided in the country, 
could become a citizen except by a vote of six thousand citi- 
zens in his favor. This would satisfy, we presume, the most 
bigoted “ know-nothing.” 

It is worthy of notice, that the Athenian democracy was of 
but short duration. The democracy proper may be regarded 
as extending from the time of Kleisthenes to the battle of 
Cheeronea, from 509 to 338 B.C., one hundred and seventy- 
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one years. But the democracies of Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and other early settled states, have already ex- 
jsted from two hundred to two hundred and forty years, or 
even more, nor is there any appearance of degeneracy. The 
federal union is not a necessary part of the democracies of these 
states; the democracies might continue, though the Union 
should be destroyed, though we hold that the union of the in- 
dividual democracies of the country into that peculiar, indi- 
vidual thing which we call the General Government is as much 
superior to anything that ever existed in Greece, as is our rep- 
resentative democracy to the pure democracy of Athens. It 
is a little remarkable that the ingenious Greek mind never at- 
tained to the notion of a representative democracy or of a con- 
federation of democracies under a general government, unless 
in respect to the latter point we except the Achean league. 
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Articte VIIL—ORIGINAL SIN : THE STATE OF THE QUESTION, 


The Southern Presbyterian Review for April, 1850. Dr. 
Baird’s Elohim Revealed. A Review by the Rev. J. Tuorn- 
wet, D. D. 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. April, 1860, 
Article V. The First and Second Adam; a Review of 
Dr. Baird’s Elohim Revealed. 


Ir has been a received and largely prevailing view in the 
Christian Church, that the descendants of Adam, at the begin- 
ning of their existence in this world, and before the exercise of 
personal agency, are ill-deserving. It has always been felt that, 
considering the nature of sin and responsibility, this fact pre- 
sents a difficult problem for solution. In respect to everything 
congenital, are not men passive andinvoluntary? How, then, 
can they be culpable? If they have sin in them at birth, 
how shall the inference be avoided that God is the author of it ? 

We design, in the briefest manner possible, to describe the 
various opinions entertained on this subject, in order to ex- 
hibit to our readers the present state of the discussion. They 
who assume the fact of innate guilt, in the strict sense of the 
term, involving ill-desert, are divided as follows : 

1. Those who adopt the theory of individual preéxistence. 
The ancient representative of this doctrine was Origen, who 
held that every soul fell from rectitude by an act of free-will, 
in an earlier state of existence; that Adam and all his poster- 
ity are incarnate souls who thus come into this world, tainted 
with guilt. This view is advocated by Dr. Edward Beecher, 
in “ The Conflict of Ages.” In a modified form it is held by 
Dr. Julius Miller, who in his work on the Doctrine of Sin— 
perhaps the most learned and thorough treatise upon the gen- 
eral subject that has ever been written—defends the notion of a 
“ timeless ” preéxistence of the individual, prior (if we may use a 
word that expresses time, where the relation of time is dropped 
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out) to his present consciousness. The theory of preéxist- 
ence, if it could be established and shown to be consistent 
with the Scriptures, would of course remove the difficulty, as 
all sin would be connected with the sinrer’s personal agency. 
We remark in passing, that the aim and point of Dr. Beech- 
er’s work have been generally overlooked by the critics, who 
have charged him with simply removing the difficulty a step 
further back and leaving the introduction of sin as great 
a mystery as it was before. It was not his purpose to ac- 
count for the permission of sin or its non-prevention on the 
part of God, but to show the consistency of inborn ill-desert 
with the principles of justice and the proper conception of sin. 
The hypothesis which he advances, provided it be allowed as 
a fact, fully accomplishes this end. 

The view presented by Coleridge, in the noted chapter of his 
Aids to Reflection, does not differ materially, as far as we see, 
from that of Miller. At the beginning of his conscious life here, 
the will of every individual is found determined to the inferior 
good. This evil direction of the will isthe same in all men. It 
is the common principle underneath tendencies to particular sins, 
and varying forms of sinful action. It is that fact which we as- 
sert of every individual, not because he has been guilty of this or 
that definite crime, or has this or that bad trait, but because 
he isa man. Hence it is called original sin. It is an evil, the 
commencement of which no individual can refer to any parti- 
culartime. Nay, in reference to this subject, the relations of 
time are alien or heterogeneous, as the attributes and relations 
of space are to the affections. This evil disposition being moral, 
must originate in an act of self-determination, an act, however, 
known only through its consequences and implied in the condi- 
tion of the soul onward from the time when the soul comes un- 
der the eye of consciousness. This sin is a consequence of Adam’s 
fall, in the sense that it is “a link in the chain of historic in- 
stances, whereof Adam is the first ;” a consequence, as our 
birth is owing to his existence. He being the first in tine, 
“is taken as the diagram.” No other connection of this tran- 
scendental act with the sin of Adam, does Coleridge admit, 
and the point is one on which he is not very explicit. 
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2. Those who adopt the doctrine of an inherited corruption 
of character which is culpable, while denying that the de- 
scendants of Adam are responsible, or accounted guilty, for his 
transgression. This opinion does not solve the problem which 
we have indicated above, but presupposes the possibility of ill- 
desert where there is no kind of participation, whether real or 
constructive, in the actions that occasion it. It rests on the 
assumption that moral evil, like physical evil, is hereditary. 
This view has not been held very extensively, nor has it been 
defended in a very systematic or satisfactory manner. It was 
brought forward in the 17th century by the French theologian, 
Joshua Placzeus, was vigorously disputed, and is condemned in 
the Xth and XIth paragraphs of the Formula Consensus Helvet- 
ica, where the ordinary Calvinistic doctrine of immediate impu- 
tation is asserted in opposition to it. A view substantially 
similar to that of Placwus is espoused by that part of the 
New England theologians who are denominated Old School, 
including the late Professors Tyler and Woods. Discarding the 
doctrine of a native ill-desert based on a covenant with Adam, 
as well as the doctrine of a real participation in his transgres- 
sion, they nevertheless hold that men derive from him a 
wicked nature. There are passages in the writings of Dr. 
Dwight which seem to inculcate this doctrine of propagated 
sin, though other passages appear to be irreconcilable with 
such a view. 

8. Those who believe that the posterity of Adam commit- 
ted transgression in him and with him, so that their inborn ill- 
desert is properly and truly for their own act. This view is an 
offshoot from philosophical Realism, which regards human 
nature as a unit, and as identical in all the individuals of the 
race. The act of Adam, according to the Realistic view, 
being the common act of the race, belongs alike to all its 
members, as soon as they become possessed of personal being. 
This is the original doctrine of original sin, by which it was 
sought to reconcile hereditary guilt with the conception of sin 
as the free act of the sinner’s will, and at the same time to 
put aside the blasphemous notion that God creates moral evil. 
Augustin first explicitly stated and maintained the Realistic 
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hypothesis, in which he was followed by the theology of the 
Middle Ages and of the Reformation. 

The Roman Catholic Church, whenever it has departed from 
this view, has inclined to a modified Pelagianism. The Realis- 
tic hypothesis, in its clear and simple form, independent of 
the theory of the covenant with Adam, by which that view was 
first supplemented, and then supplanted, has been defended by 
Professor Shedd of Andover, and also in the recent work of 
Dr. Baird, entitled “ Elohim Revealed.” 

4. Those who hold to the imputation of the first sin, on the 
ground of a covenant by which Adam was constituted the fed. 
eral head of the race, it being stipulated that in case he trans- 
gressed the law, his posterity should be regarded and treated as 
culpable from the start, although in his disobedience they had 
actually no part. According to this form of the doctrine of Im- 
putation, as it is expounded by Dr. Thornwell and other author- 
ities, men are born ill-deserving—-we use this epithet on ac- 
count of the possible ambiguity of the word guilty—in con- 
sequence of the covenant which provided that, in case a given 
event occnrred in which they could have no real agency what- 
ever, they should be thus born. They not only suffer by 
reason of Adam’s sin, but they deserve to suffer, being objects 
of the Divine displeasure. The withdrawal of the fellow- 
ship of God, which leaves men under the dominion of 
sin, is a part of the penalty of the transgression which is, 
in the sense explained, imputed to them. The Realistic hy- 
pothesis is expressly rejected; the notion of inherited sin, 
founded in the mere connection of parent and child, is likewise 
denied, and native ill-desert is derived in the first instance solely 
from the covenant. The propriety and reasonableness of the 
Covenant are made to rest, indeed, upon the fact of our being 
descended from Adam, but this fact by itself is admitted to 
furnish no valid reason for charging his moral actions upon 
his posterity. This view may not inaptly be named Lockian 
or nominalistic Calvinism. It is the doctrine of the Princeton 


divines, and has often been defended on the pages of their 
Review. 
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The precise time when it was first broached, our reading 
does not enable us to fix; but the doctrine forms no part of 
the ancient Augustinian theology, and even after the conception 
of a federal headship in Adam obtained currency among the 
theologians of the seventeenth century, who followed the scheme 
of Cocceius, the stress was laid, in vindicating the divine justice, 
upon the natural headship of the progenitor of the race, and 
our numerical identity with him. When pressed by objections, 
theologians fell back upon their Realism. This is true of 
Owen, whose authority, we believe, is unquestioned at Prince- 
ton. Inhis “ Display of Arminianism,” he makes us chargeable 
with Adam’s transgression, because it was our crime commit- 
ted in him, and formally distinguishes between the imputation 
of Adam’s sin and the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, 
Righteousness, which is a blessing, can be imputed to us, he 
affirms, without our own act, but sin cannot. Of this Augus- 
tinian type of Calvinism, President Edwards was also an adhe- 
rent. We have never thought it quite ingenuons for the 
Princeton writers to claim an identity of theological senti- 
ment with divines like Owen, and with the great reformers 
and ancient teachers of the church, when there is, in truth, so 
wide and radical a discrepance. 

To exhibit this diversity, we have only need to place a sen- 
tence from the Princeton Article upon Dr. Baird side by side 
with a sentence from Edwards: “ It [Adam’s sin] is imputed 
to them, [his posterity,] not because it was antecedently to 
that imputation, and irrespective of the covenant on which 
the imputation is founded, already theirs; but because they 
were appointed to stand their probation in him.” So says the 
Princeton reviewer. But President Edwards takes just the 
opposite view. In connection with the statement that “the 
species acted in Adam” he remarks: “ The sin of the apostasy 
is not theirs [i. e. ours] merely because God imputes it to 
them. But it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground 
God imputes it to them.” 

Realism may be false, but the theologians who built their 
scheme upon it, adopted a doctrine in respect to the necessary 
conditions of responsibility, which the modern divines, to 
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whom we allude, repudiate. And this difference, to one who 
looks below the surface of a theological system for the princi- 
ples at its foundation, is all-important. 

Dr. Samuel J. Baird, a pastor of the Old School Presbyte- 
rian Church, in the recent work to which we have referred, 
appears as the champion of Realism, and as the earnest opposer 
of that form of the doctrine of imputation which is generally 
received among his brethren. We have been greatly inter- 
ested in the comments upon his work in the leading Reviews 
of the denomination to which he belongs. The Article in the 
Princeton Review, and that in the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view from the pen of Dr. Thornwell, marshal the objections 
to the notion of a numerical identity of men with their first 
parent, and combat that theory with much force. The idea 
that we possess a nature identically the same as that of Adam, 
and are one with him, in such a sense that we do what he 
does, and are the real and responsible authors of his act, is 
indeed encumbered with difficulties. Why are we responsible 
for a single act of Adam, and no farther? Why do we not 
repent, as well as transgress, in him? If we commit Ais sin, 
in virtue of the common nature, why does not he, for the same 
reason, commit ours? If, on this ground, we are guilty for 
the disobedience of Adam, why not also for the sins of our 
nearer ancestors, and for all the sins of all the members of the 
race?’ Nay, why is not each man the author of the transgres- 
sions of every other? What, acccording to Dr. Baird’s theory, 
is a person more than a phenomenal product of the one com- 
mon nature, in which all causation, and hence all accounta- 
bility and guilt, reside? Inquiries like these are pressed upon 
him by his reviewers. But when they abandon the offensive, 
and proceed to vindicate their own doctrine of federal head- 
ship and imputation, they are not so successful. Upon this 
part of their reasoning, we observe, in the first place, that 
they rest the justice of the alleged covenant, and the con- 
sequent imputation, on no sufficient ground. The question is, 
how the arrangement itself, by the operation of which we 
are to become guilty without our own act, is compatible with 
justice? No one will contend that a covenant with any 
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human being that, in case he sins, an angel in heaven shall 
become ill deserving, would accord with our necessary con- 
ception of justice,—with the principle of swum cwique. Nor 
is it possible to see how a like covenant with any man now 
living, by which his conduct shall determine the moral desert 
of Adam, would be any more accordant with our intuitive 
sense of right. Why is a covenant with Adam, which involves 
us in guilt without our agency, more just and reasonable? Is 
it because he is our progenitor? But this circumstance, ac- 
cording to the Princeton divines, does not go a step towards 
justifying the imputation of his character and actions to us, 
They argue, in the review of Dr. Baird, with all their might 
against the Placaean doctrine of propagated sin. It denies, 
they say, any probation to the race; it refers the origination 
of sin to a mere physical law, placing moral beings in the 
same category with lions and asps; it is unscriptural, and 
subverts the whole evangelical scheme. “This doctrine, 
which denies the immediate or antecedent imputation of 
Adam’s sin, and makes inherent corruption, as derived from 
him, the primary ground of the condemnation of the race, 
was consequently declared, almost with one voice, to be con- 
trary to Scripture, to the faith of the reformed churches, and 
even of the church Catholic.” It is contrary, as they truly 
affirm, to the creeds of the Lutheran and Latin, as well as the 
Calvinistic churches. Dr. Thornwell is not less decided in his 
condemnation, on grounds of reason and justice, of that doc- 
trine which founds guilt in our mere physical relationship to 
Adam. Yet they aver that this relationship is sufficient to 
render the covenant just and proper which condemns us be- 
fore our existence and without our act,—a covenant which, 
apart from this natural connection, would be irrational and 
contrary to right. We must confess that we do not under: 
stand how the natural connection of Adam with us, which 
no more renders us criminal for his act than it does the 
angels in heaven, can yet furnish the basis for a covenant, which 
covenant shall fasten the ill-desert of that act upon us. What 
is there in the circumstance of consanguinity between him and 
us, to make such a covenant just and reasonable? Why would 
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pot a covenant of this nature, where a brother or a cousin is the 
contracting party, or federal representative, be equally conso- 
nant with justice? Be it remembered that the doctrine of im- 
putation through federal headship is brought forward to ex- 
plain the justice of our being judged guilty of Adam’s sin, 
which it would be unrighteous and absurd to charge upon us 
as being descended from him. It is impossible to dodge this 
objection to the righteousness of the Covenant itself, or to take 
refuge in a cloud of Jeclamation, or to silence controversy by an 
appeal to creeds. Why was it right to constitute Adam our 
representative, and to judge us to be ill-deserving—to blame 
us—in case heshouldsin? It is no answer to say that such 
was the will of God. This answer, if it had any validity, 
must be equally good in defense of Realism or inherited sin, 
or any other of the theories which the Princeton Reviewer and 
Dr. Thornwell reject. Only two considerations in reply to this 
question, as we remember, are urged in the Articles before us. 
The one is the exploded principle of scientia Det media, by 
which our condemnation for the sin of Adam is pronounced to 
be just for the reason that we should have stood a similar trial 
no better. On this principle, Dr. Thornwell might as well con- 
tend for the justice of hating, condemning, and punishing 
Adam before he was tempted, because his sin was a foreseen 
event, and for the justice of sending the whole human race to 
hell without a probation which it was certain they would not 
successfully undergo. If the scientia media is a sound prin- 
ciple, we may consider a spotless being ill-deserving if we 
know that he will sin hereafter—that he would fall from holi- 
ness if he were subject to certain temptations. The second 
and more usual course is to appeal to the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness. We recollect that Dr. Chalmers, in his Insti- 
tutes of Theology, counsels ministers to turn off persons who 
find difficulty with the doctrine of imputed sin, to the doc- 
trine of imputed righteousness. This may be a shrewd course, 
but the answer is not philosophical or satisfactory. It affords 
no insight into the justice of imputation without personal 
agency, to say that we draw an advantage from it. It simply 
affirms that the same difficulty is found in another place and 
VOL. XVII. 46 
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raises no opposition there. It amounts, at best, merely to this— 
that if the covenant be not just, a certain scheme of theology 
crumbles to the ground. Grant that the truth of Christianity 
itself, as these reviews contend, is staked on the existence and 
propriety of the covenant referred to, yet this fact contains no 
solution of the difficulty ; it does not show how such a cov- 
enant is consistent with the proper definition of justice. The 
problem is not to prove the great importance of believing that 
the descendants of Adam are made ill-deserving by the impu- 
tation to them of his sin, in consequence of an agreement into 
which he entered with the Creator; but the problem is to re. 
concile such a transaction with the universal conception of jus- 
tice, and the known conditions of responsibility. Hence the 
reference to the case of Christ is not pertinent. 

We have no design to controvert this theory of imputation, 
Onur purpose has been to make it evident that, regarded as an 
elucidation of the fact of native ill-desert, it is totally insuffi- 
cient. In this belief we are happy to have the concurrence of 
the divines who embrace and defend it. We have to complain, 
however, of the Princeton Reviewer, that he is not consistent 
with himself, and that he makes assertions in one part of his 
essay which he virtually contradicts in another. Thus, refer- 
ring to Dr. Baird and others, he writes: “the «pirov Léudeg of 
such speculations is, that moral principles or dispositions owe 
their character to their origin, and not to their nature. It 
is assumed that innate, hereditary depravity cannot have the 
nature of sin in us, unless it be sclf-originated.” “Things are, 
however, what they are, no matter how they originate. Ifa 
man is black, he is black, whether he was born so or made 
himself so. If he is good, he is good; if bad, he is bad, 
whether he is the one or the other by birth or self-determina- 
tion.” According to this doctrine, there is no difficulty to 
remove, and no problem to solve. There is no need of self- 
determination, either personal or vicarious, real or construc- 
tive, as the condition sine gué non of ill-desert. The scheme 
of federal headship is entirely gratuitous, for no probation is 
requisite as the antecedent of guilt. The remarks we have 
just quoted are directly in the teeth of all that the same Re- 
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viewer says in opposition to the Placszean doctrine of hered- 
itary sin. But his anxiety to establish the proposition that we 
had a probation in Adam, our appointed representative, 
proves his conviction that self-origination—at least construc- 
tive self-origination—zs indispensable to ill-desert. And the 
real point is whether a case of constructive self-origination 
can be made out in accordance with truth and justice. The 
Reviewer speaks of the federal headship of Adam as “the 
Bible solution of the difficulty ” which lies in the fact of in- 
born sin. There is, then, a difficulty to be removed, and this 
difficulty, as everybody knows, is none other than the appar- 
ent absence of any dependence of our native character upon 
our will, 

Now the advocates of this doctrine of imputation confess 
that it does not answer the purpose. They acknowledge that 
the solution is no adequate solution. They admit that the 
difficulty which this scheme is brought forward to remove, still 
remains. Hear Dr. Thornwell: “ The Covenant, therefore, 
does explain the fact of their being sinners, before they were 
born—does give them a history before their actual being. The 
only question is, was the covenant just? That depends upon the 
fact whether natural headship creates an union with Adam 
sufficiently intimate to ground these judicial transactions. If it 
does, the mystery is solved. We maintain that it does, but ac- 
knowledge very frankly that we donot fully see how. We under- 
stand a part of the case, but only a part. The thing which has 
always perplexed us most is to account for the sense of personal 
demerit, of guilt and shame, which unquestionably accom- 
panies our sense of native corruption. It is not felt to be a mis- 
fortune or calamity, but a crime.” That is tosay, the very thing 
to be accounted for, the ill-desert prior to personal agency, is 
still involved in darkness! The covenant does not clear it up! 
On the contrary, the covenant itself needs explanation not less 
than the problem which it comes forward tosolve! How wecan 
sin vicariously, and be criminal before we have existed, Dr. 
Thornwell professes himself incompetent to answer. It is what 
has always perplexed him most. Why, then, pretend, as many 
of these theologians do, that they possess a solution of the diffi- 
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culty? Why not say distinctly, as Dr. Thornwell says in sub- 
stance, that the scheme of federal headship does not render the 
fact of inborn guilt more intelligible than it was before? Why 
offer their doctrine to the reason of men as a sufficient ex- 
planation, and one in which the mind can rest? Is there any 
mystery in our being justly punished and sinful, without hav- 
ing ourselves sinned, or is there not? The Princeton divines 
occasionally concede that there és a mystery which they are un- 
able to fathom. The drift of much of their writing makes it 
manifest that the mystery springs from the conviction which they 
have in common with the rest of mankind, that ill-desert pre- 
supposes personal agency and self-determination ; for if there 
is no ground for this conviction, there is no mystery in the 
case. The federal theology grows out of the desire to find 
something that shall ground ill-desert in the absence of self- 
determination ; but its advocates confess that they do not suc- 
ceed. We protest, not against their doctrine of federal head- 
ship, which they conscientiously believe to be taught in the 
scriptures, but against the mode in which that doctrine is often 
presented, as if it contained a plain and complete solution~ 
one conformed to the proper conceptions of justice and of the 
conditions of responsibility—of the fact of innate guilt. When 
it is allowed that the requirements of the problem are not 
met by the supposition of a covenant and of probation in an- 
other, that the possibility of guilt incurred by such means is 
still a subject of perplexity, there is a virtual recognition of 
the great principle that accountability is inseparable from per- 
sonal agency. An exception is indeed alleged, but because it 
is an exception, we are informed that we cannot understand it, 
and must wait for light. There is no direct attempt to subvert 
the common idea that the responsibility of a moral being is 
bounded by the limits of his personal agency. 

With Dr. Thornwell,—as far as he recognizes this truth. of 
individual responsibility, and he does recognize it in admitting 
that the covenant is an inadequate solution, and that his per- 
plexity still continnes,—we have no serious dispute. We only 
wish that a similar frankness might characterize all the defend- 
ers of the doctrine of imputation. But we must proceed to 
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" state the last hypothesis which is open to believers in connate 
ilt. 

as The fact may be affirmed, and declared to be inexplica- 
ble. It may be held that the phenomena of conscience and 
the testimony of the Scriptures prove that men are sinful when 
they come into the world, while the manner of their becoming 
so is beyond our present knowledge. The fact is asserted; the 
possibility of the fact is inscrutable. Self-origination is con- 
ceded to be requisite to guilt; here self-origination seems to 
be wanting, and hence the fact is mysterious. Into this view, 
the Princeton theology would resolve itself, if its adherents were 
firm and consistent in the concession that, in consequence of 
our imperfect knowledge, the justice and reasonableness of the 
covenant with Adam cannot be discerned, and this on account 
of our intuitive belief that where there is no self-determination 
there is no guilt. This hypothesis may be adopted, however, 
whether the doctrine of the federal headship of Adam is 
accepted or denied. 


The fact that men are guilty before they personally commit 
transgression in this life, which is assumed in the above men- 
tioned theories, is not universally believed. We proceed to 
state the principal doctrines on the subject which have been 
embraced by those who deny that we are ill-deserving at birth. 

1. The Pelagian view. The Pelagians held that the souls of 
men at the beginning of life, are pure and free from evil, like 
the soul of Adam before his disobedience, and that men sin 
merely in imitation of the example set them by their progeni- 
tor. It was likewise a part of their creed that not all who are 
thus subjected to moral trial, disobey the law. In other words, 
they did not hold to the universality of sin, according to the 
church view. With the Pelagians, we should perhaps place 
the Socinians, though these allowed that a proclivity to sin, not 
itself culpable, is inherited as the result of transgressions cor- 
mitted by those who have gone before us. 

2. The Arminian view. The Arminians, in their symbols 
and standard writers, deny that the inborn propensities to evil, 
which are inherited from Adam, are in themselves sinful. 
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They are “ malum, non culpa.” But inasmuch as Adam lost 
in his fall that grace of God which he required to qualify him 
for holy action, his posterity are by nature destitute of this 
supernatural gift, and therefore come inevitably under the 
dominion of sin. At the same time, sufficient grace is given 
to all to enable them to accept the Redeemer and be saved 
by Him. 

Watson, the distinguished expounder of Methodist theology, 
teaches that all the consequences of Adam’s sin, including 
eternal death, fell upon his posterity, and defends the justice of 
this arrangement on the ground that grace has put the means 
of salvation within the reach of all. That is to say, the in- 
justice of their condemnation is made up to them by grace. 
He loses sight of the obvious fact that a judicial sentence is 
not saved from being unrighteous by being coupled with an 
offer of pardon. In short, his system makes grace a debt. 
This confusion of ideas runs through and vitiates his reason- 
ing on the subject ; and all for the want of a sharp definition 
and separation of sin and grace. It is very plain that the 
Arminian doctrine of a gracious ability given to the sinner in 
compensation for the inability, and consequent sin and con- 
demnation, which come upon him without his act, involves a 
fatal contradiction. 

3. The Zuinglian doctrine. Zuingle denied that the dis- 
order or corruption of nature, which is derived ultimately from 
Adam, is properly sin, though it be the uniform occasion of sin. 
Morbus est proprie et conditio, are his words. Sin, in the proper 
sense, begins when the will complies with the solicitation of 
the irregular desires ; and this compliance occurs uniformly at 
the moment when responsible agency begins. This was the 
theology of Jeremy Taylor. The inherited disorder in our 
moral constitution, together with the unfavorable change in 
external circumstances, both which result from Adam’s fall, 
constitute a force of temptation which, though it does render 
sin inevitable, yet, in the case of every individual, renders it 
certain that he will transgress the law at the instant when his 
moral powers awake, and the alternative of good or evil is pre- 
sented to his choice. This is substantially the view of the sub- 
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ject which is taken by the so called New School theology in 
this country. The doctrine is that in consequence of Adam’s 
sin, we begin life and probation under law, at a disadvantage, 
inasmuch as a disorder subjective, as well as external,—either 
the one or the other, or both,—has ensued; a disadvantage 
which, while it does not necessitate sin, but leaves a power to 
the contrary, does, nevertheless, establish the certainty that the 
first moral act, as well as character afterwards, until it is re- 
newed by grace, will be sinful. The universality of sin, not 
necessitated, but made certain, notwithstanding a power to the 
contrary, is the formula of the creed. Among the distinguished 
advocates of this opinion are the late Dr. Taylor of New 
Haven, Mr. Barnes, and Professor Park of Andover. It may 
be added, that Dr. Taylor declined to fix the ground of this 
certainty of sin either in a changed moral constitution or in 
the changed circumstances, but contented himself with placing 
this ground in nature, a term under which he included both 
these factors, from which, taken together, and in their connec- 
tion with each other, the certainty of sin is derived. 

This view is not exempt from difficulty, and it may serve as 
food for reflection if we state cuncisely, and without comment, 
the objections, apart from the Scriptures, which have been 
brought against it by Miller and other recent writers of marked 
ability. 

1. It is contended that the Zuinglian theory exposes to haz- 
ard the earnest Christian view of man’s culpable character in 
the sight of God, if his theory be not, indeed, fatal to that 
view. To account for the universality of sin, in all nations and 
ages, for the commission of sin in the case of every human 
being as soon as the opportunity is afforded him, it is necessary 
to suppose the highest degree of inherited liableness to sin 
short of a compulsory force. But as you pile up temptation, 
you seem to lessen guilt, and provide an excuse for the trans- 
gressor. It is urged that if not the universality of sin, then its 
criminality is imperiled. 

2. It is contended that the doctrine of our probation, as 
held by the New School, presents no advantage over other 
theories, in respect to the honor rendered to the justice and 
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merey of God. The decision of his immortal destiny is com- 
mitted to a speechless infant who possesses a disordered moral 
constitution, as an inheritance, and begins his moral life under 
the most unfavorable cireumstances—circumstances so unfa- 
vorable that not one in the countless myriads, in point of fact, 
stands the trial for an instant. It must not be said that they 
share in the benefit of a redemptive system. That system 
originates in grace, and implies ill-desert to the full extent, and 
just condemnation under law, in all to whom redemption is 
offered. It is maintained that the Zuinglian view of the 
manner of our probation throws a cloud over the divine char- 
acter more dense and dark than do the theories which that 
view would supplant, and a cloud which men are likely to dis- 
perse by mitigating the guilt and the consequences of trans- 
gression, and thus destroying the foundations of the Gospel. 

8. It is contended that the Zuinglian doctrine confuses the 
verdict of conscience in reference to the extent of our sinful- 
ness. It is said that, according to this theory, our inordinate 
passions and appetites—all that the old theologians called con- 
cupiscence—are partly of the nature of a disease which does not 
involve personal guilt, and partly the fruit of our own trans- 
gression in yielding to them in times past, so that how much 
is a misfortune, and how much is asin, we cannot determine. 
How shall an individual decide, when vindictive emotions fill 
his heart, what part to ascribe to his unfortunate, disordered 
make, and what part to his own choices?, The conscience, 
it is affirmed, is distracted and confused, and weakened, by 
the very necessity of entering into such an inquiry. 

4. It is contended that conscience would not only be con- 
fused by the practical adoption of the Zuinglian hypothesis, 
bat that the express utterances of conscience are incompatible 
with it. Miller, for example, asserts that an awakened con- 
science does condemn indiscriminately the feelings which un- 
der the New School system, must be referred, in part at least, 
to our hereditary disorder, and thus acquitted of guilt; and that 
this proposition is verified by the concurrent experience of the 
great body of the Christian church. That is to say, conscience 
attaches blame to what, according to the New School, is not 
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morally evil. Again, he argues that the earliest phenomena 
of conscience, the first exercise of that faculty, is in the form 
of self-accusation. The child does something for which he 
feels self-condemned, and this reproof of conscience antedates 
any precept emanating from that faculty, and is the sign and 
evidence of asin antecedent to any command or prohibition 
thence derived. The inference, of course, is, if the fact is cor- 
rectly given, that there was guilt before the transgression of a 
known law or the development in consciousness of the sense 
of obligation. 


We leave these objections to make what impression they 
may, not caring at present to pursue the discussion. In 
giving this rapid sketch of the current opinions upon this 
great subject of Christian theology, we have not intended to set 
forth a particular view of our own, nor have we described the 
diverse interpretations of Scriptare which have been adopted by 
the various parties. In conclusion, we indicate the method 
which must be pursued both in settling the fact and the phi- 
losophy, or solution of the fact. There are, in our judgment, 
three principal sources of knowledge on the subject. First, 
what is the testimony of the Scriptures? Do they pro- 
pound a definite doctrine upon the points in question, and if 
so, what is it? Then, what says Christian consciousness, or 
the feeling and judgment of the body of unprejudiced Christian 
men, who have been taught by the Word and the Spirit of 
God? How does that consciousness decide, which has been 
molded by these agencies? And lastly, there is room for an 
inductive argument based on the phenomena of conscience in 
its early development and upon facts of human character and 
conduct as they present themselves, on every side, to our ob- 
servation. What do these phenomena prove? What do these 
facts imply? Investigations conducted after this method, are 
the only road to sound and trustworthy conclusions. 

The New England theology from the time when the elder 
Edwards wrote his treatise on Original Sin, has been engaged in 
the endeavor to vindicate individual responsibility, and to re- 
pel the objection to the Christian doctrine of depravity that it 
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makes men blame-worthy for what they could not avoid. The 
motive of our divines has not been a wish to lessen the guilt 
of man, bat to maintain his guilt to the full extent, and to 
prove it upon him. Where have been the preachers who have 
brought sin home to the conscience in a more unsparing 
manner than the elder and younger Edwards, Emmons and 
Taylor? The modifications of the received doctrine of sin 
which have been broached, are due to this desire to place the 
fact of personal agency and personal responsibility above the 
reach of assault, by showing that the sinner, and the sinner 
alone, is the author of the actions and the character, for which 
he is condemned. Put the act of his self-determination where 
you will,—with the Realist, in Adam, with Origen and Beecher, 
in a former world, with Coleridge and Miiller in a timeless 
preéxistence, with Barnes and Taylor, in the infancy of this 
life; provided you grant the necessity for this act, the main 
principle stands fast. Let the Princeton school hold to the 
doctrine of a covenant with a vicarious person, and ground the 
imputation of sin upon that, as long as they concede that the 
mystery is not cleared up, and by the manner of this conces- 
sion, virtually do homage to the principle that ill-desert, in 
the strict and proper sense, as far as we are able to see, can 
pertain to the sinner alone. Whatever changes of sentiment 
may take place in New England, this principle is not likely to 
be surrendered. 
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Articte IX.—A HALF CENTURY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Fiery years ago, in the pleasant month of June, four young 
men, students in the Theological Seminary which had been only 
two years earlier established at Andover, presented themselves 
before the General Association of Congregational Pastors in 
Massachusetts, then convened at the neighboring town of Brad- 
ford. Those young men came before the meeting with a strange 
proposal. They came, under the advice and with the com- 
mendation of their theological instructors, to say that they 
had devoted themselves to the work of preaching the gospel 
among the heathen, and to ask the counsel and help of their 
fathers and elder brethren there assembled. The question 
was, how those young men and others—if others should offer 
themselves—could be sent on such a mission; whether the 
Christian people in the United States could be reasonably ex- 
pected to sustain them, and what arrangement could be insti- 
tuted as a medium of regular communication between those 
who might be willing to contribute for the propagation of the 
-gospel in heathen lands, and those who might offer themselves 
nersonally to the work. After devout and careful delibera- 
tion, the body of Christian pastors to whom those four young 
men had come with their proposal and petition, proceeded to 
institute such an arrangement. Nine persons—clergymen and 
laymen of distinction, five in Massachusetts and four in Con- 
necticut—were named to act as commissioners “ for the pur- 
pose of devising ways and means, and adopting and prosecut- 
ing measures for promoting the spread of the gospel in heathen 
lands.” In this way it was that the institution began, which 
is now so widely known as “The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions.” As these pages are passing 
through the press, the fiftieth year in the history of that insti- 
tution is completed. The annual meeting of the Board and 
its friends, at Boston, in September next, is to be attended 
with some special commemoration of what God hath wrought 
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by that agency since the first meeting of those nine commis- 
sioners—or rather of the five, four of the nine being absent— 
at Farmington, in September, 1810. 

There are a few among our readers, whose personal memory 
takes in the whole period since that missionary work began, 
and who can recollect distinctly for themselves what the con- 
dition of the world was, in respect to civilization and Christi- 
anity, fifty years ago; what the condition of the churches 
was ; what means and arrangements there were by which the 
churches, in this and other Christian countries, were acting, or 
could act, on the unevangelized portions of the world. Put 
the great majority everywhere must learn from others, rather 
than from any recollection of their own, what changes God has 
wrought, and what progress Christ’s work in this world has been 
making, since the distinct beginning of foreign missions from 
these American churches. 

Some effort of attention is necessary to any just view of 
what the condition of the world was, and what, on any merely 
human calculation of probabilities, were the prospects of the 
Christian religion in this world fifty years ago. The great 
wars which had begun in the first French revolution, nearly 
twenty years before, were still agitating all European Chris- 
tendom, and, only two years later, the United States were 
drawn into that vortex. Political liberty was almost annihi- 
lated on the continent of Europe, the despotism of the first Na- 
poleon being then at its hight. In France, in Switzerland, in 
every country on that continent, evangelical religion was, to 
human view, almost extinct, no general or effective reaction 
having taken place against the tendencies to mere formalism 
and-to unbelief which had so widely characterized the pre- 
ceding century. Our own country had hardly begun to be 
recognized as a power among the nations; the present form of 
our federal government had been in existence only twenty-one 
years, and only twenty-seven years had passed since the close 
of our revolutionary war. Outside of Christendom there was 
no recognized preparation, and hardly a visible opening, for 
the spread of the gospel. The great Mohammedan empire of 
Turkey had only ceased to be terrible to Christian nations; it 
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had not begun to fall or to be dismembered; nor had any 
change taken place, either in the spirit and policy of its rulers, 
or in the character of its people. The East Indian empire 
which a corporation of British traders had established, with 
its center at Calcutta, was a recent thing, and was, in fact, as 
completely an anti-Christian power, and as jealous of all 
Christian propagandism, as that of the Mogul emperors had 
been, when they reigned in absolute dominion at Delhi. 
China, like Japan, was closed and guarded against Christianity 
in every form. Africa, except along its ravaged and pestilen- 
tial coast, was a continent of mystery, hardly visited, save by 
the traders in slaves; for even in the United States, whose 
government was earlier than that of any other country in pro- 
hibiting the slave-trade, the importation of slaves from Africa 
had been unlawfvl only two years. On our own frontier, the 
pagan savage, who had learned nothing from civilization but 
its vices, and had been enriched by it only with new imple- 
ments and means of destruction, was still encamped in Ohio, 
was hunting the buffalo on all the prairies, and his canoe had 
not begun to be displaced by the raft and the flat-boat on the 
waters of the Upper Mississippi. What is now our western 
coast was hardly known to commerce; California was one of 
the remotest and least valued possessions of Spain, and no 
eye of avarice had caught the sparkle of its golden sand. 
The first overland journey up to the sources of the Mississippi, 
and down along the leaping waters of the Columbia to the 
Pacific, had just been accomplished at the expense of our na- 
tional government. At that time, the entire census of the 
United States included less than one-fourth of the population 
which will be counted in the census of the present year, and 
the capability of the wealth which has now been realized on 
this continent had never been estimated. To draw out a full 
comparison of the civilized world as it then was, with the 
civilized world as it now is, both in itself and in its relations 
to what lies beyond the realm of civilization, would require a 
volume; but it may help us to conceive the difference, if we 
remember that then the scientific law or principle on which 
the electric telegraph depends had not been discovered or 
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conjectured ; that the idea of railways was, at the most, no 
more than a vague and visionary thought; and that all the 
steamboats that had ever been successfully constructed—two 
or three in number—were creeping on the Hudson and the 
Delaware at the rate of perhaps five miles an hour. 

The spirit that prays for the coming of God’s Kingdom in 
all the earth, and that longs to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, has never wholly slumbered in any Christian land; 
for it is inseparable from a living Christianity everywhere. 
From the days of the apostolic Eliot, who was at once the 
pastor of the church at Roxbury and the laborious missionary 
to Indians within ten miles of his own door, the saintly suc- 
cession of evangelists among the heathen has never failed from 
the churches of New England. But prior to 1810, the spirit 
of evangelism in the American churches had “ lacked oppor- 
tunity ” for full manifestation and development. In Connecti- 
cut there was a missionary society, which was the organ of 
all the Congregational churches in the state, and which, 
though first and chiefly occupied with missions to the new set- 
tlements, had once, for a short time, attempted a mission 
among the Indians of the far Northwest. A Connecticut 
Bible Society was instituted in 1809 to promote the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures. In Massachusetts, and in two or three 
other states, similar institutions existed for missions, especially 
to the new settlements, and for aiding in the supply of Bibles; 
but, as lately as fifty years ago, the idea of a widely extended 
codperation for spreading the knowledge of Christ, either 
abroad or at home, had never been shaped into a plan. In 
some other countries, and especially in free and Protestant 
Great Britain, the missionary spirit was waking up, and was or- 
ganizing institutions of various names and forms for sending the 
gospel through the world. For more than a century there had 
been in the Church of England a “Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,” which employed its resources chiefly 
in sending missionaries into the British colonies ;—among 
which the New England colonies, and especially Connecticat, 
though better provided with the means of religious instruction 
than England itself had ever been, were liberally cared for till 
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they were separated from the mother country. The Moravians, 
few and feeble, but full of Christian zeal, had been at work 
for almost eighty years, a silent but constant rebuke to the 
Christian world. The English Wesleyans, at an early day in 
their history, had begun to do something for the conversion of 
the slaves in the West Indies. In 1792, Carey and others had 
brought about the formation of a missionary society for the 
Baptists in England. Three years later the London Missionary. 
Society came into being on a liberal basis of codperation, 
though chiefly sustained by Congregationalists, or, as they 
were then called in England, Independents. The Church 
Missionary Society, sustained and controlled by the evangelical 
party in the Church of England, was instituted, under the 
name of “The Society for Missions to Africa and the East,” in 
1801—nine years before our Board of Missions offered itself to 
the American churches as their almoner and servant in the 
foreign missionary work. In 1810, there were a few English 
and Scotch missionaries in India; a few were laboring in the 
British African colony of Sierra Leone, and a larger number 
in Southern Africa. The London Society bad its missions in 
Tahiti and the Society Islands ; and Morison, in their service, 
had set himself down before the gates of China, patiently striv- 
ing to master the language of that great empire that it might 
learn to tell the story of redemption. There were missionaries 
among the slaves in various West Indian colonies. The Mo- 
ravians had their stations in Greenland and Labrador, a few 
among the North American Indians, and a few elsewhere, 
few, when compared with the vastness of the field, but many, 
when compared with the weakness and the poverty of the 
body by which they were sustained. Nothing was done or at- 
tempted by the American churches ; a little more than a be- 
ginning had been made by our British kindred in the work of 
spreading the gospel through the world. 

We may say, then, that fifty years ago, when the foreign mis- 
sionary work of the American churches had not been begun, the 
entire movement of these modern times for the evangelization 
and conversion of the world was only in its earliest stage of 
progress. Everywhere that was the day of small things in 
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comparison with what we see to-day. For example, the re 
ceipts of the Church Missionary Society, whose income is now 
greater than that of any other foreign missionary institution 
in Protestant Christendom, were in that year (1810) less than 
$20,000. At the present time the various Protestant organiza- 
tions operating by missions in the Mohammedan and heathen 
world, are at least forty in number, and their aggregate annual 
expenditure is not less than $3,000,000. If we turn to another 
aspect of the enterprise, the difference is even greater between 
what then was and what now is. In 1810, the converts that had 
been gathered into churches by foreign missionaries were com- 
paratively few. Now there are more than two hundred thous- 
and living communicants in the churches which Protestant 
evangelical missionaries have established in heathen Moham- 
medan lands. In 1810, the number of those converts who had 
been found competent to codperate in the work of evangeliza- 
tion was insignificant. Now there are five thousand helpers of 
that class—some of them pastors of churches; some of them 
teachers in schools of elementary instruction, or in seminaries 
of a higher order; and some aiding in the translation and dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures or of other books. The foreign mis- 
sionary undertakings of Protestant Christendom, and especially 
of the British and American churches, have gone out into al- 
most every land, and have become, both in their extent and in 
their results, one of the most significant phenomena of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Our own great missionary institution, the American Board 
of Commissioners, is not only especially interesting to us be- 
cause it is our own, but such has been its progress, and such 
its success, that the year which completes its first half century 
may well be noted with thankful commemoration and with 


- joyful foresight of what shall be in years tocome. Not the 


least of its successes is that it has been the parent, or the ex- 
ample and guide of so many similar institutions in our com- 
mon country. That the Baptist, the Episcopal, the Methodist, 
the Presbyterian, the Reformed Dutch, and other boards of 
missions and missionary societies have been successively 
instituted, and are now working in various parts of the 
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world—some of them with preéminent success—is, partly, at 
least, a result of the experiment which was begun in our 
churches fifty years ago. Sometimes the setting up of separate ~ 
institutions by bodies of Christians that had previously codper- 
ated to some extent with us, has seemed to involve some danger 
of interference with the resources and plans of the original insti- 
tution. But while each new missionary organization, consti- 
tuted by the force of special sympathies, ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, has gathered around it, in its progress, its own hosts of 
friends, our institution has maintained its place and carried 
on its work. What God has done for it in this country, rais- 
ing up friends for it, strengthening it with the sympathies and 
prayers of the churches, and providing for it means and men to 
work with,—is no less a token of his favor than what he has 
wrought by it, and in connection with its labors, in other lands. 
And what a charm is there for a Christian mind, what encour- 
agement to faith, what incitement to every Christian sensibility, 
in the history of our missions from the beginning, in the sur- 
vey of what they have accomplished, and in the prospect of 
their early future! Some there are who can remember 
freshly the difficulties which beset our first missionaries to In- 
dia; the jealousy which repulsed them because they were mis- 
sionaries, and still more because they were missionaries from 
America; the heroic and pertinacious resolution by which they 
gained at last a foothold at Bombay. Some can remember 
freshly the ordination of our first missionaries to the Sandwich 
Islands, and their sailing from Boston forty-one years ago ; and 
how we waited till the vessel that bore them could perform 
her six months’ voyage to the antipodes and send back by some 
returning whaler the news of her arrival; and how, after a 
twelve months’ waiting, the first intelligence we had from 
them was, that ere they landed they found the idols of Hawaii 
abolished and the islands waiting for the law of Christ. Some 
can remember when two missionaries, forty years ago, were 
sent to Palestine as pioneers to prepare the way of the Lord; 
and how that first preparatory mission opened the way for 
other laborers. How memorable a story of labors and trials, 
of the faith and patience of the saints, of the joy of the harvest 
VOL. XVIII. 47 
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when they that have gone forth weeping bearing precious 
seed gather their ripened sheaves,—do we rehearse as we read 
the incidents and progress of our missions in the Moslem 
realms of Turkey and Persia. 

Few, even of those who take some pains to keep themselves 
acquainted with the religious intelligence of the day, are dis. 
tinetly aware how great has been the success of our missions, 
and in what ratio it is inereasing with the progress of the 


| years. In 1820, at the end of the first ten years from the 


institution of the Board, not more than fifty converts “ could 


be reckoned up in all our missions.” We say fifty, on the au- 
thority of a circular recently issued by the Prudential Com- 
mittee, though our own examination of the history reduces 
the number to less than one-half, to wit: one Mussulman bap- 
tized at Bombay, two natives hopefully converted in Ceylon, 
and less than twenty Indians and negroes among the Chero- 
kees and Choctaws. Now, at the end of the fifth decade of 
years, the number of members in full communion with the 
various churches that have been gathered by our missionaries 
is twenty-five thousand. The aggregate membership of all 
the Congregational churches in Vermont is Jess than four 
fifths of that number. Add to the number of the living the 
multitude of those who have already died in faith; and say 
whether the success that has crowned this first half-century, is 
not all and more than all that any reasonable view of the 
relation between means and results could have anticipated. 
Those churches, gathered in various unenlightened lands, have 
not the wealth, nor the intelligence, nor yet the capability of 
independent subsistence and growth, and the power of self- 
extension, which belong to the churches of Vermont or of any 
New England state; but the great interest of the gospel in the 
world could better afford, in this year 1860, to lose all the 
Congregational churches of Vermont than to lose those twenty- 
five thousand church members of so many tribes, and tongues, 
and nations. 

Another illustration of the progress which has been made, 
may be seen by adverting to the character of the working 
force now employed by the Board in its missions. In 1825, 
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after fifteen years of labor, the number of converts whom the 
missionaries had found competent to be employed as helpers 
in the work of making known the gospel, was only five—four 
of them in Ceylon, and the fifth among the Cherokees. The 
last report of the Board shows us an aggregate of four hun- 
dred and ninety-seven native helpers, of whom, two hundred 
and forty-three were pastors of churches or formally approba- 
ted preachers. Thirty-five years ago, the missionaries and 
assistant missionaries (men and women) sent from the United 
States, were twenty-eight times more numerous than the na- 
tive helpers. Now the native helpers, in the various functions 
of preaching, teaching, translating, and distributing books, are, 
as compared with the entire number of men and women sent 
from this country, almost two to one. This shows what progress 
has been made in the work of establishing, throughout the fields 
which our missionaries have occupied, an organized and there- 
fore permanent and self-sustaining Christianity. As the work 
advances in any country, it will be carried on more and more by 
native laborers, till it shall pass entirely into their hands. 

And how much Las been expended on this work in fifty 
years? The question has suggested a striking contrast between 
the pecuniary cost at which all these results have been at- 
tained, and the capital which is invested in great secular en- 
terprises. There is no need of comparing the cost of missions 
with the cost of armies and navies. Who needs to be told 
that the annual expense of two ships of the line, in commission, 
equals the annual expense of all the missions of the American 
Board? Far more significant than this is the statement, which 
has been made on good authority, that what the Board has ex- 
pended in fifty years, on all its missions, would only have paid 
fur making half of the line of railroad between Boston and 
Albany. Is there any room for a thoughtful mind to doubt 
which of these two works has contributed most to the sum of 
human happiness—the iron track from Boston to Springfield, 
or that extension of evangelical Christianity, and of the civili- 
zation inseparable from it, which our foreign missions have 
already accomplished? The results of the missionary work, 
whether in heathen or in Mohamedan countries, are not to be 
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measured by merely counting the churches which have been 
formed, or the converts who have been received into Christian 
fellowship. Before any church is gathered, before the power 
of the gospel is manifested in the spiritual regeneration of indi- 
vidual converts, there has already been some diffusion of Christ- 
ian ideas among the people, and some recognition of the 

hristian rule of duty. And when the church is formed, when 
Christianity begins to be seen and recognized as a transform. 
ing power in the experience of individual souls, the influence 
of Christian ideas is thenceforth more effectually spread abroad 
in that community. By the schools which the missionary in- 
stitutes, and without which he can do nothing ; by the books 
which he puts into circulation and use; by all his personal 
acts of Christian disinterestedness ; by the civilized and Christ- 
ian comfort of his home; by the Christian gentleness and sim- 
plicity of his manners; by everything which he does or at- 
tempts, his influence to quicken thought and conscience reach- 
es far beyond the circle of his converts and immediate disci- 
ples. Even those barbarous communities whose language was 
never before reduced to writing, and to whom a book or a 
written paper was at first nothing but magic, are affected by 
such influences. A tew days ago, we heard, from a missionary 
who has labored twenty-five years among the Zulus of South- 
eastern Africa, some striking illustrations of how the diffusion 
and unconscious reception of Christian ideas among savages, 
and the recognition of the Christian rule of right and wrong, 
and some sense of the superiority of a Christian manhood to the 
barbarous ideas of well-being and well-doing, precede the con- 
version of individuals; and how the incidental influence of 
missionaries who are laboring, not to civilize first, that they 
may Christianize afterwards, but only to Christianize, is the 
most effectual of all civilizing agencies. 

Nor should we overlook, in this connection, the returns 
which the expenditure for foreign missions has brought back 
in the form of contributions to the aggregate of human knowl- 
edge. What exploring expedition, sent forth with imperial 
completeness of preparation and equipment, has done more, 
in this nineteenth century, to increase our knowledge of the 
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earth, and especially of its inhabitants in the diversity of their 
races and languages and the unity of their nature, than has 
been done by missionaries? No mere explorer, however am- 
ple his equipment, can have such advantages for becoming 
thoroughly and exactly acquainted with a country, geograph- 
ically or ethnologically, as the missionary has, living among 
the people, making their language his own, maintaining con- 
stant intercourse with them, obtaining their full confidence, 
aided by all the knowledge which his fellow laborers acquire 
at their stations and in their journeys, making his home for a 
while in one place and then transferring it to another, and 
often combining in his own person the trained sagacity of a 
scientific observer with the enthusiastic daring of a Ledyard 
ora Mungo Park. We need not say that the most successful . 
and renowned of living travelers, whose adventurous journeys 
have done so much to unveil the geographical mystery of . 
Africa, is a missionary. 

Need we any argument to show that this half-century of 
foreign missions has not been in vain? A Christian nation, 
recognized by the governments of Christendom as a member 
of the great community of nations—a nation raised from the 
lowest depth of barbarism, and endowed not only with civiliza- 
tion but with the institutions of political freedom—a nation 
with its constitutional king, its legislative chambers, its popular 
representatives, its independent judiciary, its laws founded on 
the Bible and recognizing the Christian doctrine of equality, 
its schools for the education of the whole people—a nation of 
which a recent traveler, eminent in literature as well as in the 
profession which he adorns, testifies that a larger portion of its 
population can read and write than of the population of our 
own New England*—stands as one monument of the labors of 
our Foreign Missionary Board. Fifty years ago, human sacri- 
fices were offered on the altars of the Sandwich Islands. The 





* The letter of Richard H. Dana, Jr., Esq., on the Sandwich Islands, which 
was originally published in the New York Tribune, and of which, the most import- 
ant portions are republished in the Missionary Herald for July, has been read 
so widely that a reference to it is sufficient. 
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inhabitants, ruled by a few chiefs who were themselves ruled 
by one man—his will the only law—were almost literally 
slaves. Occasional visits of ships from the outer world had 
infected them with new diseases; and the influence of runa- 
way sailors, and of other foreigners who had lived among 
them, had imparted additional destructiveness to their immem- 
orial vices. Long ere this time, those islands, the most im- 
portant group in Polynesia, would have become, but for the 
presence of American missionaries, a possession of some Euro- 
pean power; and the inevitable conflict between a stronger and 
a feebler race would have been begun, to end only in the ex- 
tinction of the native population. The political and commer- 
cial result of the mission has been, that Hawaii is acknowl- 
edged as an independent sovereignty ; that its relations to the 
American people could not become more favorable to our com- 
mercial and national interests if those islands were a recog- 
nized dependency of ours; and that the institutions of govern- 
ment, of popular education and of religion have been establish- 
ed, which, as the old race gradually and peacefully recedes, 
will mold the character and secure the national independence 
of the more vigorous race that is already coming in. 

Still more important in respect to the progress of civiliza- 
tion, are the results which are beginning to be developed in 
Turkey. Thirty years ago all the Protestantism within the 
limits of the Turkish empire was in the souls of not more than 
ten earnest inquirers after truth and duty, who had rejected 
the superstitious doctrines and practices of the nominally 
Christian communities in which they were born, and from 
which they had not seceded. To-day the Protestantism of 
Turkey, profoundly interesting in a religious view, and re- 
garded with wondering thankfulness by evangelical Christians 
everywhere, has already become a political fact of great sig- 
nificance. Not only is it recognized by alarmed and jealous 
ecclesiastics, Armenian, Greek, and Papal, combining to main- 
tain their several hierarchies; it has long been known asa 
stubborn fact in the deliberations of the Sublime Porte ; it is 
already an element in the international diplomacy of Europe. 
There are now in Turkey more than forty evangelical churches, 
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including nearly thirteen hundred communicants. The Prot- 
estant population connected with these churches, attending 
upon their worship, and professing to acknowledge theirs as 
the true Christianity, is counted by thousands, and is continu- 
ally increasing. These Protestant churches, formed and guided 
by our missionaries, have obtained from the government, not 
merely a promise that their existence shall be winked at, but 
a legal standing and a recognized place among the distinct com- 
munities that constitute the empire. Turkish Protestantism 
has its charter of incorporation as a civil community, its own 
internal government, its civil chief and representative at the 
imperial metropolis. In an empire which consists of many 
distinct nations dispersed and interspersed through various prov- 
inces,—religious and ecclesiastical connection, rather than 
country or community of origin or of speech, being the essence 
of nationality—the native Protestantism, that had no existence 
till within the last few years, has become a nation. And 
among those nationalities, it is distinguished by two character- 
istics equally American and Christian.—First, in that internal 
self-government which is its chartered privilege, it is purely 
republican. Its local officers are chosen by popular election, 
each local community being (like the inhabitants of a New 
England town, though with far less of personal liberty) a mu- 
nicipal democracy. Its civil chief and his official council at 
Constantinople are chosen by the united suffrages of all the 
local communities throughout the empire. Thus Protestantism 
in Turkey is an organized and chartered republic, with limited 
powers, under the sovereignty of the Sultan; while in all that 
empire there is no other rudiment or germ of republicanism. 
The second characteristic is, that by the Protestants in Tur- 
key, the distinction between church and state is clearly drawn 
and persistently maintained. Every other nationality is recog- 
nized and governed simply as a national church, through its 
ecclesiastical officers ; its patriarch or metropolitan bishop be- 
ing the organ of communication between the community and 
the imperial government. These two peculiarities of the Prot- 
estant organization are not without a marked effect on the 
character and position of the Protestants as a body; and the 
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influence of the unique institution is beginning to be felt 
in other communities. This Protestantism—or, as we might 
say, this Americanism—with its internal democracy, civil and 
religions, and with its careful and palpable separation of secu- 
lar offices from ecclesiastical functions, is the most vital and 
growing thing in Turkey. To its converts from the old Mon- 
ophysite communion of the Armenian nation, from the Jacob. 
ite Syrian church, from the Greek church, and from the vari- 
ous Papal sects, it is now adding converts from Islamism. The 
spirit of inquiry concerning this reformed Christianity that 
abhors idolatry, and that rests on no other authority than the 
Holy Scriptures, is manifesting itself in every direction. 
Nothing but the embarrassment of the Board with its limited 
resources, and with its burden of indebtedness caused by the 
successes in that field, seems to prevent an almost indefinite 
expansion of the work. The missions in Turkey have become 
in some respects without a parallel among the missionary en- 
terprises of the age. No other mission opens such prospects. 
In none is the crisis so imminent. In none are such results 
dependent on the question of seizing or neglecting the present 
opportunity. More than one third of ali the annual expendi- 
ture of the Board has been concentrated there, and twice as 
much might be expended there to advantage. If those who 
make the Board their almoner fail not in the exigency, there 
is good reason for the confidence that in a few years more, un- 
less some great catastrophe shall intervene, the Protestantism 
of Turkey will be able to provide for itself. 

What may we expect from the next half century of foreign 
missions? One of the four young men, whose consecration of 
themselves to the service of Christ among the heathen in 1810, 
led to the institution of the American Board of Commission- 
ers, is still among the living. So of the young men who are 
this year offering themselves to the same service, some may 
return and live to join in the celebration of that second jubilee. 
And what changes will they have seen! This first half century 
is only the beginning of the story ; the sequel is to come. 
What an age is that in which the children of this passing gen- 
eration are to have their period of activity! What signs of 
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the future do we see! How grand the shadows which coming 
events, even now, are projecting into the field of mortal vision ! 
Think of this great Union of States, just now beginning to un- 
fold its capacity of wealth and power and growth—just begin- 
ning to escape from the danger of impending barbarism, and 
to achieve its own predestined place in history—its churches, 
of so many evangelical names and forms, just beginning to ap- 
preciate, yet: hardly daring to accept the fact that not the forms 
of dogma and of discipline which divide them, but the faith 
which they hold in common, is the power of God unto salva- 
tion—its Christian zeal just beginning to be kindled with the 
consciousness of powers and opportunities to be employed in 
filling the world with light and liberty. Think of Europe, 
where great changes are now going forward, which all men 
recognize as harbingers of greater changes soon to follow. 
Think of the human masses everywhere, slowly lifted up from 
immemorial degradation, as by the cosmic forces that lifted 
up the plains and mountains from the chaotic deep, when God 
had said, “ Let there be light!” and the beauty of the new 
creation was to be revealed. Think how recently the dissev- 
ered parts of this terraqueous world have been brought into 
intimate connection with each other—all regions opening to 
peaceful commerce—the nations becoming conscious of their 
mutual dependence—steamships everywhere scorning the cur- 
rents, puffing at the winds, and bringing the remotest shores 
into proximity—the ever-lengthening lines of railway, already 
more than long enough to girdle the earth—the nerves of tele- 
graphic communication stretching from city to city, penetrat- 
ing every continent, underlying the seas, crossing the oceans, 
and beginning to make the whole world one great organism 
through which intelligence flashes with the instantaneousness 
of thought. Think of those mysterious religious influences— 
mysterious to all who do not recognize God in them—which 
have so lately moved whole nations as by a simultaneous im- 
pulse. What hath God wrought! And what a future is it 
which is heralded by the marvelous changes so marvelously 
crowded into these last few years! That is no distant future. 
We who are living to-day are related to it. Weare not only 
to expect it,—we are to labor for it. 
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Articte X.—THE PRINCETON REVIEW ON DR. TAYLOR, 
AND THE EDWARDEAN THEOLOGY. 


The Princeton Review for July, 1859, Article 111 ; and Octo- 
ber, 1858, Article I. 


Tue Princeton Review for July, 1859, contains an elaborate 
Article upon “ Dr. Taylor’s Lectures on the Moral Government 
of God.” Our first reading of this paper was cursory and 
imperfect, for we confess to have been moved to so great im- 
patience by the injustice of a few passages, that we were 
glad to lay it aside, and leave the greater part unread. We 
should have preferred never to see or think of it again, but 
have been constrained by our sense of what is due to the mem- 
ory of the departed to give it a careful perusal and criticism, 

Before we begin this criticism, we have a word to say in re- 
spect to the conductors of the Princeton Review, and the mode 
in which they are wont to write of many New England theo- 
logians. We regard these gentlemen as scholars and fellow 
Christians. We do not, indeed, accept all their views of 
Christian doctrine; for in some points they have sadly devia- 
ted from the simplicity of the gospel through the influence of 
a scholastic philosophy, and do not seem to be aware that what 
they set furth as the pure evangelical doctrine is a metaphys- 
ical corruption of the same through the tradition of the elders. 
But though we deplore their error in these particulars, and are 
often amazed at the simplicity of their complete unconscious- 
ness of it, we do not for this reason exclude them from our fel- 
lowship, nor call in question their essential orthodoxy. We 
acknowledge their Christian piety and zeal, and gladly extend 
to them the right hand of fellowship as to brethren in the family 


and church of Christ. But while we cheerfully share with 
them an equal claim to the orthodox and Christian name, we 
concede to them no monopoly of either, and no precedence 
above other men of different schools. Any exclusive preten- 
sionvs in either direction which they may make, whether 
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directly or indirectly asserted, move us we scarcely know 
whether more to smiles or tears. Whatever arguments they 
may present for our conviction, we will patiently consider. 
Whatever imposing airs they may assume, or vituperative epi- 
thets they may employ, whatever real or affected pity they may 
express, we shall consider as intended to influence another por- 
tion of theirreaders. Certainly they excite in us no other feel- 
ings than sorrow that they should peemy’ think us so weak 
as to be moved by such appliances. 

We find, indeed, an argument to our charity, in the peculiar 
position which they hold with their patrons and constituents. 
They are in some sense the organ for a considerable portion of 
the once undivided Presbyterian Church. Their constitu- 
ency is well organized and carefully trained to believe in its own 
superiority, and to provide for its ov efficiency. It is essen- 
tial to its prosperity that an intense ¢:urch feeling should be 
fostered among all its ministers and members. Nothing tends 
to this result so directly as the constant assertion of their own 
superior orthodoxy. The more confidently this is done, the 
more boldly these assertions are repeated, the more intense is 
the self-satisfaction of their adherents, and at times the more 
sublimely unconscious is their self-complacence. To com- 
plete the impression designed, it is required that all dis- 
sentients should be stigmatized as lax, latitudinarian, Pela- 
gian, heretical; with the appropriate expressions of pity and 
grief. Their opinions and measures should never be noticed 
or alluded to except in connection with such invidious epithets, 
in order that repetition may accomplish the work of argu- 
ment and the constant reiteration of names may gain over the 
confiding and credulous to a confirmed faith. This course of 
controversial tactics must also be prosecuted for years, during 
which their adversaries should never be named with a gener- 
ous word, nor their opinions be fairly conceived or charitably 
interpreted. 

Such a policy is favorable to vigorous writing, so favora- 
ble, that it only requires moderate intellectual ability with the 
requisite practice, to train a corps of forcible and spirited 
writers, capable, to use a phrase from Dr. Alexander’s Letters, 
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of ‘mauling the New Haven divines most unmercifully,’ and 
of performing the same operation on all other so-called Pelg. 
gians. Candor and cireumspection, accuracy in stating an 
opponent’s opinions, and charity in giving them the most favorg- 
ble construction, do not tend to form the vigorous style which 
deals furious blows with indiscriminate zeal, and blindly rung 
a-muck at everything called heresy, without being careful to 
distinguish the friends from the foes of truth. The cry of “ or. 
thodoxy,” and “the Church,” is sure to waken responsive 
echoes from a well compacted body of devoted adherents, or 
adhering devotees. A journal which is sure of its audience, 
and knows so well what will carry conviction to their minds, 
is likely to be vigorous, consistent, and self-satisfied. For a 
rough lustiness of thinking, a straight-forward directness of 
writing, for a free resort to saintly vituperation, and a similar 
application of the ultima ratio in the cry of the church 
is in danger, we recognize two American Theological Jour- 
nals as preéminent, viz, The Biblical Repertory and Brown- 
son’s Review. 

It was te be expected that our brethren of the Princeton Re 
view should closely criticise the writings of Dr. Taylor. They 
had committed themselves in opposition to the man and his doe- 
trines by a course of controversy that has Jasted for « genera- 
tion—a controversy that runs back through previous genera- 
tions, in which the New England theologians and the New En- 
gland theology have been objects of suspicion and dislike. It 
has not been a controversy of words alone, but a controversy 
of deeds—resulting in the excision of an influential portion of 
the once united Presbyterian church, because of the heresy in- 
volved in the then much talked of New Theology. As a de- 
fender of this New Theology Dr. Taylor was conspicuous, and 
the good name of the man, as well as the soundness of his 
opinions, were pursued with intense hostility, and stigmatized 
with unstinted denunciation. In the forward zeal which im- 
pelled to the division of the Presbyterian body, the Princeton 
Review did not wholly sympathize. The better judgment and 
the more refined Christianity of its conductors would gladly 
have restrained the impetuous spirits which urged on the 
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church to violent deeds; but when the acts were done which it 
could not avert, the Princeton Review justified and approved, 
and has continued to employ the same language as from the 
first, towards the men whom it originally denounced. We are 
not in the least surprised that it should subject the published 
works of Dr. Taylor to a severe and unfavorable criticism, and 
seek to find, as the result of that criticism, an argument to 
justify its previous attitude of determined hostility. 

The writer of the Article before us recognizes the necessity 
under which he js placed, in the several reasons which he 
gives for reviewing the lectures on Moral Government. In his 
first paragraph he refers to the prominent position which Dr. 
Taylor held among the theologians of his time, and the inti- 
mate connection of the man and his opinions with recent con- 
troversies in and out of New England. He then congratulates 
himself and his readers that the published works of the author 
furnish us with an authorized exposition of his opinions, so 
that it can no longer be questioned what his teachings were. 
The thought then occurs to him that the principal importance 
of these works is to be found in their power to throw light on 
past controversies, more than in any efficacy “to revive con- 
troversies already fought through, or to re-vitalize a system 
whose first meteoric success was only eclipsed by the rapidity 
of its decline.” The evidences of this decline are then re- 
ferred to, in the confident and self-complacent spirit which is 
so characteristic of the Princeton Review. Into the matter of 
fact here mooted we do not care now to enter. We only suggest 
that if these principles are fast dying out, it were surely safe 
and wise to leave them to die in peace; or if the “‘ new forms 
of latitudinarian theology, which overshadow the issues of 
Taylorism,” have so entirely overgrown the original poisonous 
stock, it were better to attack directly these new forms of evil 
which had taken the place of the once formidable New Haven 
theology. 

After this preliminary flourish of trumpets, jubilantly an- 
nouncing the easy triumph of the critic, he proceeds more 
formally to his work. But before he begins, he has some pre- 
liminary matters to dispose of. He must first account for Dr. 
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Taylor’s theories in “the circumstances and surroundings 
which largely molded his thinking,” before he tries them upon 
their merits. We cannot understand these theories unless we 
see them in their genesis. Much less can we account for “g 
certain two-sided or ambiguous aspect of his writings,” or 
“reach the most favorable construction of his spirit and aime 
of which his case admits, and in which Christian charity 
will rejoice! !” This is all very proper, and the pious and 
friendly wish is really promising, were not its charity a little 
too condescending in its mien. 

The “circumstances affecting Dr. Taylor’s early develop- 
ment,” are then considered, and discussed at some length un- 
der several distinct and appropriate heads. The first which is 
noted is “ the wide prevalence of infidelity and atheism which 
appalled good men during the period of his theological train- 
ing and ministry.” There is here a slight anachronism which 
introduces some discord and incongruity into the otherwise im- 
posing portraiture of the state of the times. It would seem 
as though the critic had confounded the times of Dr. Dwight 
with those of Dr. Taylor. The two sermons of Dr. Dwight on 
the nature and danger of Infidel Philosophy were preached in 
the year 1797, and were soon followed by an entire change in 
the sentiment of the college in favor of Christianity. The 
general attention to religion in the years 1802 and 1803, com- 
pleted the revolution. Dr. Taylor was settled in the ministry 
in 1812, and prosecuted his theological studies with Dr. Dwight 
for two or three years previous. At this time, though infidelity 
was more frequently avowed than now, by a few professional 
men in New Haven and Connecticut, there is no evidence 
that it attracted the special attention or largely employed the 
thoughts of Dr. Dwight or of his students in theology. 

Nor is it true that Dr. Dwight’s own system of theology, or 
his theological teachings, were arranged with especial refer- 
ence to the objections of infidels, or constructed chiefly for the 
defense of Christianity. On the contrary, it is evident that his 
instructions were as ‘largely occupied with the leading topics 
of revealed truth as is the system of Dr. Woods or Dr. Hodge. 
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It is true that Dr. Dwight, in his lectures to the college students 
on the evidences of Christianity, and in his sermons in the 
college chapel, treated these topies with great ability. But 
there is no evidence from the early history of Dr. Taylor’s 
youth, or of his theological training, or from the records of his 
ministry, that his attention was especially directed to the de- 
fense of Christianity, or that such attention resulted in those 

uliarities of his theological system which are especially 
fitted to defend the Christian system against the objections of 
infidels. Precisely the opposite of this is true. His views of 
natural theology, of the moral government of God, and the 
evidences of Christianity, were, in the order of time, devel- 
oped and put into form after he had reached the meridian of 
his life; while the best energies of his mind for the first twenty 
years of his public aetivity were given to the themes which ap- 
propriately belong to Christian theology, as opposed to Apolo- 
getics. It was not till after he had shaped into a system 
of Christian theology his simpler and more rational views of 
the gospel itself that he became aware of the argument for 
its divine origination, which was to be fownd in and de- 
veloped from the principles which he had wrought out by pain- 
ful, cautious, and pre€minently practical thinking. The facts 
alleged by the critic, and the inferences derived from them, 
are totally unfounded in truth, and should be remembered at 
Princeton as an example of the evil influence of philosophizing 
too freely upon the facts of history. 

We are next referred to the prevalence of Unitarianism 
and Universalism, and their influence on the theology of Dr. 
Taylor. The facts here cited are more correctly given, though 
they are so loosely stated as to leave a wrong impression. 
Dr. Taylor was not early or actively engaged in the Unitarian 
controversy, nor were the views by which he was first known 
to the public developed with reference to the objections and 
arguments of Unitarians. His first so-called discoveries in 
theology were reached in the revivals of religion, in which 
he was so earnest and fervent a laborer ; and it was under the 
impulse which wrought within him to preach the gospel with 
the utmost power and simplicity, that he might commend it to 
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the consciences of his hearers, that his active and persevering 
spirit developed the germs of what was peculiar in his system, 
It is true that when the Unitarian controversy arose he watched 
it with the keenest interest, He scanned the letters of Stnart 
and Channing, and those of Ware and Woods, with a mind that 
could not be satisfied with a single defective statement or in- 
valid argument; and, in reply to Norton’s Thoughts on True 
and False Religion, he vindicated the good name of Calvin 
and of Calvinists by a course of argument and a citation of 
authorities which does not comport with the statement of the 
doubtless better-read reviewer, that, “as his reading and theo- 
logical culture scarcely extended beyond the astute metaphys- 
ical theologians of New England, he knew little of standard 
Augustinian and reformed theology,” &c., &c. 

The influence of the Unitarian controversy was doubtless 
useful to his mind, and it led him to inquire with earnestness 
what are the truths of the evangelical system which are sane- 
tioned by the word of God. The reviewer's account of the 
matter is thus given: “Dr. Taylor’s speculations have a special 
respect to the objections leveled at the evangelical system 
from this source. Endorsing many of these objections to old 
orthodoxy, he endeavors to reconstruct the evangelical system 
so as to evade them. To this point much of his strenuous ar- 
gumentation tends. He concedes much to the cavils of these 
errorists against the doctrines of the church, for the sake of 
proving that the doctrine of eternal punishment, which they 
most of all abhor, is demanded by the benevolence of God, on 
which they rely to subvert it.” This is all plausibly asserted, 
but not truly. To what cavils of errorists against the doctrines 
of the church he concedes we are not informed. The only 
example cited is that he attempted to prove that the eternal 
punishment of the wicked is demanded by the benevolence of 
God, on which they rely to subvert it. But what did he con- 
cede in this argument? Is there anything novel in the argu- 
ment itself, anything peculiar to Dr. Taylor in this thesis? So 
far as we are informed it has been propounded in the schools 
of theology ever since the days of Aquinas. Certainly it has 
been familiar in New England ever since the elder Edwards. 
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Dr. Taylor’s mode of putting the argument was peculiar, but 
jts peculiarity consisted in showing that sin was an evil so 
utterly inexcusable, so entirely offensive to God, so terribly 
corrupting in its nature and tendency, and so intensely opposed 
to God in all its relations, that he could not be benevolent 
without punishing it eternally. The power of this argument 
lies in the vivid, the awful conceptions, the distinct “ intui- 
tions” of the evil of sin and of God’s aversion to it, for 
which Dr. Taylor was distinguished. What he conceded to 
these errorists was simply this: that if any man taught or led 
them to believe that sin was so purposed by God that he did 
not entirely detest and oppose it, that doctrine was false, and 
unsanctioned by the Scriptures, whether it was a doctrine of 
the church or not. At the same time he insisted that this 
was not the doctrine of “ Augustine and the early reformers,” 
and not truly orthodox. What he conceded to the Unitarians 
we are not informed. Ifthe reviewer will refresh his memory 
by perusing, in the original edition of Wood’s Letters to Ware, 
the account given by Dr. Woods of the views current in New 
England of man’s depravity by nature, and his relation to 
Adam’s sin, and read over again what Emmons has written 
about the nature of sin, he will find it exceedingly difficult to 
specify any concessions that were left for Dr. Taylor to make, 
in order to hold an argument with the Unitarians. And yet 
the reviewer repeats the charge in another connection. He 
speaks of “‘ the remarkable self-assurance with which he pro- 
pounded principles confessedly at war with the doctrines of 
all branches of the church,” and “it is quite certain that he 
adopted and echoed the arguments of Socinians against im- 
portant parts of the orthodox system.” What these doctrines 
and arguments were, we are not told, and the truth is, that it 
would not be so easy to show that he took any view of the 
nature of sin for which the most abundant authority could not 
be found in the orthodox theology of every age. On the 
other hand, it would be easy to demonstrate that the various 
figments which have been devised by the metaphysical sub- 
tlety of leading theologians, as of oneness in Adam, by Augus- 
tine, or of federal unity, by Cocceius, have been devised for 
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the very purpose of reconciling with the imagined teachings of 
the Scriptures, the precise views of sin which Dr. Taylor was 
so earnest to enforce. He was so far from “ propounding 
principles that are confessedly at war with the doctrines of 
all branches of the church,” that his sole object in propound- 
ing these principles was to furnish for these very doctrines the 
means of a triumphant vindication. 

The third posjtion made by the author in-explanation of the 
circumstances that account for the development of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s system is entirely pertinent to the matter. Dr. Taylor, 
as the reviewer asserts, was formed by and developed from 
the New England theology; but not so exclusively as he im- 
agines, and as a somewhat wider reading in metaphysical 
philosophy would have enabled him to understand. But the 
review ‘r’s estimate of the New England theology is very dif- 
ferent from our own in two particulars ; first, in respect to the 
agency which the elder Edwards had in its formation ; and 
secondly, in respect to its development and results in the later 
schools. 

Here we must observe that the author rests a part of his 
argument upon the assumption that the views expressed in his 
previous article of October, 1858, entitled Edwards and the 
New Divinity, are accepted as just, because no one has taken 
the trouble to answer them. But inasmuch as he attaches to 
them great importance in this analysis and refutation of Dr. 
Taylor, we are forced to notice them. In that Article, the 
author undertakes to show that the elder Edwards taught the 
general theology of the church, which means, in his view, 
the precise theological system now set forth at Princeton,* 
and that the generally received opinion that the later New 
England theology was, in any proper sense, a development 
from Jonathan Edwards, who was the President of Nassau 
Hall, and who lies in the odor of sanctity in the burying 
ground at Princeton, is altogether erroneous. In order to 
sustain this opinion, he argues laboriously to show that he 





* What other orthodox divines think of the Princeton system may be seen 
in Baird’s “ Elohim Revealed.” 
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was an old Calvinist in all particulars except two, viz, the 
theological doctrine of mediate imputation, which he held ir 
common with Stapfer, and “an eccentric philosophical theory 
of the nature of virtue as consisting wholly in love to being 
in general.” He appends the remark, for the purpose of 
using it in its place against Dr. Taylor and the so-called utili- 
tarians, that “ this was invented as a corrective of the theory 
which founds moral excellence in self-love.” The importance 
which he attaches to this remark is shown by the circumstance 
that he repeats it in another place thus: “ This he designed as 
a barrier to theories which found religion in mere self-love, 
and it was applied by him for this purpose and no further.” 
Unfortunately for the objects of the reviewer this is incorrect. 
The design of the elder Edwards was to show that there was 
no virtue which did not imply love to God; that the reality 
of benevolence, taught by Hutcheson and Hume, must be 
measured and tested by the value of the object loved; or, as 
Edwards phrased it, by “the quantity or amount of being ” 
he possesses. He does indeed incidentally discuss the relations 
of this benevolence to self-love; but to elucidate these was 
not his chief design, which was to show that there can be no 
moral goodness without religious love. What his doctrine was 
in respect to self-love we will notice in its place. We refer to 
the matter here to show how incorrectly the reviewer appre- 
ciates Edwards, and how easily he is misled in his views when 
facts or inferences are convenient for a particular purpose. 

But to return to his estimate of the elder Edwards. He 
would have us believe that the peculiar direction given to 
theology in New England could not have proceeded from him. 
In proof of this he cites long passages from his writings to 
show that he applied his peculiar principles to defend the old 
Calvinistic doctrines of oneness with Adam, the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, the total inability of man to accept the gospel, 
particular redemption ; as also the penal nature of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and the imputation of his righteousness to the believer. 
After discussing these points, and others of minor importance, 
he submits to all candid minds whether it is not proved be- 
yond fair dispute that Edwards differed in no respect from the 
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general theology of the church, except in asserting mediate 
imputation, ‘‘and whether the various speculative systems 
that have successively risen and decayed under the title of 
New England theology, can, with even a show of justice, 
be ranked as of the school of this great divine, or claim 
the shield of his authority.” 

He then discusses at great length the “ten improvements 
of theology,” which the younger Edwards claims were made 
by his father and his followers, contending that in some of 
these particulars the improvements were made by his follow- 
ers, and of those which are to be traced to Edwards himself, 
every one is to be found in the older and standard 
theologians, and had been “among the common places of 
theology.” Thus the second and fourth, on liberty, necessity, 
and the origin of evil, he would have us believe were not at 
all peculiar to Edwards, because everything that is to be 
found in Edwards was anticipated by Turretin. The eighth 
improvement, relating to the nature of true religion as treat- 
ed in the work on Religious Affections, he considers as not 
belonging to Edwards, because similar principles had been as 
serted by Shepard, Preston, Owen, Calvin, &c. In short, he 
would leave the impression on the reader that the so-called 
Edwardean Theology is not derived from the elder Ed- 
wards, but from his successors, and that these last are the fons 
et origo of all the heresies which have infested New En- 
gland and been continually invading the Presbyterian do- 
main. The argument, as conducted by the reviewer, is 
somewhat plausible in its showing, if we consider the quo- 
tations and considerations adduced, and leave out of view 
the important considerations which he chose to disregard. 
We take issue with the author on the two points made by 
him, and assert that he has entirely overlooked those pe- 
enliarities in Edwards which have caused him to be properly re- 
garded as the founder of a new school in theology; and 
again, that the later Edwardeans were not only properly his 
successors, but developed improvements that have been right- 
ly judged to be of important service to Christian theology. 
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The leading peculiarity which distinguished Edwards as a 
theologian, was, that he was a philosopher as well as a di- 
vine. He not only dared to think, but he felt bound to think 
as a philosopher, in order that he might think as a theolo- 
gian. He did not content himself with re-stating the old 
metaphysics which the first reformers had taken from Augus- 
tine and the schoolmen, with the phraseology of whom they 
had constructed their creeds; nor with re-producing the 
somewhat sharpened statements which the Synod of Dort had 
wrought from the same material, nor with servilely copying 
the compromising philosophy which the Westminster assem- 
bly had been forced, by conflicting parties, to agree upon; 
but he concerned himself with the current philosophy of his 
day, and discussed its positions philosophically, pressing them 
into the service and defense of the Christian faith, when it 
was possible, or, if he deemed them inconsistent with, or destrue- 
tive of, the Calvinistic system, he essayed to demonstrate 
their unsoundness on philosophical grounds. We say, on 
purely philosophical grounds, for though he would not fail to 
demolish them with Scripture texts, and show that they could 
not be trne becanse they would lead to un-Christian and un- 
Scriptural conclusions, yet he did not rest here the strength 
of his cause. He would show them to be unphilosophical as 
well, and would not rest content till he had demonstrated 
their invalidity on purely philosophical and scientific princi- 
ples, and by the processes and methods acknowledged in the 
schools. Thus finding that the Arminians held a certain theory 
of the will and its freedom, which they considered inconsistent 
with the Calvinistic doctrine of decrees and sovereignty, and 
which they also insisted were essential to moral responsibility 
and moral distinctions, he sets himself, in his treatise on the 
Freedom of the Will, to demonstrate, by purely philosophical 
reasoning, that these received notions were absurd and 
self-contradictory—that they were not essential to moral re- 
sponsibility, and could not be reconciled with the Divine 
foreknowledge and government. In opposition to their theory 
he sets forth his own, which he endeavors to support by the 
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proper philosophical evidence. The doctrine thus recognized 
and deemed erroneous, was found in the received philosophies 
of the times which were, directly or indirectly, formed by 
Locke’s Essay. So, too, he was led to discuss the nature of 
virtue by finding that the doctrines taught by Hutcheson and 
others, that benevolence constitutes the whole of virtue, need- 
ed to be philosophically qualified so as to enforce and provide 
for the duty of supreme love to God. Indeed, no one who 
has read, with any care, the writings of Edwards, or has pe- 
rused his life and correspondence, needs to be told that he 
concerned himself with the philosophy of his own time. He 
carefully collected and diligently read all that was written in 
his day, for and against the Gospel, and sought to use all the 
truth which the philosophy of his time furnished for the service, 
and to refute its errors for the defense of Christian theology. 
He was every whit a philosopher, proceeding according to the 
methods, and accepting the results of philosophical thinking. 
He was so far a philosopher that he could not believe it possi- 
ble that anything should be philosophically true which was 
theologically false; nor, conversely, that anything could be 
theologically true which was philosophically false. He was so 
fara philosopher that he sought to express every proposition, 
even those concerning the highest of all themes—God, his 
ends in creation, and the relation of his purposes to the free 
acts of man—in clear and intelligible diction, and to derive 
from these propositions their inevitable logical conclusions. 
He did not aspire to the absolute knowledge of the Infinite— 
none of the New England divines have done so, Dr. Taylor 
least of all; but he believed that whatever man knows can be 
clearly conceived and distinctly propounded in language. If 
imperfectly known, the imperfections and limitations could be 
recognized; but, when a truth or principle was stated. and, so 
far as conceived and expressed, it might be applied fearlessly 
and boldly to all its logical conclusions. He was a philosopher 
because he believed in the consistency of truth with itself, and 
in the obligation which is imposed on every thinker to make 
his positions consistent with one another. He believed in the 
progress of theological science. His profound sense of the 
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limitations of the human mind, impressed upon him the con- 
viction that it was not given to Augustine, to Calvin, Turretin, 
or the Westminster divines, to attain that absolute knowledge 
and complete mastery of all the metaphysics of theology which 
the Princeton reviewer asserts for them; while the clearness 
of his “intuitions,” and the sharpness of his ratiocinations, 
forced him to suggest whatever “improvements” the exer- 
cise of his own reason had enabled him to furnish. Here lay 
the secret of Edwards’s influence. In this way is explained 
the power of his mind over the theological thinking not only 
of New England but of this and the mother country, not 
only over his own generation but over all those which have 
followed. He developed a new method in theology, uncon- 
sciously to himself. He asserted principles in respect to philo- 
sophical theology, which excited and directed the minds of his 
so-called successors, and which, by right, entitle them to the 
appellation of Edwardean—which made them what they 
were, bold, enterprising, logical, consistent thinkers. These 
principles, and this method, sharply distinguish this school 
from that which the reviewer represents. The Princetonians 
believe in the absolute perfection of the old metaphysics. 
The Edwardeans believe in their imperfection, and try to 
improve them. The former say that the metaphysics of Au- 
gustine, Calvin, and Turretin, are not metaphysics, but Paul- 
ine theology. The latter contend that the Pauline theology 
is better defended by a more enlightened and consistent phi- 
losophy. They are properly designated as two schools in 
theology, separated from one another as schools of philosophy, 
but united by the common faith, which they defend by differ- 
ent methods. The reviewer asserts we are no school in the- 
ology; but our creed is the pure doctrine, the very sincere 
milk of the word, the first principles of the gospel defecated 
from all scholastic impurities. 

Now we marvel greatly, that the reviewer, in his own impos- 
ing discussion on Edwards and the New Divinity, should have 
overlooked this grand and distinguishing feature of Edwards and 
should have endeavored to persuade himself that Edwards the 
son, and all the world in New England and in old England too, 
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had till this time been mistaken in supposing that Edwards the 
father is the father of the New England theology, while the 
truth is that he was only the father of Edwards the son, 
while Edwards the son was the true father of the Edwardean 
theology. We aresurprised that the writer who writes like a 
philosopher and has a mind capable of better things than the 
special pleading of a theological attorney, should have failed 
to see that in the Essay on the Will, and on God’s End in Ore- 
ation, &c., there was the introduction of a new method and of 
peculiar principles in theological science. We are indeed sur- 
prised that, overlooking all these peculiarities, he should 
try to prove that Edwards was nothing more nor less thana 
good old-fashioned Calvinist like Stapfer, excepting only that 
he held an eccentric theory of virtue. 

We pass to the consideration of the second point—the value 
of the development and results of the Edwardean theology in 
its later schools. We confine ourselves to the estimate of it 
given by the reviewer, in the Article before us. His objections 
to it are in fact, though not in form, summed under two heads, 
The Edwardean system substituted the preaching of metaphys- 
ies for the preaching of Christ, and it led to the abandonment 
of some important doctrines of the Calvinistic system. Con- 
cerning the first, the reviewer thus expresses himself: “ Divine 
sovereignty, election, and decrees were intensified and pressed 
out of their scriptural relations and proportions into the fore- 
ground awarded to Christ and him crucified.” “Thus the love 
of God in Christ, the true inspiration of evangelie preaching, 
the power of God unto salvation, was often shaded into rela- 
tive unimportance.” The charge that the preaching of the 
iater Edwardeans was too metaphysical, is well made. But it 
is to be remembered that their congregations had been edu- 
cated to require metaphysical preaching, and enjoyed it keenly. 
What is more to the purpose, the preachers had a metaphysical 
system which they were neither ashamed nor afraid to preach. 
They thought it to be their imperative duty so far to justify 
the ways of God to man that their hearers should acknowledge 
their guilt, abandon their excuses, and so open their hearts to 
his Son. Their metaphysics were constructed that they might 
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be preached, and whatever might be said against them on other 
grounds,this is to be asserted in their praise, that they developed 
certain principles which are much nearer to the human con- 
science and more potent with the human soul than those which 
they displaced. It was for this reason that they were valued. 
This was one reason why the Edwardean system was valued 
not only at home but abroad ; that it enabled the Calvinist to 
preach a consistent and earnest gospel. For this reason, An- 
drew Fuller, Robert Hall, Thomas Chalmers, and the English 
Congregationalists have earnestly studied and so highly valued 
the New England theologians. On the other hand, there is 
one advantage with the old metaphysics, that those who pro- 
fess to believe them do not like to preach them if they are bent 
on saving the soul or edifying the Christian. They do not like 
to see them in the foreground. They talk about and praise 
them, but they had rather not preach them. They lay them 
on the shelf, or put them up in a closet, but do not like to give 
them the air too freely. If they thrust themselves into the 
foreground in the form of an objection, they are thrust aside by 
substantially the same reply which we find in a printed sermon 
by the lamented Addison Alexander, “ This is theoretically true, 
but practically false.” But if they do preach them now and 
then, the terrors of a single sermon are potent enough to de- 
press and chill the congregation for a twelvemonth. We have 
heard from the sermons of eminent Old School divines of the 
present generation, metaphysical dogmas which were as bad 
and as dangerous as Pantheism itself, if indeed they were not 
purely pantheistic in all but the fair name of the doctrines of 
grace. As to the charge, that the love of God in Christ was 
shaded into relative unimportance, it was for manifold reasons 
true in fact, but it was not of design. That the New Eng- 
lander preached metaphysics we concede ; that he did this la- 
boriously and consistently we do not deny; but it was always with 
the express design that he might convince his hearers that God 
loves him. The Princetonian does not like to preach the doc- 
trine that Christ died only for the elect, because the hearer will 
not believe that the offer of the gospel is honestly made for 
him, and hence for the best of reasons “the love of God in 
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Christ, the true inspiration of evangelic preaching,” is not so 
often shaded by the presence of such metaphysics. 

As to the sad condition to which this Edwardean system had 
brought theology even before its final development in Dr. Taylor, 
he thus expresses himself: “ We refer here to the doctrine of 
natural ability, then naturalized and nearly universal in New 
England ; to the dogma that moral quality pertains exclusively 
to exercises which were prominent in Emmons’s scheme ; to the 
wide prevalence of the dogma, that all virtue consists in benev- 
olence; to the nearly universal rejection of the doctrine of im- 
putation, whether of Adam’s sin or Christ’s righteousness, 
inaugurated by the younger Edwards; to the governmental 
system of atonement, no less in vogue, and having the same 
author.” We leave this declaration without comment, because 
it needs none here. 

The last of “the objective molding influences” which the 
reviewer notices, is the circumstance “that Dr. Dwight held 
the utilitarian theory of the nature of virtue; that it consists 
exclusively in benevolence, or a desire to promote the happi- 
ness of the universe,” and “ this influence encouraged Dr. Tay- 
lor’s speculations on this subject, till they culminated in start- 
ling dogmas, from which Dr. Dwight probably would have 
recoiled,” &c. Upon this subject we do not here enter, as we 
shall have abundant occasion to discuss it farther on. 

After considering these objective influences, the reviewer 
next considers “the subjective peculiarities of inward life and 
intellectual constitution that contributed to make Dr. Taylor 
the theologian that he was.” He observes “ that his extraordi- 
nary power was rather in the line of logical acuteness and in- 
genuity than in that breadth and depth of insight, without 
which the mere logical faculty is quite as likely to precipitate 
us into error as guide us to the truth.” After this somewhat 
formidavle announcement and a slightly superfluous disquisi- 
tion on the three sources of knowledge, viz, “ intuition, testimony 
and logical deduction from what is known by intuition and tes- 
timony,” we expected an analysis of the mind of Dr. Taylor 
and an adduction of illustrative instances which would be 
suitable confirmation of this assertion, introduced with so much 
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confidence and form of preparation. We are disappointed. 
We find no analysis at all, and no instance to confirm the as- 
sertion, except that Dr. Taylor did not agree with the reviewer 
that right and wrong are “intuitions,” Dr. Taylor holding that 
they are resolvable into other and more comprehensive intui- 
tions, and the reviewer that they are simple and original. 

The reviewer is mistaken first, in asserting that Dr. Taylor 
did not clearly see the necessity nor fervently respond to the 
importance of considering first truths, and secondly, that he 
failed in want of insight into the “self-evident excellence and 
obligations of first moral truths.” Against the first, we assert 
that no teacher could possibly be more alive to the absolute 
necessity of intuitions, or more enforce the obligation to be- 
lieve in and ascertain them as the necessary pre-condition 
of all logical deduction and all philosophy, than Dr. Tay- 
lor. On no subject was he more earnest and eloquent than 
upon this. No principle was more cogently enjoined upon 
his pupils. It was almost literally inculeated upon them 
whether they would receive it or no. To this condition he was 
led by the very clearness and subtlety of his logical faculty. 
His skill in analysis and the patience with which he applied 
it qualified him to enucleate the irreducible monad, on which 
dialectics could make no impression; to evolve the intuition 
which bade defiance to all attempts to reduce or decompose it. 
But his philosophic faith did not degenerate into philosophical 
superstition. While he worshiped the Divinity that was mys- 
teriously enshrined in the recesses of its self-derived authority, 
he was not disposed to render to profane intruders a supersti- 
tious or indiscriminating homage. In other words, he believed 
in reducing all first principles to the fewest possible, in obedi- 
ence to the impulse which leads to philosophy, the impulse to 
make our knowledge one and consistent with itself. That the 
logical faculty rendered him incapable of judging of intuitions, 
is asserted by the reviewer, but it will have little weight when 
we show that the reviewer has misconceived what his intui- 
tions were—even in respect to the nature of right and wrong. 
As against the second charge that he did not respond with fer- 
vor “to the self-evident evidence and obligation of first moral 
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truths,” we adduce the earnestness with which he asserted ag 
first moral truths that are self-evident, propositions which 
the reviewer in his turn will not admit to be such. They are 
such as these, that no man ought to be punished or incur penal 
evil except for his own sin—that neither the sin nor the holi- 
ness of one can be imputed to another—that the cause or con- 
dition of sin cannot be sinful—that an act, in order to be morally 
good or evil involves “ the power to the contrary.” These, and 
certain other intuitions, were apprehended with a sharpness of 
insight and a fervor of conviction which were quite as con- 
spicuous in Dr. Taylor’s character, as the clearness with which 
he looked from premises to conclusions. He was quite as much 
shocked at the insensibility of his opponents to these primal in- 
tuitions, these sacred and self-evident moral convictions, as the 
reviewer can possibly be at the like disregard in him. He 
was accustomed to account for this insensibility, not in all 
cases by the clearness and subtlety of the logical faculty, but 
by the unreasoning tenacity with which his antagonists ac- 
cepted the traditional speculations of the dogmatists of other 
days. 

We have dwelt longer than we intended on these prelim- 
inary points, and now proceed to discuss the reviewer's 
analysis of the distinctive principles of Dr. Taylor’s system. 
The first point which he notices is the excessive and mis- 
placed estimate which he put on the importance of con- 
structing systematic theology on the well considered and well- 
settled principles of moral government. After quoting sev- 
eral sentences, he subjoins as follows: “This is extraordinary 
language. The moral government of God is his government 
of moral beings. Every treatise on theology is a treatise in 
regard to God’s government of such moral beings as we have 
knowledge of,” &c., &c. 

The language is not so extraordinary as the fact that the re- 
viewer should so sadly misinterpret it. His respect for the in- 
tellect of Dr. Taylor, if nothing else, should have prevented 
the imputing to him so petty a weakness, as to mean no more 
in the assertion that theology ought to be constructed on just 
views of moral government, than the poor truism that theology 
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ought to be constructed on true principles—and his respect for 
himself should have saved him from making it a matter of re- 
proach that Dr. Taylor believed his own principles to be true. 
Certainly he believed them to be true, or he would not have 
taken the pains to assert and defend them. We submit that 
Dr. Taylor’s use of the terms moral and government is neither 
“arbitrary” nor “narrow,” but one that is authorized and 
generally received. The authority for its use in a special 
meaning is Bishop Butler, in a work which it were well were 
it oftener considered at Princeton, for it would be found, 
that a much larger “portion of the seed-principles of Dr. 
Taylor’s treatise” were derived from the much-praised Analogy, 
than from the provincial Edwardean theology. The meaning 
of Butler and of Dr. Taylor was the same when they spoke of 
the moral government of God, for they both intended by the 
term that administration of God which binds men to obedience 
and love by the character and the doings which are discerned 
by the conscience to be morally right. When Dr. Taylor as- 
serts that theology was seriously defective because it failed to 
conform to just views of God’s moral government, and needed 
to be reconstructed and re-shaped by this rule, he asserted a 
very intelligible and a very true proposition. It is true, as 
he contended, that every doctrine of Christian theology should 
be so defended as to be justified to man’s moral judg- 
ment, and thus be enforced upon man’s obedient belief, by 
the authority of his own moral approval. He believed that 
systematic theology, instead of being a series of dry, self-con- 
tradictory, and, perhaps, morally offensive propositions, brist- 
ling with scholastic terminology, ought to be alive with a mani- 
fested and personal God, revealing his moral authority in each 
of its varied aspects—threatening, pitying, pardoning, chastis- 
ing, consoling, redeeming, and casting off,—and that all these 
aspects should be so harmonized as to blend in one total 
impression, that “Gop 1s Love.” Tried by this ideal he 
found theology to be defective—at one time repelling and of- 
fending the conscience which it ought to command, and at 
another time shrouding itselfin ambiguous and shuffling phrase- 
ology, when it ought to unveil to the soul the steady, yet win- 
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ning eye of infinite goodness. He found it again delighting 
itself in outworn scholastic metaphysics, when it ought to ex- 
press itself in intelligent and rational speech. He would not 
have it abate the high prerogative of that sovereignty which 
does not give all its reasons to man, nor intrude on the sacred re- 
serve of that mystery which is the imperial robe that becometh 
the majesty of God—but he would never allow it to assert the 
claim of a tyrant’s prerogative in the sole appeal to infinite 
power under the much abused terms of the rights of the creator 
and the nothingness of the creature. Who that has studied the 
past history or the present aspects of much of the received 
theology of Christendom with the candor of a thoughtful stu- 
dent, can doubt that his views of what theology ought to be, and 
of what theology is, were just and important. Who that sees 
the mournful result in the scornful unbelief of such multitudes 
of enlightened men, who ought to have been saved by the power 
of the truth which commands by winning, and wins by com- 
manding, instead of being repulsed by the uncouth and mon- 
strous dogmas which belie the sincerity and debase the holiness 
of God, can restrain the sadnesss which such thoughts inspire. 
Were all memory of Dr. Taylor from this hour to perish from 
the earth, were every record of his teachings to be effaced and 
forgotten, and could the better and nobler ideal of Theology 
remain, which he impressed on his generation by the force of 
his earnest words, and presented with his soul a-flame as the 
last offering of his intellect to God, the world would be much 
the better that he had lived. Certainly not a few competent 
and unbiassed men have seen both meaning and truth in the 
very views on this subject in which the reviewer finds 
neither. 

After this depreciating estimate of the leading aim which 
Dr. Taylor had before his mind in applying the principles of 
moral government to the improvement of theology, the re- 
viewer proceeds to consider the system itself. In doing this, 
instead of taking first the comprehensive definition which the 
author lays down, and following it out into its various appli- 
cations, he dexterously slips it out of view and at once at- 
tacks his ethical theory. He does not care to ask whether his 
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views of moral government may not be retained while his 
ethical theory is rejected in whole or in part, but he quietly 
assumes that if he can successfully refute the one, the other 
must fall of course. The greater portion of his views is de- 
voted to a single object. The theory of moral government is left 
unconsidered. Whatever may be its weakness or strength, it 
is not distinctly encountered. The distinctive peculiarity of a 
moral government, according to Dr. Taylor, is, that it is the 
government of moral beings, by authority. In describing this 
peculiarity he does, indeed, contend that authority cannot be 
asserted except by rewards and punishments, and that, there- 
fore, a moral influence must be used which appeals to the 
capacity of man for enjoyment or suffering, or, in other words, 
God, in the administration of his government, must apply mo- 
tives of good and evil. This at once raises the ethical ques- 
tion whether the two influences—that from the authority of 
conscience, and that from the authority of God expressing his 
favor or displeasure in rewards and punishments, are incon- 
sistent, whether the one is inferior to the other in kind, or 
whether in the last analysis the two have a common ele- 
ment, on which both rest their power to constrain, viz, the 
capacity of man for happiness and suffering. The question is 
not a new one, not always so distinctly and clearly stated 
in its difficulty and its solution, but yet perpetually presenting 
itself in ethics and theology. Distinguished philosophers 
and theologians have taken opposite sides for centuries, and 
the side taken by Dr. Taylor is as respectable—so far as great 
names are concerned—as the side represented by the re- 
viewer. Dr. Taylor contended that if you are to defend the 
influence of moral government proper—which is identical 
with what may be fitly termed the personal influence of a per- 
sonal God—from being inferior to that of conscience, or the 
obligation to do right or wrong for its own sake, and will do 
this with philosophical consistency, you must show that the 
two have the common element spoken of. If a person does 
not experience the difficulty, there can be no occasion for the 
solution. But as his penetrating and analytic mind antici- 
pated all the possible difficulties that might arise, he was 
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driven into the development of the ultimate grounds of the 
origin and authority of moral distinctions, and adopted the 
theory to which the reviewer has devoted his almost exclusive 
attention. Now itis obvious that if a person does not feel 
the difficulty expressed above, or considers its only solution to 
lie in the mutual relation of two irreducible elementary con- 
ceptions, those of holiness and happiness, that this does not at 
all forbid him from accepting Dr. Taylor’s theory of moral 
government, and of valuing the reasonings and illustrations 
that constitute his system. The reviewer asserts that there is 
an “intuitive conviction of the whole human race that there 
is, under the government of a Holy God, an inviolable nexus 
between holiness and happiness, sin and misery.” A gene- 
rous critic, not to say an enlightened and well informed ethical 
philosopher, would have said, we differ from Dr. Taylor in 
his exposition ofthe relation between holiness and happiness— 
we find an intuition where he requires a resolution and anal- 
ysis; but “the inviolable nexus” being assumed, we ac- 
knowledge the pertinency and power of the vindication of 
“the government of God by authority.” 

But has the reviewer done justice even to the ethical theory 
of Dr. Taylor, to which he has devoted his chief attention? 
We assert that he has not, but that he has entirely miscon- 
ceived and mistaken it. This ethical theory is properly divi- 
ded into two leading positions. First, that benevolence is the 
primary morally right affection—veracity and justice being 
forms of benevolence. Secondly, that benevolence itself, in 
the last analysis, is known to be obligatory or morally right, 
because it is attended with the highest happiness, and thus se- 
cures the highest well being of the agent. We propose sim- 
ply to show that the reviewer has grossly misconceived, and 
unjustly aspersed this theory in both of these positions. This is 
all that we propose. We do not attempt to explain or vindi- 
cate in full either its peculiar principles or its peculiar phrase- 
ology, nor to explain or vindicate it at all, except as we are 
forced to do this in exposing the mistaken and reproachful 
charges of the reviewer. 

The first position to be considered is the doctrine that ‘ be- 
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nevolence is the primary morally right affection, veracity and 
justice being forms of the same. After quoting several passa- 
ges on this point, he breaks out as follows: “We do not see 
how any language could more utterly confound and vacate all 
moral distinctions. Actions are right and wrong, not intrinsi- 
cally, but solely as they are instrumental of happiness. The 
end sanctifies the means, whatever they may be. Desert of 
punishment and the righteousness of the infliction depend not 
upon the culpability of the victim, but upon its relation to the 
public good. This determines whether the woes of punish- 
ment may righteously be inflicted upon the innocent or the 
wicked! These are the inevitable logical results of the theory 
that virtue is founded in utility, that it has no intrinsic quality, 
but is merely the means of happiness.” We observe that not 
one of these so-called “logical results” is stated in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Taylor and not one of them is justified by that 
language. Not one of them would be accepted by him asa 
just expression of his views. The reviewer, instead of saying 
that they are the logical results of Dr. Taylor’s theory, had bet- 
ter show it, than fulminate such uncalled for denunciations. 
That they are the logical results of a certain doctrine of utility 
is true, but it is not true that they can be logically deduced 
from the theory that benevolence is the generic and compre- 
hensive virtue which is taught by Cumberland, Hutcheson, 
Leibnitz, Edwards, Dwight, and Taylor. Edwards (that 
eminent Princetonian divine) says most explicitly, “ It is abun- 
dantly plain by the holy scriptures, and generally allowed, not 
only by Christian divines, but by the more considerable deists, 
that virtue most essentially consists in love.” A greater than 
Edwards also affirms: “ For this, Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
bear false witness, thou shalt not covet; and if there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and “owe no 
man anything, but to love one another, for he that loveth an- 
other hath fulfilled the law.” We submit moreover that this 
language is quite pertinent to the proposition that “ benevo- 
VOL. XVIII 49 
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lence is the primary morally right affection, veracity and jus 
tice being forms of the same,” and we remind the reviewer who 
finds by his intuition that certain supposed inferences from this 
theory cannot be true and therefore the theory is false, that itis 
dangerous to set up one’s private metaphysics against the 
Bible, for he himself has said: “One word which the Holy 
Ghost speaketh, one ray of divine light shot by him into our 
sin-darkened souls, is worth more than all that wisdom by 
which the world never knew God.” 

We cannot divine how the reviewer should have been 
led so to mistake the opinions of Dr. Taylor. We quote 
however the senience which seems most to offehd him, 
“ And now if we suppose the essential nature of things to be 
so changed, that the authority of law and the public good as 
depending upon it, would be destroyed, and absolute and uni- 
versal misery follow, unless the innocent were to be punished, 
would it be right to make innocence now become the true and 
necessary cause of such fearful results, the ground of punish- 
ment? If it is now right and just to punish the disobedient, it 
would then be so to punish the obedient—to punish for a thing 
having the same relative nature, though it should have anoth- 
er name.” 

It will be seen that Dr. Taylor in this sentence makes the 
proviso: “if we suppose the essential nature of things to be so 
changed,” and speaks of innocence and guilt as exchanging 
their “ relative nature.” We suppose that the reviewer him- 
self would say that if the intrinsic quality of actions should be 
changed, then what is called virtue should be avoided, and 
what is called vice should be performed. To this he would re- 
ply the supposition is impossible. Dr. Taylor would say the 
same of hisown supposition concerning “ the essential nature of 
things.” So the difference between the two, in respect to the 
grounds of punishment, is that the one finds them in the intrin- 
sic qualities of actions, and the other in the essential nature of 
the things to which actions are related, which relation deter- 
mines the intrinsic qualities of action. 

It is quite remarkable that in these passages and in all the oth- 
ers which the reviewer quotes on this subject, he entirely over- 
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looks what a writer on Christian ethics is supposed never to 
leave out of view, the distinction between the intention, and 
the external action in which that intention is properly made 
manifest. When Dr. Taylor says that an external act of ve- 
racity or justice, though right in certain relations and therefore 
the right thing to be done, is not morally right, he recognizes 
the principle announced by the apostle: “though I give all my 
goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, I am nothing ;” 
that is, the act must proceed from the controlling principle of 
moral goodness, called in the scriptures Charity, and by Dr. 
Taylor and other moralists, Benevolence. This is tortured by 
the reviewer so as to make Dr. Taylor teach “the end sancti- 
fies the means, whatever they may be. Truth, justice, lying, 
fraud, cruelty, aside from the benevolent or selfish spirit wl.ich 
may prompt them are void of moral character. They belong 
to adiaphorous things as truly as running or walking. The 
consequence is, they become morally good or evil, according to 
circumstances.” The circumstances in this case are, it will be 
noticed, the presence or absence of a right intention. 

By overlooking in the same way the distinction between the 
intention and external act, he imposes on himself and on un- 
reflective thinkers by the following argument: “ We can- 
not forbear adding that if the quality of moral action lies not 
in its nature, but in its perceived tendency or consequences to 
the highest happiness or misery of sentient being, then it 
must be forever impossible for men to know the moral quality 
of their actions, further than as they are taught it by the an- 
thority of revelation.” This assertion is enforced by the com- 
monplace thought that “it is impossible for any one to calcu- 
late the consequences of a single action, and of course impossi- 
ble to know that it is right or wrong,” &c. But what does the 
reviewer mean by actions? Does he mean the comprehensive 
intention to contribute to the well-being of my neighbor, which 
is “the most essential element of virtue,” even “in the view of 
the most considerable deists,” and is “the fulfilling of the law” in 
the judgment of Paul? In respect to the obligation to this, 
Dr. Taylor teaches an eternal and immutable morality, for the 
mind assents with unerring certainty to the obligation to this 
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intention. Does he mean by actions certain subordinate in. 
tentions, as the intention to be just, and to be veracious? But 
if the mind sees with entire and uniform certainty that the 
“essential nature of things is such” that justice and veracity do 
promote the common good, and if this is its a priori “intuition,” 
then it must eternally and inevitably believe that benevolence 
requires justice and veracity, “ with eternal and immutablean- 
thority.” Ifthe mind goes further, and asks how shall I know 
that this or that particular action is just and true, we appre- 
hend that even the reviewer’s “intuitions” of “the intrinsic 
qualities ” of actions will not in all cases preserve him from 
error. For example, the reviewer knows that he ought to 
discharge the eternal and immutable obligations of “ justice 
and veracity ” in criticising the system of Dr. Taylor. We 
grant that in his intentions he is “just and veracious,” but 
if he fails in understanding Dr. Taylor’s real opinions he 
is “ unjust” to him in the outward act, and if he represents 
them incorrectly, he is “ untrue” in the samesense. Whether 
he fails through the want of a clear intellectual intuition con- 
cerning the principle that he ought to be intellectually just 
and true even towards a theological opponent; or in the appli- 
eation of the principle does not clearly discern what in the 
premises would be a just and true act, he fails, notwithstanding 
his intention to do the thing that is to be done. 

The fact is, in reasoning on what he is pleased to call the 
greatest happiness scheme, the reviewer has not rightly con- 
ceived the ethical theory of Dr. Taylor. He has contented him- 
self with discharging the well known and trivial common-places 
against a theory of happiness which is coupled with a theory of 
the human reason or aspeculative system of the universe without 
a@ priort principles. A theory thus lame in its speculative side 
must limit all knowledge to the experience of the past or the 
present, and can provide for no principles for the time to 
come. It can allow of no generalizations, that are made as 
quickly as thought, no “natural inductions” which flash 
light upon the soul with the precision and clearness of the so- 
called “ moral intuitions.” Dr. Taylor believed as truly in in- 
tuitions as did the reviewer, but he did not deem it philosoph- 
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jeal to multiply their number without occasion. In so doing 
he avoided the perpetual contradictions in theory and practice 
to which those are exposed who claim a special capacity 
for moral intuitions or moral instincts, and the endless variety 
of phraseology with which a high-sounding but inconsistent 
and untenable theory of morals plumes itself, often in bor- 
rowed robes of pompous metaphors, sometimes with phar- 
isaic and ignorant intolerance, and always with fatal specula- 
tive and practical defects. The theory of Dr. Taylor provides 
fora morality as inflexible and as eternal as that of the re- 
viewer, and it is quite out of place for him, by reason of his 
own failure to discern the distinctions made by his author, and 
among others the one so plain as that between the purpose and 
the act—* the heart and the life””—to say of the system which 
he fails to appreciate, that “it subverts the first principles of 
morals, the intrinsic difference between virtue and vice, and 
authorizes a shifting expediency in place of an eternal and im- 
mutable morality.” 

The second of Dr. Taylor’s leading positions noticed by the 
reviewer, is that Benevolence is known to be right in the 
last analysis by its being attended with the highest happiness 
of the agent. The reviewer makes less of this point than we 
expected that he would, and somewhat confusedly blends the 
consideration of this with the one already noticed. We have 
chosen to reduce his arguments to a more logical order for our 
own convenience and that of our readers. In considering this 
argument we do not propose to expound fully Dr. Taylor’s 
views, or to defenc them against every possible objection, but 
only to consider the particular criticisms urged by the re- 
viewer. The first of these is directed to the original and 
generiz signification of the terms right and wrong. This ques- 
tion in its narrowest form, seems not to us of the first import- 
ance, because however it may be decided, it does not decide 
the main point at issue to the satisfaction of the majority of 
reflecting men. Such do not approach the subject from the 
most generic view, and reason downwards, but they inquire 
and reason in the opposite direction. We think that Dr. Taylor 
is right in his opinion of the etymology of the words in question, 
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Whether he is justified in his inferences we do not care to ar- 
gue. If the reviewer wishes to inquire in respect to the origi- 
nal and etymological import of the terms right and wrong, he 





will find earlier and what to him might be more weighty an- © 


thority than Dr. Goodrich in Webster’s Dictionary. 

But the reviewer contends that right “ means not only con- 
formity to a standard, but, as often, the very standard idea or 
law to which we ought to conform, or the characteristic element 
of that to which we ought to conform, i. e., moral goodness. Thus 
used, it denotes a simple idea.” We beg leave to call his at- 
tention to the following considerations. 

If right as a “simple idea” belongs to the standard, and is 
to be distinguished from conformity to the standard, then we 
have the matter thus: right is used in two senses; first it is 
the standard, and here it is a “simple idea;” second, it is 
conformity to a standard, and of course it is an idea of relation 
to a simple idea, the relation in the case being a relation of 
conformity. But the relation of conformity to a simple idea 
is not a simple idea any more than the conception (x + or —) is 
a simple conception, but it is a conception of relation. We con- 
clude therefore that the simple idea called “ moral goodness” 
isasimple idea only when it belongs to a standard of con- 
duet, and never when it is applied to the agreement of con- 
duct or character with that standard. For it is obvious that 
it cannot be a simple idea, when applied to both. The re- 
viewer gives up then the cherished dogma reiterated and 
implied in such varied forms through his criticism, that the 
intrinsic quality of virtuous actions, is a simple idea dis- 
cerned by intuition, because what we have by intuition is the 
‘*moral goodness” that belongs to the standard. He might 
suggest that we can have an intuition of a relation as well 
as of a conception. If he asserts this, then he agrees with Dr. 
Taylor, who would say, right and wrong, when applied to 


conduct, designate its agreement and disagreement with a 
standard ; and for this reason they designate relative ideas. 
The two would differ only in this respect: Dr. Taylor would 
say right and wrong designate conformity of actions to 
natural good, as determined by “the essential nature of 
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things,” and this is moral goodness, which properly defined is 
conformity to natural goodness. The reviewer would say 
right and wrong designate the conformity of actions to 
moral good, i. e., moral goodness is defined to be conformity 
to moral goodness. Jouffroy* finds a similar oversight in 
Price and Stewart, though their inconsistency is by no means so 
glaring and inexcusable as that of the reviewer. In this 
criticism he distinguishes between the good in the standard, 
calling it “ absolute good,” and conformity to this goodness, 
calling it “moral good.” It would puzzle ordinary ethical 
philosophers to see how moral goodness could belong to a 
standard of action at all, unless the reviewer might suggest, 
to escupe from his difficulty, that what he meant by a stand- 
ard was, after all, but the quality of action, i. e., the ideal of a 
virtuous action conceived as the mental standard by which to 
measure actual attainment. But the original difficulty still 
returns, i. ¢., what is virtuous action, as distinguished from ac- 
tion that is not virtuous, or what is virtuous action in the ideal 
man? Must it not be measured by some standard? and 
what is that standard? This standard itself is not moral 
goodness, otherwise virtue would be conformity to virtue. 
But it must be the best result within the possible attain- 
ment of man’s nature—the highest and best activity of which 
this nature is capable. This viewed ideally is the standard ; 
this, when voluntarily produced or conformed to by a ra- 
tional being, is moral goodness. But how shall man know 
what is the best activity which he can originate? Let there 
be no revelation, no instruction from parents or teachers, or, 
which is to the same effect, let it be necessary as it is, that 
he should understand and test the truth which revelation 
and the wisdom of others enjoin. Dr. Taylor would reply, he 
knows by the superior satisfaction which it gives, that it is 
the best activity of which he is capable, and knowing this, he 
is at once under the strongest possible motive to make it 
his own. Or, putting the case in another form, Dr. Taylor 
would say that ideal good, conformity to which constitutes 
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moral goodness, can only be known by the highest subjective 
satisfaction that comes when the soul fastens on the best 
objects by which the universe can oceupy its energies. It 
judges objects to be more or less desirable, or more or legs 
good, according to the satisfaction which they give, as it 
is higher or lower, not merely in the intensity of its quantity, 
but in the purity of its quality. But whether it is higher or 
lower in quantity and quality, whether it is the pure blessed. 
ness of the friend who dies fer his friend, or the low gratifica- 
tion of a brute appetite—the generic name for all these various 
subjective states of the soul is good, and the common name 
of that in each of the objects which calls forth these states, 
is also good. But it is obvious that as moral activity is soul 
activity, all moral quality pertains to the soul’s subjective 
energies as subjective—that when the soul asks which is 
the best activity for me to exalt as my ideal and enforce 
as my law, it asks which is the most satisfying in quantity 
and quality, of those subjective desires and energies of 
which it is capable. As soon as it knows, and as fast as it 
knows them, it is constrained to produce them. Producing 
them, it rejoices in a new satisfaction, that of creating by 
its own energy, its own highest well being. Reflecting on 
what it has done, it is blessed with its own self-approval. 
Seeing in this and other indications that this action is the 
end for which nature intended it, it discerns another relation 
of this activity, its relation to the end of its existence. Seeing 
that it fulfills this relation, it blesses itself with a new joy. 
Man sees again another relation—its relation to his own 
perfection—and another to the dictates of reason, and, high- 
est of all, its relation to the manifested will of a personal 
God, in securing whose smile he finds his heaven, and in 
meeting whose frown he finds his hell. To all these kinds. of 
satisfaction there is no generic name but satisfaction, hap- 
piness, and well being. As the thing to be jadged of is 
the quality of the soul’s own acts—pray how can they be 


judged of except by the satisfaction which they yield? 
But of all the good agencies in the universe, none is to be 
compared, whether in respect to its objective results to 
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others, or in its subjective to the being himself, with a 
morally right character—that self-originated activity which 
is only a fount of blessing welling forth its streams of good 
to all that can derive good therefrom. But this also is 
covered by the broad proposition that there is no good but 
happiness and the means of happiness, at which the re- 
viewer takes offense. But why should he? Because the 
blessing which it is, and the blessings which it gives, are 
infinitely higher and purer than that of the dew-drop on the 
leaf that slakes the insect’s thirst, is it any the less a good ? 
Or does the virtuous will suffer indignity by being classed 
with the lowly dew-drop in the nomenclature of the phi- 
losopher ? 

But the reviewer is very indignant that it should be claimed 
for Dr. Taylor by his friends that he held that “ virtue and vice 
are respectively good and evil in themselves,” and confidently 
sets over against this claim his own language, “there are 
generally [generically] speaking, two things, and only two, 
each of which may properly be said to be evil in itself. The 
one is suffering, including unhappiness or misery, and the 
other is the direct means of suffering. Each is truly and prop- 
erly said to be evil in itself.” Upon this the critic exclaims, 
“ what is this but dexterons word-playing ?” We retort, what 
is this but undexterous misunderstanding. You attach to the 
words means of suffering and means of happiness, a limited sense 
to which Dr. Taylor never confined himself. To put his real 
meaning beyond all question, we select the malevolent affec- 
tion, we care not whether the simply wishing of ill, which in 
some cases has no moral quality, or the voluntary affection that 
is morally evil. That the affection is a means of evil to its ob- 
ject will not be questioned ; that it is also uncomfortable to the 
person indulging it will also be granted ; it is an uncomforta- 
ble affection, evil in itself. If now we abstract the malevolent 
quality from this subjective accompaniment, and then in the 
progress of our thinking come back to the fact that it is uncom- 
fortable to the agent, we say of it, it brings only suffering—it 
is the occasion of suffering, it is the means of suffering to the 
agent. Thus he would say of any original state of feeling, it is 
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evil of itself, thereby excluding it from all relation to anything 
except the subject of the state, and then emphasizing its rela 
tion to him asa sentient being—say of the same activity in 
this subjective relation, it is a means of suffering. That this 
was Dr. Taylor’s mode of expressing himself, all familiar with 
his writings and disposed to understand him, are well aware, 
Whether it was the most favorable to his being rightly and fa 
vorably understood by such as were not familiar with his use 
of language, we will not contend. It was characteristic of him 
to value the perfection of his analysis and the completeness of 
his generalizations, far more than to provide against the possi- 
bility of mistake from ignorance, prejudice, or perverseness. 
We have used the phrase sentient being for the sake of call- 
ing attention to the very gross, to us the inexplicable, if not in- 
excusable injustice committed by the reviewer against Dr. Tay- 
lor, and which he would justify in part by this very phrase. 
His language is, “ It is the happiness of beings too considered 
simply as ‘sentient ’"—whether their sensibility be corporeal or 
spiritual, animal, esthetic or moral—the guantum rather than 
the quale.” To what purpose the reference to different kinds of 
sensibility is introduced, we do not see, but the reviewer seems 
to find in it a justification of his inference, that Dr. Taylor 
measured happiness by the quantity rather than by its 
quality—by “ the guantum rather than the quale.” Weshould 
judge that the distinct recognition of the fact that the sensibili- 
ty may be corporeal and spiritual, and that sentient is a gen- 
eric term for the capacity for feelings of various qualities, would 
not only have suggested but compelled the opposite inference. 
The quotation which immediately follows, to the purport, that 
God having * the greatest portion of being,” therefore his per- 
fect happiness has the greatest worth, is founded on Edwards’ 
favorite conception. But neither this nor those which accom- 
pany it prove that Dr. Taylor measured happiness only by the 
quantity. It is notorious to all philosophers that the various af- 
fections of which the soul is capable are susceptible of various 
degrees of intensity, and thereby admit of the scale of more or 
less, the degrees of which are sometimes read off in rude math- 
ematical approximations. It is also well known that the ob- 
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jects of affection are capable of being estimated, somewhat as 
Edwards measured them, by their quantity of being. But to 
reason that because Dr. Taylor recognized this element of quan- 
tity he did not also regard the element of quality, is to commit 
afallacy tooobvious to need any illustration, and too unjust to 
be fitly characterized by any epithet which we care to employ. 
We say most emphatically that Dr. Taylor, in speaking of the 
greatest happiness, or in reasoning from it, whether he applied 
it to the object or subject, never limited it to quantity alone. 
Is the reviewer so unfortunate as never to have heard how Dr. 
Taylor used to express himself in one of his well-remembered 
sayings—“If I had the universe in myhand and should give 
half to another, I should be richer than if I had retained the 
whole ?”—and did he not, in saying this, most emphatically af- 
firm that the blessedness of giving does in quality outweigh the 
quantity of happiness which the retention of the whole could 
impart? Ifhe may be excused for not remembering this saying, 
if he had ever known it to be uttered, can he be excused that he 
did not, as the apostle bids us, “ remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Or could he notat least have recalled the words of the 
gentle Portia, “ The quality of mercy is not strained. It is twice 
blessed. It dlesseth him that gives and him that takes.” Or 
would he remember them all to press them to the conclusion, 
as to be consistent he ought, that the great teacher and Shakes- 
peare, that Edwards and Taylor estimate happiness as a 
quantum and not asa quale. The reviewer is moved to “ shud- 
der” at the bare suggestion of the consequences of the theory 
which he so grossly misconceives. We think the shuddering 
would be far more appropriate, if bestowed upon the injurious- 
ness of his own interpretation. 

It was charged against Dr. Taylor in his lifetime, even by 
those holding the Edwardean theory of virtue, that Dr. Taylor 
taught a selfish system of morals in saying that virtue is 
founded in “self-love.” The charge has been renewed since 
his death. The reviewer does not rest his objections so promi- 
nently on the use of the phrase “self-love,” partly, perhaps, 
because he does not often find the phrase in the volumes on 
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Moral Government, and in part because he wishes to involve 
the whole New England school in one comprehensive group as 
Utilitarians. But as he does avail himself of the odium that 
was early excited by this phrase, and which has not wholly 
subsided, we deem it proper to explain the history of its use 
by Dr. Taylor. Edwards, in his Treatise on the True Nature 
of Virtue, distinguishes two senses in which the term self-love 
is used, the general desire of happiness, and the desire of pri- 
vate interest which degenerates into selfishness. Of the first 
he says: 

“*Self-love, I think, is generally defined ‘a man’s love of his 
own happiness,’ which is short and may be thought very 
plain: but in reality is an ambiguous definition, asthe expres- 
sion his own is equivocal and liable to be taken in two very 
different senses. For a man’s own happiness may either be 
taken universally for all the happiness or pleasure of which the 
mind is in any regard the subject, or whatever is grateful and 
pleasing to men,” &c. 

He contends that this is an improper sense of the term.* 





* And yet that President Edwards was not always consistent with himself, is 
obvious from the following extracts from ‘ Charity and its Fruits:” 

“ Charity, or the-spirit of Christian love, is not contrary to all self-love. Itis 
not a thing contrary to Christianity that a man should love himself, or which is 
the same thing, should love his own happiness. If Christianity did indeed tend 
to destroy a man’s love to himself, and to his own happiness, it would therein tend 
to destroy the very spirit of humanity ; but the very announcement of the gospel, 
as a system of ‘ peace on earth and good-will toward men,’ (Luke ii, 14,) shows 
that it is not only not destructive of humanity, but in the highest degree-promo- 
tive of its spirit. That a man should love his own happiness, is as necessary to 
his nature as the faculty of the will is; and it is impossible that such a love 
should be destroyed in any other way than by destroying his being. The saints 
love their own happiness. Yea, those that are perfect in happiness, the saints and 
angels in heaven, love their own happiness; otherwise that happiness which God 
hath given them, would be no happiness to them; for that which any one does 
not love, he cannot enjoy any happiness in.” pp. 229, 230. 

“The inordinateness of self-love does not consist in our love of cur own happi- 
ness being, absolutely considered, too great in degree. I do not suppose it can be 
said of any, that their love to their own happiness, if we consider that love abso- 
lutely and not comparatively, can be in too high a degree, or that it is a thing that 
is liable either to increase or diminution. For I apprehend that self-love, in this 
sense, is not a result of the fall, but is necessary, and what belongs to the nature 
of all intelligent beings, and that God has made it alike in all; and that saints, and 
sinners, and all alike, love happiness, and have the same unalterable and instinc- 
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In using the term for the general desire of happiness, or as it 
rather should be defined, the capacity in man for the various 
kinds of good generically conceived, with the consequent 
capacity for as many desires, Dr. Taylor differed from 
Edwards, not in respect to the nature of the affection, but in 
respect to its appropriate name. But his attention having 
been called to the relations of man’s desire of happiness to 
the rewards and threatenings implied in the government of 
God, and also to the much vexed question about disinter- 
estedness as discussed by the followers of Hopkins, he sought 
for a brief term by which to designate this generic capacity for, 
and the impulse towards good. It was about this time that 
Dugald Stewart’s “ Active and Moral Powers” were published 
and reprinted in this country. In that work the term self-love 
is applied to the desire of happiness, thongh with some hesita- 
tion, and its meaning, as used in this sense, is distinguished 
from selfishness. From Dugald Stewart the term was taken 
by Dr. Taylor, in the sense in which he defined and used it. 
It was not till after much controversy had been awakened in 
respect to other and appropriately theological opinions of Dr. 
Taylor, that the use of this term was made the ground of com- 
plaint, and he was attacked for teaching a selfish system of 
morality, even by the men who professed to hold the system of 
Edwards and Dwight. It was in vain that he protested 
against this misconstruction and referred to his authority. 
He was literally made an offender for a “word.” Since that 
time, in days when entirely new systems of ethics have been 
introduced with their novel phraseology, it has been alike 
forgotten and uncared for, whence the term was derived and 
what was the sense in which it was used. The term “self- 
love” has been sufficient, and sciolists in ethics and the im- 
port of its phraseology have been ready to urge their ready 
fulminations against a system of morals of which they had 





tive inclination to desire and seek it. The change that takes place in a man when 
he is converted and sanctified, is not that his love for happiness is diminished, 
but only that it is regulated with respect to its exercises and influence, and the 
courses and objects it leads to.” pp. 231, 232. 

It is worth while to compare the language here used by Edwards with the 
quotations which are made by us from Leibnitz, d&c., Knox, &c., and to notice 
that Edwards uses self-love in three senses. 
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heard said it was founded in self-love. The reviewer brings 
up the train of those who join the outery, only he includes 
Edwards as the object of his general attack. We had ex. 
pected better things of a writer even in the Princeton Review, 
than that he should pay so little regard to the history of 
doctrines and of terms in Ethical Philosophy, as to be willing 
to bring up this kind of sweeping and indiscriminate argn. 
mentation against something called utilitarianism, and think it 
would either satisfy or silence men who reflect on such subjects 
with earnestness, thoroughness, and candor. 

We said at the outset, that it was not our design to expound 
or vindicate Dr. Taylor’s ethical system, any further than it 
should be necessary to defend him from the injurious attacks 
of the reviewer. It was not Dr. Taylor’s purpose to construct 
a complete system of speculative ethics. He developed such 
a system only so far as it was necessary for his purposes as a 
theological teacher. Many questions he left untouched, the 
consideration of them not being required by his immediate 
object. Some of those which he did not discuss now press 
themselves into notice. Whenever they presented themselves, 
he was prepared with an answer, but he did not spread them 
out before his mind or the minds of his students, as he would 
have done had he lived in other times or taught another science 
than theology. 

That this is so, will be manifest to any one who considers the 
side from which he approached the discussion of ethical ques- 
tions. In the discussions appropriate to Natural Theology, he 
was accustomed to ask, “Can man by the light of nature 
attain to the knowledge of right and wrong?” In answering 
this question, he of course must explain how this knowledge 
was attained, and he gave the answer which we have endeay- 
ored to free from the misconstruction charged upon it; the 
answer which has the authority of many eminent philoso- 
phers. But the question, as he discussed it, was rather psycho- 
logical than ethical, as has been the case with most of the 
ethical discussions by the English school. When Dr. Taylor 
had answered the question, man knows his duty as soon as he 
knows his highest good, he had answered ii so far as his pur- 
poses required. The element furnished by experience was 
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that which was prominent in his mind. The @ priori rela- 
tions of this knowledge he did not care to discuss, its relations 
to the end of man’s existence, to the essential nature of things, 
its claim to the highest place in the universe as the end of all 
being, &c., &c. These were all presupposed, or else sepa- 
rately considered, without any special application of them 
to ethical questions. It was thought by some that he over- 
looked these relations, and that he tanght a system that was 
merely empirical. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It would not be just to say that he overlooked these a prioré 
elements. He only overlooked the neeessity of developing 
them to other minds, in order to vindicate his views from every 
possible objection. This defect is common to all the New 
England writers. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the ethical system 
tanght in New England, even with these defects, is peculiar to 
that provincial district, or that the questions which have been 
started by its theologians and the solutions which have been 
given, are altogether unknown to speculative men in other 
parts of the world. Yet so the Princeton reviewer would 
have us believe, if we were to be altogether influenced by the 
emphatic tone in which he utters his “deliverances.” To 
weigh against the preéminence of his authority, we venture to 
refer to the following writers, in order toshow that some minds 
out of New England have adopted the same terminology and 
reached similar conclusions. We quote first from Leibnitz. 
“Vir bonus autem est qui amat omnes, quantum ratio permit- 
tit. Justitiam igitur, que virtus est hujus affectus rectrix, 
quem giAavSpwxiav Greeci vocant commodissime ni fallor defini- 
emus caritatem sapientis, hoc est sequentem sapientie dictata. 
Caritas est benevolentia universalis, et benevolentia amandi 
sive diligendi habitus. Amare autem sive diligere est felicita- 
te alterius delectari, vel, quod eodem redit, felicitatem alie- 
nam adsciscere in suam. Unde difficilis nodus solvitur, magni 
etiam in theologia momenti, quomodo amor non mercenarius 
detur, qui sit a spe metuque et omni utilitatis respectu separa- 
tus; scilicet, quorum utilitas delectat, eorum felicitas nostram 
ingreditur; nam que delectant per se expetuntur.” Op. Phil. 
ed. Erdmann, p. 118. 
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Mais il est visible par la notion de l’amour que nous ye. 
nons de donner, comment nous cherchons en méme temps no. 
tre bien pour nous et le bien de lobjet aimé pour lui-méme, 
lorsque le bien de cet objet est immédiatement, derniérement 
(ultimato) et par lni-méme notre but, notre plaisir et notre bien, 
comme il arrive 4 l’égard de toutes les choses qu’on souhaite, 
parce qu’elles nous plaisent par elles-mémes, et sont par con- 
séquent bonnes de soi, quand on n’aurait aucun égard aux con. 
séquences, ce sont des fins et non pas des moyens.” Id. p. 790, 

We quote also from Alexander Knox, that true hearted 
Christian philosopher who was also distinguished for the almost 
mystical tone of his Christian devotion. He writes thus to 
Rev. John, afterwards Bishop Jebb. 

“T am not clear, that to speak of loving God for his own 
sake, and not primarily on account of any benefits which we 
have received, that we do receive, or that we hope hereafter to 
receive at his hands, &c., is, on the whole, an eligible, or even 
strictly tenable way of exhibiting the truth on this great sub- 
ject. Iam aware of the sanction of great names, and good 
hearts, which it has. But I see it has been greatly abused; 
and that, as I conceive, not by distorting it, but by pressing 
its liberality. I think every valuable end would be safely an- 
swered, by showing that our love is not genuine, if it be on 
account of any earthly benefit; or even any supposed eternal 
benefit, which is not of a moral or spiritual nature. This 
strikes me as the safest and truest line ; since, to delight in any 
thing, is, radically and essentially to feel conscious benefit in it. 
On this ground, then, it is evident, that there can be no idea 
formed of love, which does not contain the idea of benefit to 
him that loves. The delight of love, being the very wing on 
which it rises ; and, to be delightful, being, in moral inteligen- 
ces, identically the same as to be lovely.” 

“The more I consider human nature, and the sphere of ac- 
tion in which it is placed, the more convinced I am, that we 
cannot be too selfish, if we are selfish in aright way. Wecan- 
not, I conceive, desire that which is supremely beneficial, with 
any excess of intensity; nor too much regard it, as Leneficial. 
In this bright and blessed center, lines, elsewhere remote, and 
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moreand more diverging, as that is receded from, so essential- 
ly unite, that to seek that benefit, is to seek excellence, and to 
be infinitely selfish, is to be exquisitely pure and virtuous. I 
know well, how poor self-love has been stigmatized and execra- 
ted. But, if she were fairly heard plead in arrest of judgment, 
I think she would yet come off in triumph. It could be shown 
that the evils did not rise from self being over loved, but from 
the love of external things being misplaced.”—* Thirty years 
correspondence between Jebb and Knox,” pp. 325, 6. 

To this Jebb responds: “ Not a syllable in your letter has 
‘tired, or ‘ teazed,’ or ‘startled’ me, or ‘ appeared to jar with 
moral truth.’ Most completely the reverse. I do soberly 
think, that self-love necessarily enters into the composition of 
everything great and good, and admirable in man ; that in self- 
love there can never be excess; that without self-love there 
can be no rational, or deep love of good ; and that self-love is 
intrinsically more noble and excellent than benevolence itself. 
If this last be not the case, why should the best and wisest of 
all teachers make self-love the measure of love to our neigh- 
bor? The measure, surely, always gives the idea of something 
more perfect than the thing measured ; the archetype, than the 
resemblance. Still, however, I must beg leave to doubt 
the propriety of your expressions ‘ that we cannot be too self- 
ish, if we are selfish in the right way ;’ that, ‘ to be infinitely 
selfish, is to be exquisitely pure and virtuous ;’ that there is a 
‘soul-exalting selfishness,’ &c. Observe, that I cannot discover 
in myself ‘ the shadow of the shade’ of dissent from your prin- 
ciple ; that I most deeply concur in believing and feeling ‘ that 
we cannot desire that which is supremely beneficial, with any 
excess of intensity; nor regard it too much, as beneficial.” 

“Let a person use the terms self-love, and selfishness, pro- 
miscously ; and though his own sentiments and conceptions be 
ever so just and clear, it is an hundred to one, that he will 
send away his auditor with a perplexed, unsatisfied and fluc- 
tuating mind. Let the same person, with precisely the same 
opinions, use the terms distinctively, and I can hardly question 
his giving complete satisfaction to any hearer of candor, and of 
decent apprehension.” pp. 337, 338, 339. 

VOL. XVIII. 50 
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An acute and able critic of the recent conflicting philosophi- 
cal systems of Germany, thus remarks concerning the only 
possible system that can adjust the apparently incompatible 
views in the field of ethics. “The true system of Idealis. 
tic Realism does not, with Kant and Herbart, reject all 
respect to the result aimed at, as a determining ground of 
moral action, just as little does it with the utilitarians and 
the Hedonists find the moral norm in the object gained or 
more exactly in the highest measure of happiness, but in the 
relations of its worth. The highest energy and the highest 
pleasure necessarily connected therewith, must be sought for, 
but the highest qualitatively. All our aspirations and endeavors 
must be directed to that activity and pleasure which is of 
the highest worth and most spiritual.” Fichte’s Zeitschrift, 
Vol. 34, p. 78. “* Doubtless,” says the acute Lotze, in his Micro- 
cosm, “that object has inferior value which corresponds to 
a momentary and accidental condition or some idiosyncrasy 
of the soul which it affects; greater still is the value of an ob- 
ject which is in harmony with those general and normal pecn- 
liarities of organization, by which the spirit is qualified to ful- 
fill its destiny, and that may be the highest of all which would 
favor the permanent habitude of an ideal character from whose 
innermost states had vanished every deviation from the end 
of its development. But higher than this there is nothing con- 
ceivable, and the thought of anything which is somehow un- 
conditionally valuable [or good in itself, yet good for nothing] 
that does not show its value by its capacity to give happiness, 
overleaps itself and that which it would bring to pass. Doubt- 
less that was a praiseworthy rigor of practical philosophy that 
desired to free all the laws of duty from even a sidelong respect to 
the advantage of the actor, but it was unjust in this rigor to seek 


to separate the manifest and undeniable connection in which, . 


notwithstanding, the despised, and in most of its applications, 
the despicable notion of happiness stands to the other notion of 
intrinsic worth.” Microkosmos, vol. ii, p. 304. We might 
also quote and discuss the concessions of the reviewer to the 
same effect, and answer more fully his objections, but we 
have pursued the subject at sufficient length. 

We had also intended to comment on the reviewer’s strictures 
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of Dr. Taylor’s doctrine of freedom, and its relations to the 
influences of the Spirit, as well as to the permission of 
moral evil. Our limits will not, however permit, and we find 
no inducement to follow the topics from any novelty in the 
arguments offered, or any special difficulties in the minds of 
ourreaders. These points have been discussed over and over 
again. Explanations have been furnished, and rejoinders have 
been returned. The admiring and confiding readers of the 
Princeton Review may be satisfied with a doctrine of the will 
which is substantially that of Hobbes under a fair theological 
disguise. But we do not believe that those who have consid- 
ered better views, will be satisfied either with the philosophy 
or the Scriptural interpretations urged by the reviewer in its 
support. 

Were any additional arguments required to show that the 
later New England theology had been both efficient and use- 
ful, they might be derived from the way in which the re- 
viewer parries the heavy blows that are dealt by Dr. Taylor upon 
the doctrines of mystical union and of imputation as taught by 
many theologians. In meeting these well-directed objections, 
he limits himself to a brief statement of these doctrines as 
held by hituself, in order to vindicate them from the alleged 
misrepresentations of Dr. Taylor. And pray what is the true 
view of the doctrine of oneness with Christ? Why the re- 
viewer tells us that the phrase “ ‘one moral person,’ if used at 
all by standard theologians, is used in a metaphorical, not a 
literal sense—a use for which we have the authority of Dr. 
Taylor himself, in ananalogous but much weaker case of mutual 
relationship. He says, ‘as a matter of convenience in the use 
of language we may conceive of the public or a community as 
a moral person.’” Surely, the New England theologians 
had not toiled in vain, if it be conceded that this phrase is 
used in “‘a metaphorical, not a literal sense.” 

So in vindicating the church doctrine of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness, the reviewer asks, ‘‘ Now is it necessary 
to iterate for the thousandth time that imputation means to 
reckon to the account as a ground of judgment and treatment, 
not the transfer or infusion of personal qualities.” So too the 
sins of the believer are imputed to Christ in the sense that 
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“they were reckoned to his account as a ground of his bear. 
ing their penalty in our place.” And what is penalty, we 
might ask. And we should be told it is not evil endured 
by the person who committed the sin, but evil endured by 
another, to whose account the sin is reckoned ! 

The reviewer suspects that he may some how or other have 
slipped upon the ground of the New England theologians, and 
acknowledges “it will be said by some, that this explanation 
of imputation assimilates it essentially with the views of those 
who deny it, since they hold that sinners were treated as if 
they were righteous for Christ’s sake.” “ But the ground of 
the treatment is very different in the two cases.” Ah! in 
what? “It is areal righteousness reckoned to us.” A real 
righteousness is either an actually righteous character, or the 
attainment of that relation to which the righteous man is en- 
titled, or it is transfused righteousness. The reviewer would 
say it is neither of the first two, therefore it must be the last, 
But that he also denies. He had better acknowledge that all 
this stickling for “imputation,” “ penal,” and “ righteousness,” 
is a controversy about words, and that his New England 
brethren are just as orthodox as himself, and far more rational 
and Seriptural. We retort in his own language, “ The con- 
controversy is not with us, but with the word of God. Thither 
we remand the” defenders “of imputed righteousness,” and 
hope that they will not forget to take with them their grammar 
and dictionary, and will forget the traditional scholastic ter- 
minology, by which the words “ penal,” &c., are tortured into a 
special theological meaning. We arestrengthened in the belief 
that the New England theology has not been in vain. 

The reviewer, in conclusion, pleases himself with the thought 
that his analysis of Dr. Taylor’s system has made “it snfii- 
ciently evident, why, since it first flowered out in a sudden 
promise of triumph, it has been steadily withering and dying 
out of the theological life of the country.” Is this the fact? 
Or rather, is it not true that the theological life of the country 
has so generally assimilated many of the leading principles 
for which Dr. Taylor contended in his prime, that, now he is 
dead, there is less interest in the discussions which contributed in 
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so great a measure to the vindication and enforcement of these 

rinciples. Does the reviewer believe that even the theologi- 
cal life of his own ecclesiastical body, has been uninfluenced 
by these discussions—that the same dogmas which forty years 
since were received with unquestioning assent are propounded 
now in the same form, or are urged with the same hearti- 
ness of conviction? Are they not preached with less frequency, 
or if still asserted in the same form of phrase, are they not 
qualified with more explanations, or reconciled to the stub- 
born convictions of the conscience against them by more skill- 
full argumentations which recognize the necessity of furnishing 
in some sort, the very philosophical vindications, which in the- 
ory they assume to be improper and impossible? Is it not found 
necessary, in order to sustain the hold of their system on the 
convictions of earnest and thinking men, to dilute its peculiar- 
ities into vague generalizations, or to suppress its instinctive 
features by a wise discretion, or to dress them out with the 
trappings of a gaudy rhetoric, or to sanctify them by the fac- 
titious assumptions of unnatural ecclesiasticism, or to glorify 
them by the radiance that gleams from the unhallowed fires of 
partisan excitements ? 

If we look beyond the bounds of this body, has not the the- 
ological life of the other Evangelical denominations made 
important progress in the conviction that the truths of the gos- 
pel ought to be interpreted and preached by forms of state- 
ment more free from scholastic metaphysics and more in ac- 
cordance with the moral intuitions of the race, that the scrip- 
tures can and ought to be interpreted so as to be commended 
to the conscience and common sense, and that the scriptures, 
when thus interpreted, and the gospel when thus vindicated, 
are invested with greater power to command the homage of 
man. To these results the earnest activity of Dr. Taylor’s the- 
ological life, and the discussions in which he took so prominent 
a part, have contributed somewhat. 

There is less interest in Dr. Taylor’s system now than there 
once was, and the reason is obvious. Many of the truths for 
which he contended asa wrestling giant, are now as common as 
household words, and. are no longer thought worthy of an argu- 
ment. They seem so obvious that they are regarded as self- 
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evident. The theological life of Dr. Taylor was also concurrent 
with new and strange activity in the thinking of Protestant 
Christendom. New systems of philosophy have risen in their 
strength, and whether wholly false or partly false and partly 
true, have done important service by showing the greatness 
of the truth which they vindicated, and illustrating the rot- 
tenness of the error which has been overcome. The scriptures 
have been assailed, vindicated and interpreted by the applica- 
tion of tests and principles which have invigorated and instruet- 
ed the theological life of Protestantism with influences which 
it will not soon forget. The theology that is to convince and 
sway this generation, must defend its position on Biblical state- 
ments, and these statements must be scrutinized and defended 
by enlightened and historical interpreters. The sciences of 
nature have asserted their right to a hearing from theology, 
and their claims have to a certain extent been canvassed and 
adjudicated. Literature also, through the review, the poem, 
the newspaper, the lecture, and the novel, has been be- 
coming a more and more potent agent in the intellectual life of 
society ; and in all these forms has influenced for evil and for 
good the form, the spirit, and the principles of Christian the- 
ology. Great enterprises of moral and political reform have 
started into being, and have excited churches and ministers, 
by disenssions which have diverted the attention from the the- 
ological topics which formerly absorbed their almost exclusive 
regard. Speculative theology has itself become a subject, if 
not of secondary interest to the ministry itself, yet a subject 
which receives but a divided attention. The interest which 
once was given to this alone, is now directed to the new ques- 
tions which modern speculation, modern exegesis, and modern 
reform have presented. These considerations are a sufficient 
. explanation of the facts which the reviewer so complacently 
writes into an epitaph on the rapidly dying system of Dr. Tay- 
Jor. Why not let it die in peace? 

But it is asserted that it owes its failure and decay to 
the mistaken attempt to defend the gospel by lowering its 
pretensions and thus weakening its power. This charge is 
somewhat insidiously urged, and deserves a word in reply. 
Dr. Taylor did attempt to vindicate the gospel from the 
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incumbrances with which a false metaphysics and foolish 
interpretations had loaded it, making it an offense to the 
reason of man and dishonorable to the truth of God, but he 
was the last man of whom it deserves to be said that he 
lowered its claims upon the conscience, or compromised its 
commands to an immediate and entire subjection of every 
living man. Who in these times has ever more successfully 
represented the holy majesty of the Eternal, or caused his 
hearers to say more ‘honestly —“ Wo is me, for I am undone, 
for I am a man of unclean lips, for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts.” Whose voice and eye and soul 
so responded to the tenderness of that infinite pity which 
dwelt in the merciful Jesus, as he wept over the doomed 
city. Nay, what ultra Calvinist of the most strenuous school 
ever dared to preach the sovereignty of God in the gift of the 
spirit and the reality of his eternal purposes, with such free- 
dom, and asserted for it such prominence ir the administra- 
tion of the gospel, as did this theologian whom the reviewer 
would hold up to his confiding readers, as one who fatally 
rationalized the truth of Christ! 

What are called the mysteries of the Gospel, or the truths 
which the reason cannot fathom, and all the relations which 
man is not competent to understand, as the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the relations of the sin of Eden to the sin of the 
race, the workings of the Spirit of God on the spirit of men— 
were received by him as true, on the testimony of God. To vin- 
dicate the authority of this testimony from being impaired by 
what he thought a lax theory of inspiration, was the last work 
to which he set his hand, and which he vainly hoped to be al- 
lowed to live and finish. 

And yet he was called a corrupter of Christian truth through 
phitosophy, because he would leave these mysteries where the 
Scriptures have placed them, when it was his single aim to ex- 
orcise from the temple, where they are hidden, the human phi- 
losophisms that had gained a lodgment within its sacred pre- 
cincts. From this enclosure he would repel every bold dogma- 
tist “‘ vainly intruding into those things which he had not seen, 
being puffed up with a fleshly mind,” and content himself with 
the simple teachings of the word of God. He rejected such 
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human figments as oneness in Adam—oneness by divine con- 
stitution—oneness by a federal head—mystical union—impv- 
tation of sin or holiness—righteousness which pertains neither 
to character nor relation—because they went beyond the 
record and the inferences to which it would lead, in respect to 
these reserved and mysterious truths. Concerning the moral 
relation of these truths, however, he felt authorized to reason, 
and he felt compelled to reason, and so to present these truths 
in their moral relations as to make them consistent with God’s 
honor and man’s duty. Because he used these knowable and 
known moral relations to combat and overthrow philosophical 
assumptions and phantasms in regard to the unknowable and 
the unknown ; in other words, because he used conscience and 
common sense to assail traditionary and fantastic speculations, 
hands of holy horror were raised against him, by men steeped 
in the inherited speculations of the past, as a devotee of philos- 
ophy rather than a learner from Christ. Even the Princeton 
Review, encrusted as it is with its own traditions, rejoiced in 
the evidence interpreted by its charity, that Dr. Taylor, toward 
the end of his life, turned from his confidence in philosophy to 
a more simple trust in the Reedemer. 

He did not, therefore, lower these spiritual truths, which 
he did not profess wholly to explain, when he thus vindi- 
cated their moral authority by showing that so far as known, 
they are parts of one system, every truth of which is but 
another aspect of the moral government of God. If there isa 
man who lowers the claims of the Gospel, it is he who by 
shuffling statements and self-contradictory propositions and 
scholastic refinements and questionable interpretations, patches 
up a vindication of what he calls Orthodoxy, and having duly 
and solemnly delivered it to those whom he informs at the 
same breath can neither understand nor believe it till God 
shall give them supernatural grace, blesses his own soul that 
he has contended for“ the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

We regret that Dr. Taylor’s views, which were so miscon- 
ceived in his lifetime, should suffer injury from any infelicities 
of phraseology or infelicities of style and method. These in- 
felicities are far more to be regretted now, when it is required 
of one whose writings are to be read with interest, that they be 
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invested with the real or the factitious attractions of avery good 
or a very meretricious style. We regret, also, that the preju- 
dices excited against the man and his writings which were so 
industriously propagated during his life by men occupying 
high ecclesiastical and social positions, should be so zealously 
enforced since his death in the Princeton Review, or that any 
writer in that Review should take advantage of its influence 
so to misinterpret the principles and misconstrue the aims of 
one, who with great intellectual honesty, sought to know the 
truth of God, and declared his convictions with a singular 
fearlessness. His love of truth was a passion. To conceal, 
misinterpret, or dishonor the truth for any reason, whether 
from party zeal, from theological connections, from love of 
friends or fear of foes, was, in his view, to be guilty of no 
inferior sin. There are grave theologians, and sober elders, 
and large ecclesiastical bodies, and powerful newspapers, and 
confiding Christians by scores of thousands, who have been 
taught to believe him untrue to the great doctrines of Christ- 
ian theology. The reviewer has doubless performed a grateful 
service to all such, in endeavoring still further to weaken 
their confidence in his claims to respect and honor. 

We are pleased to see that he has had the courage to express 
the respect which he feels for his intellectual acumen and 
force, as also for his generous qualities ; and that he has even 
ventured a charitable judgment for his Christian character. 
But this is no compensation for the injustice done to the 
opinions which prominently characterized the man, and 
were dearer to him than his life. These opinions must 
stand or fall in the arena of free and fair discussion. There 
the author was content, there we are content, to leave them. 
But to be fairly discussed they must be fairly represented. 
It has been our aim to defend them not from opposing argu- 
ments, but only from misconception. 

We could have wished that the review had come from an- 
other quarter, but while we owe to all the writers in the 
Princeton Review the obligations of literary courtesy, and to 
some of them those of sincere friendship, we owe something 
also to the good name and honor of the dead. 
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Articte XI.—DR. DUTTON’S DISCOURSE COMMEMORATIVE 
OF CHARLES GOODYEAR, THE INVENTOR. 


“FOR THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS AS A MAN TRAVELING INTO A FAR COUNTRY, 
WHO CALLED HIS OWN SERVANTS AND DELIVERED UNTO THEM HIS GOODS. AND UNTO 
ONE HE GAVE FIVE TALENTS, TO ANOTHER TWO, AND TO ANOTHER ONE ; TO EVERY MAN 
ACCORDING TO HIS SEVERAL ABILITY, AND STRAIGHTWAY TOOK HIS JOURNEY.—Matt, 
xxv, 14, 15. 

““Axp Moses SAID UNTO THE CHILDREN OF IsRakEL, SEE, THE LORD HATH CALLED 
BY NAME BkZALEEL, THE SON OF Uri, THE son OF HuR, OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH; 
AND HE HATH FILLED HIM WITH THE Spirit or Gop, IN WISDOM, IN UNDERSTANDING, 
AND IN KNOWLEDGE, AND IN ALL MANNER OF WORKMANSHIP, AND TO DEVISE CURIOUS 
works.”—Exodus xxxv, 30, 31, 32. 


In the first of these passages from the sacred Scriptures we 
are taught that God gives to men endowments, varying in 
kind and degree, and commissions them to use them, accord- 
ing to their nature and amount, in his service. In the second 
we have an instance of a particular kind of endowment, given 
to one who was divinely called to exercise it for God’s pur 
poses, viz, the endowment of inventive genius. 

On one of the days of the last week, from this Sanctuary, 
where he was accustomed to worship and to unite with fellow 
disciples in sacred communion at the table of the Lord, we 
bore to its burial the body of one of the most ingenious, 
useful and worthy inventors of this or any other age—Cuartes 
Goopygar. And he was one who recognized his peculiar en- 
dowment of inventive genius as a divine gift, involving a 
special and defined responsibility, and considered himself 
called of God, as was Bezaleel, to that particular course of 
invention to which he devoted the chief part of his life. 
This he often expressed, though with his characteristic mod- 
esty, to his friends, especially his religious friends. With- 
out presumption and in great meekness, he regarded himself 
as having a divine vocation to his peculiar work, as thoroughly 
and as reverently as did ever ancient prophet, or modern min- 
ister or missionary of the Gospel. And he was actuated and 
sustained throughout by a strong and sacred sense of duty to 
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God to fulfill this mission. It is this feature which gives to his 
life its chief interest in Christian minds, and makes it well 
worthy of contemplation and discourse on this sacred day, in 
this sacred place. For, in God’s providence and grace, exam- 
ples are given for our instruction in the modern as well as the 
ancient church. 

A fall account of his life will not be expected within the 
limits of a single discourse. My object will be simply to set 
forth the facts and experiences of his history, so far as will 
illustrate his ruling spirit, viz: that of one who labored not 
chiefly for himself, but as the commissioned servant of God 
and friend of man. 

His work as an inventor was very great and very beneficent. 
His merit in this respect was declared, in the able and just de- 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents of the United States, 
in the case of the renewal of his patent, to “ be the same in kind 
with that of the most illustrious inventors who have appeared 
in the world, and by that of few of them surpassed in degree.” 

There would not be time, and this is not the place, to set 
forth, in any detail, the nature or. the extent and beneficence 
of Mr. Goodyear’s inventions. Suffice it to say, in general 
and summary terms, that a product of natural vegetation, lite- 
rally inexhaustible, since it comes from forest trees which 
grow in a belt of ten degrees each side of the equator around 
the whole globe—a product before almost worthless, and 
which had for years resisted many and very expensive at- 
tempts to adapt it to useful purposes, such attempts all ending 
in pecuniary disaster—has been rendered by his inventive 
genius an article of inestimable value and of indispensable 
utility. By that process, in which his chief invention consists, 
this natural and almost useless product is converted into a new 
material, called “ elastic metal ;” and it was applied by him in 
many forms, some of them almost universal, to secure and pro- 
mote the life, health, comfort, usefulness and happiness of man- 
kind ; and it is capable of further useful application to an ex- 
tent to which we can set no limits. Already the various modes 
of mechanical industry founded upon it give employment to 
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thousands, and supply beneficently the wants of millions in all 
parts of the civilized world. 

I. The ruling and truly religious feature of Mr. Goodyear’s 
character already announced, and which this discourse is 
designed to set forth, will be naturally illustrated, in the first 
place, by a brief sketch of his early life, and of the varied 
labors and trials through which he persevered till his first 
great success ; while, at the same time, a reasonable biograph- 
ical interest will be satisfied. 

Mr. Goodyear was born in New Haven, Dec. 29, 1800, 
the son of Amasa and Cynthia (Bateman) Goodyear, and 
a descendant of Stephen Goodyear, who was the associate of 
Gov. Eaton, and after him the head of that company of Lon- 
don merchants who founded the colony of New Haven in 
1638. In his early childhood, as early as his eleventh year, 
he received deep and strong religious impressions, which re- 
sulted in his consecration of himself to God, and in his desire 
and purpose to become a minister of the gospel. But the 
condition of his father’s business constrained him to give up 
that cherished purpose. His father was one of the earliest 
manufacturers in this country of hardware, and during his 
boyhood, when he was not at school, he was occupied with the 
various branches of his father’s business. From the age of 
seventeen to twenty-one he served a mercantile apprenticeship 
at the hardware business, with the firm of Rogers & Brothers, 
ia Philadelphia, at that time one of the most extensive whole- 
sale importing houses in the United States. During the next 
five years he was engaged in a partnership with his father, in 
the manufacture of hardware, in this state. Some important 
inventions had been made by his father for the improvement 
of agricultural implements ; and his observation of the good 
done by these, especially in lightening the burden of severe 
labor, contributed to the inventive bias given to his life. 

At the age of twenty-six he removed to Philadelphia, and 
engaged in a mercantile firm, the first that was established in 
this country for the sale of domestic hardware,—a firm con- 
sisting of his father, brothers and himself, and connected with 
their manufacturing business in Connecticut. This was re- 
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garded by many as a visionary enterprise; for to that time 
the whole trade in hardware in this country had been in im- 
ported articles. For the four following years he was known 
in the commercial cities as the pioneer in domestic hardware ; 
and such was his success that a handsome fortune was accu- 
mulated by the firm. In consequence, however, of too ex- 
tended operations in different states, too liberal credits, and 
heavy losses in 1830, they were obliged in that year to suspend 
payment. On account of the amount of their property in- 
vested in manufacturing establishments, and especially that he 
might retain and complete several unfinished inventions in 
that business, which in their incomplete condition would be 
of no value either to himself or his creditors, it was thought 
best to continue the business by extension of credit. But 
such were the disadvantages to be contended with that entire 
failure was the result. During the next ten years, under the 
laws then existing, he was repeatedly imprisoned for debt. 
But notwithstanding, he applied himself assiduously to com- 
plete his inventions and improvements in articles of hardware, 
and from the sale of one of them, which he completed while 
confined upon the jail limits, within a year or two after his 
failure, he derived temporary means of subsistence for himself 
and family. “ During these years, his anticipations,” he 
writes, “of ultimate success never changed, nor were his 
hopes for a moment depressed.” Indeed, he testifies that 
from his trials he acquired firmness for his hopes, and also the 
lasting benefit of having proved, by his experience, that, with 
a clear conscience and a high purpose, a man may be happy 
within prison walls as well as in any other (even the most 
fortunate) circumstances in life. 

Under these disadvantages, in order to discharge indebted- 
ness, he relinquished his interest in one after another of the 
important articles of manufacture, which were very lucrative 
in his former business. But he says, that in reflecting upon 
this, “ he is not disposed to repine, and say that he has plant- 
ed and others have gathered the fruits. The advantages of a 
career in life should not be estimated exclusively by the stand- 
ard of dollars and cents, as is too often done. Man has just 
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cause for regret only when he sows, and no one reaps.” This 
language truly indicates the spirit of the man throughout. 

Soon after Mr. Goodyear’s reduction from affluence to pover. 
ty by his failure in the hardware business, he came to the de- 
liberate conclusion to make invention his employment in life, 
To this, by his knowledge of his own aptitude for that profes. 
sion, by his past course as an inventor, by his circumstances, 
and by a strong inward impulse, he felt divinely called, as the 
profession in which he could most honor God and benefit man- 
kind. 

When he was yet a school boy, he says, in his own narrative, 
his attention was strongly drawn “ to the wonderful and mys- 
terious properties of the substance called India Rubber. A 
thin scale peeled from a bottle sometime afterward attracted _ 
his notice, and suggested to his mind that it would be very 
useful as a fabric, if it could be made uniformly so thin, and 
could be so prepared as to prevent its adhering together and 
becoming a solid mass, as it soon did from the warmth and 
pressure of his hand.” By such little indications it is that 
God’s providence often guides to great and beneficent results. 

About the year 1831 or 1832, soon after Mr. Goodyear’s mis- 
fortune in Philadelphia, the manufacture of gum elastic or 
India Rubber was begun in the United States. He turned his 
attention at once to some manufactured articles, which he found 
in the New York store of the Roxbury company—a company 
formed near Boston. He took one of the articles, a life preser- 
ver; in which he made a manifest improvement. The agent, 
pleased with this, advised him to give his attention to the im- 
provement of the material ; informing him that such were its 
intrinsic difficulties that the business must prove a failure. un- 
less they could be removed, so great had been the losses from 
this source to the different companies. Hisresolution was then 
taken. He began his experiments. He soon found, however, 
that he had a very inadequate idea of the difficulties to be 
overcome in the objectionable qualities of the material, espe- 
cially that by which it stiffens in the cold and melts in the heat. 
He found that many, chemists and others, ingenious men, had 
long experimented, and given it up, utterly baffled. But hé 
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took courage, he says, “from the reflection, that what is hid- 
den and unknown, and cannot be discovered by scientific re- 
search, will most likely be discovered by accident, if at all, and 
by the man who applies himself most perseveringly to the 
subject, and is most observing of everything relating thereto.” 

But he was under great disadvantages for making his experi- 
ments. He was utterly without money—worse than that, was 
deeply in debt ; had a young family dependent on him for 
support ; and the ill success thus far of manufactures in the 
Rubber material threw suspicion and the air of quixotism over 
the whole subject; and, moreover, his experiments required 
some money. Fortunately, however, no great amount. By 
selling and pawning articles of furniture and clothing, even to 
those of necessity, he went on. In a narrative prepared by 
himself in recent years, with the reading of which Ihave been 
favored, he says, “ Fortunately the substance is one, with which 
in experimenting fingers are better than any other mechanical 
power of the same force ; and these were the only mechanical 
power of which the writer had command during the first two 
years of his experiments, and that by which he mixed and 
worked many hundred pounds of gum, afterwards spreading it 
upon a marble slab with a rolling pin. Thus, owing very 
much to the plastic nature of the substance, in extreme pover- 
ty, he was able to persevere in his course against all obstacles.” 

But these obstacles were very great and painful. He had no 
means of obtaining even daily food. His family were in abso- 
lute want ; sickness and death threw their baleful shadow over 
his abode of poverty ; and he had not wherewith even to bury 
his child. Still he persevered. The patience of the friends 
who aided him became exhausted. They told him that he had 
been an accomplished merchant, and an ingenious manufac- 
turer of hardware, and could earn in that way a handsome sup- 
port; and that he was, unnecessarily and almost insanely, 
bringing distress on himself and family, and embarrassment on 
his friends. Still he persevered, firmly persuaded that in this 
direction was a boundless field of usefulness, to which he was 
divinely called. 

He succeeded in making some articles of utility and beauty 
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during the first two or three years, for which he received, in 
1835, medals from the American Institute, and from the Me. 
chanics’ Institute, in New York. Still, such were the objee. 
tionable qualities of the material, and the consequent imperfee- 
tions of the manufactured articles, that none of them remunerg- 
ted him, or provided for his wants. Time after time he seemed 
to be entirely successful, and had the hope of repaying the 
friends who had aided him; and then in a few months he 
would find his articles all melted together, or ruined by some 
intrinsic difficulty in the material. From whom then could he 
get again the means of further experiment, or of daily food ¢ 
He was accustomed at this time, as the severest test of his 
manufactured articles, to wear them upon his person ; and this 
led to a remark, which illustrates both his poverty and the 
common opinion of his enthusiasm. A gentleman, being 
inquired of how he (Mr. Goodyear) might be recognized, 
answered, “ If you meet a man who has on an india rubber 
cap, stock, coat, vest, and shoes, with an india rubber money 
purse, without a cent of money in it, that is he.” He records 
one instance, in which he went from home to experiment, 
leaving as collateral security for the rent of a cottage, among 
other things, the linen spun by his wife. During his absence, 
these articles were sold at auction for the payment of rent! 
In the year 1836, he seemed to have met with success, in 
discovering what has since been called the “acid gas pro- 
cess,” one of his three most important inventions in preparing 
the material, but not the chief—a process of tanning the mate- 
rial, so that it is capable of a pliable and beautiful fabric. 
For the fabrics made by this process, he obtained, in that year, 
medals from the American Institute, and the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, of New York. He also, in the same year, obtained for 
this process a patent from the United States Government. 
And here the spirit of the man appears in the record which 
he makes of his objections to taking patents, and of his reasons 
on the whole for doing it. He says, “It would have been 
grateful to the inventor if none of his labors, to which he had 
so long confined himself, had needed to have been made sub- 
jects of patents. It is repulsive to the feelings, that improve- 
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ments relating to science and the arts, and especially those of 
a philanthropic nature, should be made the subjects of money- 
making and litigation, by being patented. The apology he 
has to offer for doing that which was repugnant to his feelings, 
is the unavoidable necessity of the case. At different periods 
during a course of years, he was unable to prosecute his experi- 
ments for want of pecuniary means, and was consequently 
obliged to obtain them of his friends upon the prospective 
value of his inventions, through such legal advantage as was 
to be had under the patent laws.” This is language which 
does honor to his heart, and his head also. 

His success now seemed certain, not only to himself but to 
others. A friend agreed to let him have the means to demon- 
strate, by the manufacture of goods, the utility of the improve- 
ments, of which specimens only had as yet been produced. A 
large factory and machinery were engaged by that individual, 
near New York, for the purpose. But soon after that friend, 
overwhelmed by the disasters which befell the mercantile 
community in 1836, failed. He was unable to proceed. And 
this inability being erroneously attributed by the public mind 
to the ill-fated business of india rubber, and to want of merit 
in Mr. Goodyear’s improvement, Mr. Goodyear was left appar- 
ently in a more helpless condition than ever—without the 
means either of proceeding in his business or of subsistence. 

Of this period he relates an incident, which, with his 
characteristic spirit, he records as “ an unexpected relief by a 
kind Providence.” He was then in New York city. Speak- 
ing of himself (as throughout this narrative he modestly does) 
in the third person, as “the writer,” he says, “ He had put in 
his pocket a small article much valued, and sallied forth in the 
morning for the purpose of obtaining with it food for the day. 
Before reaching the pawnbroker’s shop, he met a creditor, 
from whom he expected to receive sharp, if not bitter, re- 
proaches. His astonishment was so great that he could hardly 
trust his hearing, when he accosted him with the inquiry what 
he could do for him. On being satisfied that no insult was in- 
tended, he replied, without telling him that he was in search 
of food, that the sum of fifteen dollars would greatly oblige 
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him. It was instantly handed to him, and the article which 
had been designed for the pawnbroker remained in the hands 
of the owner, to relieve a greater necessity on a future occa 
sion. He was now, for sometime, at the mercy of the pawn- 
broker ; every article that could be made available was pledg. 
ed, until he was relieved, for the time, by the loan of one 
hundred dollars from a friend.” 

In the summer of 1836, by the help of a friend, he removed 
with some of his best specimens to Roxbury, Mass., where 
business in this material had formerly been largely carried on, 
Details as to various measures to complete, and bring to the 
favorable notice of the public, his improvements, and as to his 
removals from place to place, driven by utter poverty, must 
be omitted. Suffice it to say that again, and again, and again, 
very frequently, he seemed to have conquered success; and 
then by various causes was disappointed and utterly prostrated. 
One cause was that there had been in the few previous 
years, especially in that part of New England, a fever of 
excitement and speculation as to india rubber manufacture, 
resulting in utter failure, and in losses so great and so wide 
spread in the community, that anybody who would speak of 
any further effort in that direction was intolerable. Almost 
no one would hear or endure him. The whole community 
was like a burned child on the subject. Another reason was 
that difficulties, before unseen or not understood, were, by 
experience, developed in the material. Repeatedly our friend, 
by the greatest effort in that state of the public mind, would 
obtain from some one the means of making some articles to 
demonstrate the utility of his improvements, and it would be 
found that from some cause, that could not be known except 
by new experience, they would in a few months become worth- 
less, to the prostration of his credit and that of his invention. 
Yet he still applied himself with unabated ardor to detect and 
remove the causes of difficulty, until, in the year 1839, he 
made his greatest discovery, called “the vulcanization of 
rubber.” He found that this substance, which will only be 
melted by the application of heat in quite high degrees, will, 
by the application of heat in very high degrees, with the addi- 
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tion of some other substances, become a new material, with all 
its former difficulties removed—retaining the qualities of elas- 
ticity, pliability, and imperviousness to water ; and acquiring 
the long sought quality of insensibility to cold, and to heat 
except in very high degrees. This, when at length demon- 
strated, was the subject of patent, and established his reputa- 
tion and success. 

But during the year before he made this discovery, and 
indeed the year after he made it, and was well satisfied of its 
value, Mr. Goodyear was in his greatest distress ; and at times 
it seemed as though he would perish from poverty, anxiety 
and hardship, and his discovery would perish with him ! 

A few incidents from his own narrative will convey some 
idea of what he-and his suffered at this period : 

During the winter of 1839-"40, a year after he was fully 
satisfied of the value of his discovery, “ in one of those long and 
severe snow storms which in New England sometimes occur, 
when even those who are blessed with health are confined 
within doors, he found that his family were without food or 
fuel. His feelings were that the fuce of nature was a fit em- 
blem of his condition—cold and cheerless. But the recollec- 
tion of a kind greeting received some time previous from an 
individual who resided some miles distant, and nearly a 
stranger, (this was in Woburn, Mass.,) induced him, enfeebled 
by illness, to attempt to reach his house through the storm. 
After being by turns exhausted by walking through the driv- 
ing snow and rested upon its drifts, he reached the dwelling 
of this individual,* and stated to him briefiy his condition, 
and the hopes he entertained of success from his discovery, if 
he should ever be able to convince others of the facts relating 
to it. He was cordially received, and not only supplied with 
asum adequate to his immediate wants, but also furnished 
with facilities for continuing his experiments on a small scale.” 

Again, speaking of the very unfavorable state of things at 
this period for the promulgation of his discovery, he says: 





* “0. B. Coolidge, Esq., of Woburn, Mass., to whom a tribute of gratitude is 
due.” 
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“ He felt, however, in duty bound to beg in earnest, if need be, 
sooner than that the discovery should be lost to the world and 
to himself. In the event of the writer’s death it could hardly 
be expected that his theory, which he afterwards found it s0 
difficult to establish, could survive him. The invention was 
fully appreciated by him at that time, and was considered ag 
valuable as it now proves tobe. * * * Want of sympa- 
thy, want of means to go forward with experiments, or even 
to provide sustenance from day to day for those dependent on 
him, only increased the solicitude consequent on the state of 
suspense as to the result of those efforts. How he subsisted 
at this period, charity alone can tell; for it is as well to 
call things by their right names, and it is little else than 
charity when the lender looks upon what he parts with as a 
gift! The pawning or selling some relic of better days, or 
some article of necessity, was a frequent expedient. His 
library had long since disappeared ; but shortly after the dis- 
covery of this process (his great invention) he collected and 
sold at auction the school-books of his children, which brought 
the trifling sum of five dollars. Small as the amount was, it 
enabled him to proceed. At this step he did not hesitate. 
The occasion and the certainty of success warranted the meas- 
ure, which, in other circumstances, would be sacrilege.” 
Wishing at one time to take some specimens to New York, 
where he hoped for a more favorable reception, “he received 
assurance from an individual in Boston, once employed by 
him, that on coming to Boston he would lend him fifty dollars, 
whereby his family could be maintained during his absence, 
and his expenses paid to New York. Arriving at Boston, he 
was disappointed in this. He remained at the hotel from 
Monday until Saturday, hoping to obtain from some source 
the sum required. He at last applied, where he had reason 
to expect it, for the sum of five dollars, with which he might 
return to his family. This was refused. At night, his bill at 
the hotel was presented. Mortified and chagrined, he walked, 
meditating on his condition, till late at night. He strayed 
into East Cambridge and stopped at the house of a friend, 
who received him kindly and made him comfortable for the 
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night. Early next morning he walked ten miles to his home, 
and was met at the door by one of the family, saying that his 

oungest boy, two years of age, who was in perfect health 
when he left home, was dying. He thanked God for being 
turned back to the rescue of his family ; for they had already 
been denied the subsistence promised by a dealer when he 
left.” 

The United States Commissioner speaks of the evidence be- 
fore him that Mr. Goodyear’s family, at this time, had to endure 
privations almost surpassing belief, “ being frequently without 
food in their house, or fuel in the coldest weather ;” “ repre- 
sented as gathering sticks in the woods and on the edges of 
the highways, with which to cook their meals, and (in sum- 
mer) digging the potatoes of their little garden before they 
were half grown, while one of his hungry children, in a spirit 
worthy of his father, is heard expressing his thanks that this 
much had been spared to them.” 

Indeed, the full account of the hardships endured by himself 
and family during that year, when he had actually attained the 
knowledge of this great secret of nature for the world’s wel- 
fare, would be as painfully interesting as the harrowing reci- 
tals of a tragic romance. Truly with him it was darkest just 
before day—in one sense, even after dawn! 

I onght here to turn aside to say that, during all these 
struggles and trials, Mr. Goodyear had what can be well de- 
scribed only by the Scriptaral word “ helpmeet,” in the wife 
of his youth, Clarissa Beecher. He could confide in her dis- 
cretion as well as her affection. To her intelligence and wis- 
dom, and her eminent faith and piety, he could entirely en- 
trust, amid his absorbing occupation and frequent absence 
from home, the care and culture of his children. And in all 
the alternations of his fortune, and especially in its deepest de- 
pressions, he experienced in her the gentleness, the patience, 
the equanimity, of an angel, and more than the sympathy of 
an angel, even the sympathy of a true Christian woman and 
wife. She lived to share the joy of his complete success. 
And going with him to Europe, to partake with him in new 
trials and new triumphs, the result of her long labors and sac- 
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rifices culminated there in her death. Her body, with that 
sweet, serene, upborne expression of face, which now beams 
in our memory, was buried in a foreign land. But one of the 
directions of her husband’s last days was that it should be re- 
moved, to sleep, till the morning of the resurrection, beside 
his own. 

I ought not to be prevented by his presence from also saying 
that Mr. Goodyear always found scientific counsel and hopeful 
encouragement from an eminent professor of science* in Yale 
College, whose learning and labor have ever been at the dis- 
posal of his generosity. And he always gratefully appre- 
ciated it. 

But valuable for his support as were these aids, and those of 
many other friends, some of them in New Haven, who cannot 
here be mentioned, Mr. Goodyear’s chief support through 
those years of toil, privation, suffering and sorrow, was his 
faith in God, and his loyalty to the divine call which he heard 
to this peculiar work. He saw in this immense and nearly 
worthless product of nature, boundless capability for the wel- 
fare of man, and for that progress in God’s material kingdom 
which, under his providence, moves in even step with the 
progress of his spiritual kingdom. By the ear of reason and 
faith he heard God’s voice, calling him to be “the interpreter 
and minister” of it for human use. And that voice he desired 
and determined to obey, counting no sacrifice or suffering dear 
in the sacred service. His inventive work was his religion, 
and was pervaded and animated by religious faith and devo- 
tion. He felt like an apostle commissioned for that work ; and 
he said to his niece and her husband, who went, with his ap- 
probation and sympathy, as missionaries of the gospel to Asia, 
that he was God’s missionary as truly as they were. 

By the aid and kindness of a brother-in-law, now residing in 
this city,+ who for a time furnished the means to conduct the 
manufacture, Mr. Goodyear, in the autumn of 1841, was ena- 
bled to proceed with his improvements, and was just about to 
demonstrate practically the value of his invention, at Spring- 





* Benjamin Sillimen, Sen + William DeFcrest, Esq. 
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field, when he was thrown into prison for debt, and interrupted 
in his work just as that work was blooming into its consum- 
mate flower. This induced him to obtain a release by the bank- 
rupt law. This law, he says, was “odious” to him. “ He 
had always opposed it, and firmly resolved not to accept of any 
advantages it offered.” But he now saw the necessity of it in 
order that he might be free to employ his powers for human 
welfare, and for the benefit of his creditors. And as soon as he 
was enabled by pecuniary success, considering himself dis- 
charged by that law from no moral obligation, he began to look 
up and pay his debts, which he did, in the course of a few years, 
to the amount of thirty-five thousand dollars. 

This first part of the subject, the illustration of Mr. Good- 
year’s ruling religious spirit, found in his early life and in his 
struggles and privations till his first full success, has so grown 
on my hands, that the remaining parts of the subject must be 
given in outline, rather than with the fullness which I desire 
and had purposed. 

II. I proceed, then, to observe, secondly, that this ruling be- 
nevolent and religious spirit of Mr. Goodyear is illustrated by 
his continued and life-long devotion tothe improvement of his 
chief inventions, and to their application in a great variety of 
modes, to human welfare. 

When he received his patent, he might, without any more 
effort, have discharged all indebtedness, and accumulated large 
wealth, by his receipts from licenses under that patent. And 
many, not to say most men, would have yielded to that temp- 
tation. But he saw that his invention was capable of being 
applied for human benefit in a multitude of forms, each of 
which forms needed inventive genius for its construction. And 
he heard the same voice of philanthropy and piety calling him 
to the applications of the invention, which had called him to 
the invention itself. And so, for the last sixteen years, really 
without any rest, he has been employed in inventing new ar- 
ticles for human use, out of his invented material. And this 
he has done, not for money, for all the money almost he could 
get he has devoted to the same beneficent purpose, keeping 
himself poor, notwithstanding his very large receipts. His be-~ 
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nevolent and religious principle, and his inventive genius too, 
have been illustrated in this, as conspicuously, perhaps, as 
during his persevering struggles for his great invention. He 
says of himself, that “ independent of all pecuniary consider. 
ations, he has taken great satisfaction in trying to invent and 
improve articles of necessity and convenience for the use of 
man.” “ Whatever (he adds) of misfortune may hereafter 
befall the inventor, he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that his efforts have been successful, and of witnessing on every 
side, and in every civilized country, the growing importance 
of the numerous branches of manufacture already established, 
and which may in his lifetime be established, under these 
inventions and improvements.” 

Mr. Goodyear went to Europe in 1852, and returned in 1888, 
His object was the establishment of his patents, and the intro- 
duction and improvement of the articles manufactured under 
them. He had already received for his inventions the highest 
honors at the Exhibition of the World’s Industry in London, in 
1851. He received the highest honors, also, for his inventions, 
at a similar Exhibition in Paris, in 1855. From a desire to 
have his inventions suitably appreciated, and especially from 
a patriotic desire to have the American department honorably 
represented in these Exhibitions of the World’s Industry, he 
expended very large sums (almost a fortune) upon them.* He 
had a return of honor for himself, and honor for his country. 
But this was all that he received. He could not obtain, what 
he richly deserved, his patents ; but others reaped unjustly the 
reward of his inventions. And not only this, he was impris- 
oned for debt, both in France and in England, suffering in mind 
most keenly ; and he returned to his own country poorer than 
when he left it ; indeed, absolutely poor, had it not been. for 
the renewal of his patent for seven years, very justly obtained 
soon after. 

III. The ruling spirit of Mr. Goodyear is illustrated, in the 
third place, by his special devotion to the humane instead of 
the lucrative bearings of his inventions. His question was not 


* On the Exhibition at Paris alone he expended $50,000. 
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what applications of my inventions will make most money ? 
but what will most promote human welfare, especially what will 
best preserve health and secure life? The United States Com- 
missioner justly says: ‘“* A large portion of these fabrics is inti- 
mately connected with human comfort and the preservation of 
human life. Not to enumerate more of the articles produced 
by this process, it would be hazarding nothing to say that the 
shoes and wearing apparel, perfected by it, and now cheaply 
and abundantly made, and almost universally in use, have saved 
thousands from a premature death, and may save millions in 
the ages which are to come.” I may add, that Mr. Good- 
year, especially of late years, has paid great attention to the 
invention of articles for the relief and comfort of invalids and 
the sick, and of cellular garments for security of life on the 
water; and all in utter disregard of his own profits. 

IV. And, once more, we find a fourth illustration of Mr. 
Goodyear’s ruling, benevolent and religious spirit in his work, 
in the fact that he persevered in his work under constant suffer- 
ing from miserable health. Most men, with such health as 
Mr. Goodyear has had for the last twenty or thirty years, 
would have considered themselves excused from all labor, cer- 
tainly from all except that absolutely necessary for subsistence. 
Yet he has constantly performed, in making his chief inven- 
tions, in his numerous ingenious applications of them, in his 
attention to obtaining and defending his patents, and in 
supervising the varied and general interests of the whoie 
work, an almost incredible amount of labor; and this not for 
himself—certainly not chiefly for himself—but as the servant 
of God and the friend of man. 

There was one fault in Mr. Goodyear, which ought to be 
mentioned, both for the purpose of impartiality, and also for 
the purpose of giving such excuse for it, as is presented in his 
nature, circumstances and peculiar history. He was, especially 
in his later years, improvident ; so that, thongh in the receipt 
of large sums of money, he was yet often embarrassed with 
debt, to a degree which was a discomfort to his family and 
friends, and a disadvantage to his creditors. This undoubtedly 
was a fault. Yet we should judge him according to his nature 
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and circumstances. He was always ready and glad to pay 
debts. And no one ever asked payment in vain, when he had 
any money. But he had become accustomed to being in debt 
during the many years of his necessity, when he could not 
avoid it. He had the enthusiasm of genius, and counted 
money nothing in comparison with success in a humane in- 
vention, and for that purpose used it profusely, and so became 
habituated to profuse expenditure. Then he felt justified in 
this free use of it for his inventions, though he was indebted, 
because he felt confident that his object was benevolent, and 
that the final result would be the discharge of all pecuniary 
obligations. When we consider these things, and add to them 
the fact, that among his first acts, after his first full success, 
was the searching out and paying debts, to the amount of 
thirty-five thousand dollars, from which he had been legally 
discharged, we shall be assured that with regard to indebt- 
edness he was, in heart and intention, honorable and upright. 
Still his improvidence was a fault to be regretted. His charac- 
ter would have been more complete if this had been otherwise. 

There was in Mr. Goodyear an admirable combination of 
gratitude and generosity, and also a beautiful regard for his 
kindred and relatives. When the days of his prosperity at 
length came, he remembered those who had aided him in his 
adversity and extremity. And he was not satisfied with a full 
payment of their dues. But when any of them were in pecu- 
niary misfortune he aided them with a princely generosity. 
Indeed, some of them with their families were really supported 
by him for years. He, also, as soon as he was able, afforded 
modes of remunerative employment and ways of advancement 
for many of those who were allied to him or his by kindred. 
In his manifold experiments, and through his influence in con- 
nection with the extensive manufacturing under his patents, a 
large number of them have been employed, and have found 
avenues to lucrative and independent business for themselves. 
And for all objects of benevolence he had an open heart and 
hand, giving to them cheerfully and unsparingly, whenever 
he had money at his disposal. 

Mr. Goodyear’s remarkable charity and forbearance toward 
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those who had wronged him, should be noticed. He had been 
greatly injured, and that by those whom he had greatly bene- 
fited. On this point the United States Commissioner thus 
speaks : 

“The public stipulated with him that he should peacefully 
enjoy for fourteen years the monopoly created by his patent, 
and, had he been permitted to do so, he would no doubt long 
since have realized an ample remuneration; but, so far from 
this having been the case, no inventor probably has ever been 
so harrassed, so trampled upon, so plundered by that sordid 
and licentious class of infringers known in the parlance of the 
world, with no exaggeration of phrase, as ‘pirates.’ The 
spoliations of their incessant guerilla warfare upon his de- 
fenseless rights have unquestionably amounted to millions. 
In the very front rank of this predatory band stands one who 
sustains in this case the double and most convenient character 
of contestant and witness ; and it is but a subdued expression 
of my estimate of the deposition he has lodged, to say, that 
this Parthian shaft—the last that he could hurl at an invention 
which he has so long and so remorsely pursued—is a fitting 
finale to that career which the public justice of the country 
has so signally rebuked.” 

Yet through the whole narrative which Mr. Goodyear has 
written, there is not one severe or unkind word, even towards 
the man who so greatly defrauded him, and who compelled 
him to the trouble, anxiety and enormous expense of constant 
litigation. 

His humility, reverence and loyalty towards God were 
most exemplary. One who knew him thoroughly, says that 
“the most marked features of his religions character were 
deep consciousness of the evil of sin, and of his nothingness 
before God. Self-reliant as he appeared as a business man, 
his soul was more humble before God, and he seemed more 
deeply conscious of his dependence upon him and need of 
forgiveness, as well as of forbearance, than any other person 
with whose religious experience I have any intimate aequaint- 
ance.” He might, if any among us dependent and sinful 
creatures might, have felt pride in the beneficence of his 
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works. But he allowed himself nothing in that respect. And 
in his last days, when reference was made to his useful works, 
he said: “ What amI? To God be all the glory.” 

The piety which sustained him through the peculiar strug 
gles and trials of his life, sustained him in death. He died in 
faith. 

“T heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, from henceforth, 
yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” 

And now only a few words more, to indicate some of the 
lessons of this remarkable life. Most of them lie on the sur- 
face, and need but a word to bring them to your thoughts. 

But one of them, which is specially illustrated by an inei- 
dent of Mr. Goodyear’s life that has not yet been brought to 
your notice, should be more distinctly developed. That is, 
God’s providence in the working and results of inventive 
genius. 

Mr. Goodyear’s chief discovery, the vuleanization of rubber, 
was immediately caused by what is termed an accident. The 
United States Commissioner, to whose able and eloquent decis- 
ion I have so often referred, thus describes it : “In one of those 
animated conversations so habitual to him, in reference to his 
experiments, a piece of India rubber combined with sulphur, 
which he held in his hand as the text of all his discourses, was 
by a violent gesture thrown into a burning stove near which he 
was standing. When taken out, after having been subjected 
toa high degree of heat, he saw—what it may be safely affirm- 
ed would have escaped the notice of all others—that a complete 
transformation had taken place, and that an entirely new pro- 
duct, since so felicitously termed ‘elastic metal,’ was the 
consequence. When subjected to further tests, the thrilling 
conviction burst upon him that success had at length crowned 
his efforts, and that the mystery he had so long wooed now 

stood unveiled before him. His history in this respect is alto- 
gether parallel with that of the greatest inventors and discov- 
erers who have preceded him.” 

Mr. Goodyear, in his account, though he justly claims that, 
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owing to his long search for such a result, and his intense at- 
tention to everything that might produce it, he perceived it, 
when others would not—in fact, others thought nothing of it 
when their attention was directed to it—he perceived it, and saw 
that the great object Was gained ; yet, he reverently adds, that, 
as it was not what any known facts or principles would have 
indicated, “it should be considered as one of those cases 
where the leading of the Creator providentially aids his crea- 
tures, by what are termed accidents, to attain those things 
which are not attainable by the powers of reasoning he has 
conferred upon them.” This is a pious, but true and sublime 
conclusion. God presides over and aids inventive genius. To 
its keen eye, peering earnestly into the darkness, he shows the 
light. 

Tor the rest, the lessons are plain, and very practical and 
urgent for us. 1. In the first place, find out what your pecu- 
liar endowments are, what talents are entrusted to you, 
what you are called to do. 2. Then, in the second place, do 
it—do it industriously and earnestly. But this is not enough. 
3. In the third place, do it unselfishly, benevolently, relig- 
iously, as the servant of God and the friend of man. 

But, finally, the special lesson of this personal history is 
this: that every man should regard himself as called of God 
to his life’s work, the particular thing for which he is fitted, 
by a sacred calling, a sacred commision. Yow are called of 
God to be a lawyer, a physician, an inventor, an artisan, a 
merchant, a teacher, or to any, even the humblest work, 
as truly as an apostle, a minister of the gospel, or a missionary, 
is called of God. And your work, if done aright in spirit and 
outward form, is as truly divine. Regard yourself, then, as 
called and commissioned of God for your life’s work ; and do it 
with a sublime and ennobling sense of being God’s appointed 
oficer. Do it with loyalty, with faith, and with fidelity. 
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Articte XIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY, 


Hacensacn’s History or Docrrines.*—Dr. Hagenbach, Professor 
of Theology at Basle, a leading theologian of the evangelical school, is 
the author of several meritorious works. One of these is a history, in 
two volumes, of the church in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
which presents an interesting sketch of religious movements and 
changes during this period, especially of such as belong to Germany, 
interspersed with biographical details. His principal production is 
the History of Doctrines, of which, the translation in the third edition, 
(including the amendments made in the author’s second edition,) lies 
before us. It forms a part of the Edinburgh translations from the 
German, issued by Messrs. T. and T. Clark. 

Hagenbach divides the history of doctrines into five periods; the 
first period extending from the close of the Apostolic Age to the death 
of Origen, (from the years 80-254,) and characterized as the Age of 
Apologetics; the second period, from the death of Origen to John of 
Damascus, (254-730,) called the Age of Polemics; the third period, 
from John of Damascus to the Reformation, (730-1517,) styled the 
Age of Systems, (Scholasticism ia its widest sense;) the fourth period, 
from the Reformation to the rise of the Wolfian Philosophy, (151 7- 
1720,) described as the Age of Polemico-ecclesiastical Symbolism; 
the fifth period, (from 1720 to the present day,) the epoch of antithesis 
between faith and knowledge, philosophy and Christianity, reason and 
revelation. The best writers differ in their classification. One of the 
briefest and most ingenious arrangements of the subject, we have lately 
seen in Dr. Alexander’s Letters. It is quoted from a German author. 
1. Theology, the doctrine of God and the Trinity, which was fixed by 
the Greeks. 2. Anthropology, the doctrine of the fall and of grace— 





* Compendium of the History of Doctrines. By K. R. Haceysacn, Doctor 
and Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. Translated by Carl W. 
Buch. Third Edition, Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. 1858. Philadelphia: Clark, 
English & Co. Two Volumes, pp. 496, 483. 
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including the Pelagian controversy—which was determined by the 
Latins. 3. Soterology, the doctrine of salvation—justification—which 
was defined by the Germans. Of course none of these general state- 
ments have more than a partial accuracy. 

Hagenbach has some fine qualities as a historian of doctrines. He 
js uniformly candid, having no violent prejudice to color his narrative 
or warp his judgment. He does not write to make out a theory, and 
js under no temptation to construct history for such a purpose. He is 
well-informed as to the matter, and clear and unaffected in style. On 
the other hand, he is not so thorough in his knowledge of the original 
sources—the quellen—as some others are. In this respect he falls far 
short of Neander. Not that he is specially deficient in this regard,— 
but we mean to say, simply, that he is not eminent. He is in the 
second rank, decidedly, when his learning is compared with that of 
Neander and Gieseler. Another defect is the want of a very high 
degree of theological acuteness. We miss the sharply cut, discrimi- 
nating statements which one craves in a work of this nature. Here 
again, there is no glaring fault, but simply mediocrity. With these 
drawbacks, the volumes before us possess a high value. There is noth- 
ing to take their place, and they deserve to be consulted by every 
student who attends to this most interesting branch of theological 
science. 


Tae Caurcn or tHe First Taree Centuries.*—This volume pro- 
ceeds from the pen of one of the most amiable and accurate of the 
Unitarian scholars. It is written with all the exactness and elegance 
which we should expect from him. Its object is indicated by its title, to 
exhibit within a brief compass a satisfactory portraiture of the men and 
the times, in the first three centuries—and especially to ascertain how 
far the doctrine of the Trinity was taught in their writings, or was re- 
ceived by the church in the times when they lived and wroie. 

As a contribution to the history of those times, it is critical and of 
no inconsiderable value, for it is evidently the product of learned and 
original research, by a scholar who has brought to his task a cool and 
discriminating jidgment. As an argument in support of the conclu- 
sion that the doctrine of the Trinity is not warranted by Scriptural 





* The Church of the First Three Centuries: or notices of the lives and opin- 
ions of some of the early fathers, with special reference to the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; illustrating its late origin and gradual formation. By Atvan Lamson, 
D. D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. Svo. pp. 362. 
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testimony, we do not count it of any considerable ecogency. The argu. 
ment assumes several forms, the first of which is that the early fathers did 
not receive the doctrine of the Trinity as it is now held in the church, 
Let this be granted. Does it follow that therefore it is not true? 
These fathers were in many respects far less qualified to interpret the 
Scriptures, than the scholars of later times, through the defect in the 
power of judgment, as well as the influence of traditional superstitions 
and errors. We have the Scriptures in our hands, and perhaps can 
interpret them better than they. 

But it will be urged, This ought not to be presumed, for surely they 
lived so near the times of the apostles, that if the doctrine had been re- 
ceived in the life-time of the apostles, the tradition of it would have 
survived till the second or third generation after their time, and there 
fore, from the absence of such tradition, we may safely infer that it was 
not held by the teachers of the first generation. This inference is not 
warranted for two reasons. It is not contended that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was held in the apostolic times, in a form developed more fully 
than the Scriptural statements would indicate. Certainly it is not held 
that the conception and language prevalent in the infant church took 
the form of a precisely and distinctly developed doctrine. Tradition 
would of course transmit no more than the Scriptures and church 
doctrines had furnished to its hand. 

But again, as we pass from the apostolic age in which. the Spirit 
dwelt to those which immediately followed, we leave a clear-sighted 
though unscientific faith, and find a dimsighted and bewildered 
fantasy, which seemed to be incapable even of comprehending the 
import of the written word, and much less of transmitting any tradi- 
tions with sure and safe retention. The argument from the presence or 
absence of traditions, which should purport to supply any defects in the 
New Testament record, must be dismissed as invalid. 

But the author presents the argument inanotherform. The doctrine 
of the Trinity, which gradually shaped itself into form in the hands of 
the early Christians, was wrought by them from the speculations of 
Philo and Plato, and not from the testimony of the sacred writers. If 
this should be conceded it would not warrant the inference that the 
Christian student now who makes tbe testimony of the Scriptures the 
sole foundation of his creed, would not be forced to accept the doctrine 
of the Trinity. If Philo and Plato wrote of a Logos and of Triads, as 


doubiless they did, it would necessarily happen that those who were - 


influenced in their thinking by their mystical and fantastical philoso- 
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phizings, should draw illustrations from their writings, and aid their con- 
ceptions of certain relations in the divine essence which are clearly im- 
plied in the teachings of the Scriptures, by the analogies and reasonings 
which these writings furnish. But this does not at all prove that their 
doctrine did not rest for its ultimate authority to their minds, on the 
declarations of the Scriptures concerning the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit. To these declarations we must come at last, and to the views of 
the Divine Nature which these declarations of necessity involve and 


require. 


Tae Ancient Cuurcu.*—It is one of the favorable signs of the 
times, that theological study is at present, at least in this country, so 
manifestly becoming more distinctively biblical and historical, rather than 
merely speculative. While the spirit of inquiry is growing continually 
more thorough, not to say radical, it is encouraging that the direction 
of its search is towards the fountains of truth. The disposition now so 
manifest, both in and out of the church, to sift anew the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, as revealed in the Bible, is naturally accom- 
panied by a desire to trace the workings of those principles in their 
applications to human society, and note the modifications which Christ- 
ian institutions and Christianity itself have undergone in the centuries 
that have elapsed since their first promulgation. This awakened inter- 
est in the history of Christianity and of the Church, is indicated by the 
many works which have recently appeared on one branch or another of 
the subject—especially on the history of the first three centuries. 
These works differ from each other according to the point of view, 
aim, and spirit of their respective writers. 

In the volume before us, Dr. Killen has taken a comprehensive survey 
of the Christian church, in its history, doctrine, worship, and constitu- 
tion, during the first three hundred years of its existence. As professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology to the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, his predilections have natu- 
rally led him to look at his subject from the Presbyterian stand-point. 
Yet it is by no means to be inferred that he is a prejudiced writer, or 
that he has not discussed most questions, if not all, in a fair and candid 





*The Ancient Church: Its History, Doctrine, Worship, and Constitution, 
traced for the first three hundred years, By W. D. Kitten, D D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand 
street. 1860. pp. 656. 

VOL. XVIII. 52 
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spirit. He is, in general, careful in his statements, and apparently not 


less honest than earnest in his reasonings. His work is by no meansa 
mere compilation, but everywhere shows marks of patient investigation 
and independent thought. He is decided in his opinions, and does not 
hesitate to avow and maintain them, yet not offensively towards those 
who differ from him, and always apparently with a sincere desire to 
arrive at truth. His views on matters of doctrine, so far as expressed 
or implied, are evangelical and orthodox, and in respect to matters of 
church order, such in general as comport with his ecclesiastical stand- 
point. The style of the work is clear and forcible; the author shows 
himself to be master of his subject, and his discussions are characterized 
in the main by sound common sense. On some points, however, espe 
cially in respect to matters of church constitution and order, not a few 
will be disposed to differ from him, and will approve or condemn his views 
according to their own particular convictions and denominational sympa- 
thies. Not unfrequently, also, the author seems to take delight in using 
a technical Presbyterian phraseology, when other and more scriptural 
terms would equally have answered his purpose. To apply such formal 
designations as synod, synodical epistle, circular letter, church courts, 
church judicatories, commissioners, &c., to any thing found in the New 
Testament, is to use terms which certainly Inspiration did not coin, and 
which must fail to convey the exact truth either to Presbyterians them- 
selves, or to any other class of readers. It is but natural, however, for 
writers to call things by the names with which they have been accus- 
tomed to associate them, and it would be unreasonable, perhaps, to 
expect to find in Dr. Killen an exception to the rule. 

The subject of the rise and extension of prelacy is treated with much 
clearness and force, and the leading corruptions of Christianity, whether 
in doctrine or polity, are satisfactorily traced to their origin. 

One of the most valuable portions of the work is the discussion of 
the genuineness and credibility of the famous Epistles, so long and so 
generally attributed to Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. These Epistles Dr. 
Killen, in opposition to Bishop Pearson and other celebrated writers, but 
in agreement with Calvin, and several distinguished modern critics, pro- 
nounces, without hesitation, to be unquestionably forgeries—written a 
century or more later than the time of their reputed origin. The 
arguments, pro and con, are summed up with great clearness in the two 
chapters bearing on this subject, and the evidence of the want of 
genuineness of the Epistles, both external and internal, is made to 
appear so conclusive, that the reader is led to wonder how the credit of 
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these compositions could ever have survived the emphatic condemnation 
of them, pronounced by the clear-headed Calvin in these characteristic 
words: “ There is nothing more abominable than that trash which is in 
circulation under the name of Ignatius.” 

The bearing of these Epistles on certain questions relating to prelacy 
and other matters, is what chiefly has enlisted advocates in their de- 
fense, rather than any weight of positive evidence of their credibility, 
which authentic history has been able to furnish. The recently discov- 
ered Syriac version of three of these Epistles, which have been pub- 
lished with comments, under the editorial supervision of Dr. Cureton, 
who indorses their genuineness, has incidentally been of material service 
in the discussion. The student will read these chapters of Dr. Killen’s 
with special interest, and will find the entire volume worthy of attentive 
perusal. An index would have greatly added to its value. 


Farrar’s Screxce 1n Tueotocy.*—This volume consists of nine 
university sermons, preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, on the following 
topics: I. The gradual discovery of the Divine attributes through 
Scripture and Science. II. Divine Providence in General Laws. III. 
Divine Benevolence in the Economy of Pain. IV. Jewish Interpreta- 
tion of Prophecy. V. The Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. VI. The 
Atonement. VII. Laws in the life spiritual. VIII. The Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. IX. Providence in Political Revolutions. A glance at 
these topics is sufficient to show that some of the most difficult and in- 
teresting subjects in modern speculation are here treated, and a closer 
examination of the manner in which they are handled will satisfy the 
reader that the author is not unaware of the newest aspects in which 
these subjects now present themselves. Indeed it would seem as though 
the Oxford theologians were bestirring themselves in earnest to meet 
the demands of the times in which they live. 

We cannot say that the author has been so successful in all cases in 
solving his problems, as he has been in stating them. There is at Ox- 
ford, with all its ability and the perfection of its conjoined logical and 
classical discipline, some defects either of strong and just thinking, or 
we do not see the best results of its ablest thinkers in theology. This 
volume is, however, very interesting and readable, and presents better 
than any work with which we are acquainted, a brief yet comprehen- 





* Science in Theology. Sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the 
University. By Adam S. Farrar, M. A., &., &c. Philadelphia: Smith, Eng- 
lish & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 250. 
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sive view of the new aspects of the questions discussed, as well as able 
solutions of them. It is a book fitted to instruct and quicken a large 
class of intelligent, and cultivated readers. 


Barxetr’s Lerrers on tHE Divine Triniry.*—These letters were 
called forth by the hasty and inconsiderate, not to say the unconsidered 
sayings of Mr. Beecher, which provoked some free criticism in the 
newspapers. Mr. Barrett is a well known Swedenborgian pastor and 
writer, and took the occasion to set forth in these familiar letters the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as taught by Emmanuel Swedenborg. Those 
who feel any interest to know what this doctrine is, will find it clearly 
set forth in these letters, which are free from all spiritual or second 
senses, and can be read and understood without any “gift” of inter- 
pretation. 


Tae Two Narvures or Curist.t—It is the object of this pamphlet to 
show, that Christ “stands confessed, God manifest in the flesh ; and he 
received the worship of his disciples, paid not to a human soul, but to 
a divine spirit, in a human body, and with human attributes.” The 
human attributes spoken of must, according to the principles of the 
author, be those limitations of the divine spirit which arise from its 
connection with a human body. For he denies expressly and he ar- 
gues with great earnestness to show that there could be and was no 
human soul. This he endeavors to establish from physiology by anal- 
ogies drawn from the limitations on the human spirit that are 
often imposed by an undeveloped or morbid condition of the body, 
so that however great the intellect at one time it cannot be con- 
scious of this greatness at another, but must be narrowed and de- 
pressed by the medium of its action. From this he concludes that in 
like manner if the divine spirit were to be incarnate in a human body it 
must by a physiological necessity be subject to human limitations. But 
the query would at once present itself—whether a human body is known 
to or recognizable by physiology, except as requiring and involving 
a human soul, and whether the incarnation of the Divine, if it be at- 
tested as a fact, is conceivable except in connection with human nature 
in such a body. 





* Letters on the Divine Trinity, addressed to Henry Ward Beecher. By B. F. 
Barrett. Second Edition. New York: Mason Brothers. 1860. 18mo. pp. 1387. 

+ Immanuel. An examination of the two natures of Christ, in their relations 
to Philosophy and Revelation. By P. W. Ettswortn, A. M., M.D. Hartford: 
David B. Mosely. 1850. 8vo. pp. 24. 
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But we cannot pursue the argument either from physiology or reve- 
lation. The whole,doctrine of the author has especial interest from its 
relation to what is now discussed by theologians, as the doctrine of the 
Kenosis, or the abandonment of the exercise of the divine nature by 
the incarnate Son. 

The pamphlet is written with great clearness and with a reverent and 
Christian spirit. We prefer the view generally accepted, because we 
think it is supported by greater physiological, Scriptural, and practical 
evidence. 


Mercaur’s Nature anp Founp ation oF Morat Opuication.—We 
have perused with some attention and much interest, the advance 
sheets of 2 work by Rev Gzorce Mercatr, on the Nature and Founda- 
tion of Moral Obligation. It is written in a familiar style, with great 
clearness, and the discussion is managed by questions and answers in 
such a way as to be obvious to persons unused to the distinctions of the 
schools. The author defends the doctrine of “ Benevolent Utility,” and 
is himself a good example of a clear, steady, sensible New England 
Divine. We bespeak for his work a favorable hearing and a kind re- 
ception, for we think it deserving of both. 


Hase’s Lire or Jesus.*—This work has very great merits, which 
have been acknowledged for a long time where it was first published. 
It is written in a true scholarly spirit, and with great fairness in the 
discussion of the subjects which are presented. Its style is remarkably 
good, and, considering that the author calls it only an epitome, it is sur- 
prising with what interest he bears us on from one point to another. 
Its conciseness also is truly refreshing. To know that a German 
writer can be as concise as Hase is, in all his works, is a satisfaction 
to those who have read much in the philosophical or theological 
literature of that language. Aud, as a whole, we do not doubt that 
the volume, as it now appears in an English form, will by many 
persons be regarded as a work of great value. We cannot but feel, 
however, that Dr. Schaff is right, when he says, “ While it gives a 
valuable and interesting account of the human development of Christ, 
as the religious ideal of the race, it is unsatisfactory in not rising 





* Life of Jesus. By Dr, Cart Hass, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Jena, Translated from the German, by James Freeman Clarke. Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. pp. 267. 
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high enough to the full divine-human grandeur of its sublime subject,” 
It is just here that Hase’s work fails, and we almost regret that it 
has been translated, because we fear it may lead into error minds 
which are prone to doubt, and which have not the willingness, of 
perchance the opportunity, to investigate the great questions so far 
as to meet the influences and arguments which are here brought to 
bear upon them. But only in the case of such as these can we an- 
ticipate an evil result. The man who has once learned to realize the 
power of the divine in Jesus’s nature, must feel the want of that 
element most deeply, wherever it is absent, and so his own faith 
becomes more precious to him as he sees how perfectly it, and it 
alone, can satisfy his soul. And, in this way, to such a man will 
this volume, with all its power in the presentation of its own views, 
serve but to strengthen his belief, that there is not merely “a reli- 
gious oneness,” but a oneness of nature between Christ and the Father, 


Morison’s Nores on tHe Gospet or Matrnew.*—We have looked 
over this book with very great pleasure, and, though we do not agree 
with all that it contains, and must regret a certain indefiniteness on 
some important points, we can only feel grateful to the author for the 
many elevating and interesting thoughts which he has presented before 
us. The style of the “disquisitions,” which are introductory to the 
several chapters, is excellent, while a tender and earnest Christian spirit 
is displayed in many of them, which cannot but exert an attractive 
influence upon the reader, who will open his heart to its power. The 
notes are not quite so extensive as we could wish, but, so far as they 
go, they are well written, and well adapted to the wants of those for 
whom they are designed. We think the author, like a large class of 
men to which he belongs, might be benefited by giving up a small 
part of that excessive hostility to creeds, which he shows in many 
parts of his volume. It is very possible that creeds have been pushed 
too far, and too much insisted upon; but we begin to feel that there 
is a somewhat general and growing tendency, at least in certain 
places, to treat them and those who adopt them rather uncharitably, 
In the great struggle between truth and error, articles of faith, say 
what we will against them, are almost essential and unavoidable. They 





* Disquisitions and Notes on the Gospels—Matthew. By Rev. Joun H. Mort- 
sox,D. D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. pp. 535. 
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are like a platform in a political contest—a thing which the most 
earnest men will be most apt to frame, as setting forth clearly the 
truth for which they are contending. Men may bid us “fall back on 
the great Scriptural expressions,” as some would have us quiet the present 
agitations of the country by carrying out the Constitution; but the 
all-important question is, what does the Constitution, what do the 
“great Scriptural expressions,” mean? and in the determining of this 
question, which the very necessities of the struggle force upon us, we 
find ourselves with a creed almost before we are aware. The Saviour 
is Divine, or he is not; there is a puuishment of sin which shall 
endure forever, or there is not. The great Scriptural expressions mean 
the one thing or the other, here and elsewhere, and, according as we 
decide each point, we have—there is no help for it—a creed, and on 
every vital point that creed must be distinct, or else we are uncertain 
what it is which we are struggling for, and the “ uncertain” com- 
batant must sooner or later lose courage and give way. We believe, 
as strongly as our author does, not only that there are multitudes of 
narrow-minded advocates of creeds, in the world, but also that they 
do the cause of Christ much harm; but we fear, on the other side, 
that much of our so-called liberality and large-mindedness tend 
directly toward the destruction of all earnest faith and life. But 
we willingly turn from this point, in dwelling upon which we may 
have implied what we would not charge upon the writer of this 
volume, in order that we may join our voice with his in all the 
earnestness with which he would urge the student to come directly 
to the Gospels themselves, as the best preventive against both 
bigotry and unbelief; in all the earnestness also, with which he 
would bid him attempt the understanding of the truth, as well 
as the removal of his doubts, by a prayerful study of the Word, 
and a careful cultivation of piety in the heart, “He who studies 
our Saviour’s precepts about prayer” (see Introduction to the vol- 
ume) “and never prays, can have even intellectually but a meager 
idea of the subject. He who studies the great law of preéminence 
among His disciples, will make poor work with the doctrine, unti] 
he has sought to realize it in himself, not only by an outward show 
of obedience, but an inward subjection of his whole nature to its 
spirit.” * * ® “We must read the gospels for practical guid- 
ance, and, seeking to give ourselves up entirely to their instructions 
by prayer, by humility of heart, by a warmer charity towards others, 
by more faithful and obedient lives, with the help which God will 
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certainly give us, if we seek it thus, in our renovated affections, and 
the deeper, purer life of the soul, we shall find the faith, and with it 
the inward tranquillity and repose which we crave.” 


Owes’s CoMMENTARIES ON THE GosreL or Joun.*—The publica- 
tion of this volume, which is the third in the proposed series of Dr, 
Owen, bas been anxiously waited for by many admirers of his former 
commentaries. We feel sure that none will be disappointed, now that 
it has appeared. Especially for the teachers of Bible Classes and Sunday 
Schools, it will be found extremely useful ; indeed, we hardly know of 
any more valuable works for such persons, which are to be met with 
anywhere. The libraries of ministers also, and students, will be en- 
riched by the addition of such volumes as this, and we gladly receive 
it as a new contribution to the literature connected with this gospel, 
the unfolding of whose meaning is a thing which must always call 
forth the gratitude of the church. 


Srrer’s Worps or tak Lorp Jesus.}—The seventh and eighth 
volumes of this commentary (bound as one) have been received within 
the past few weeks, and thus we have the whole work republished 
in this country. These two volumes contain “The Words of the Pas- 
sion,” and “The Words of the Risen and Ascending Lord.” In 
their general characteristics they resemble closely the earlier portions 
of the book, of which, a somewhat extended notice was given in the 
New Englander for May of the present year. To that notice, therefore, 
we may refer our readers, while we recommend all of them who may 
be devoted, in any measure, to the study of the New Testament, to 
purchase all the volumes, and examine them for themselves. 


Tse Revetation its own Inrerereter.{—The author of this little 
volume, which will abundantly repay any one for the time spent in 
reading it, endeavors to show not only that commentators generally 





* A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of John, 
By Joux J. Owex, D.D. New York: Leavitt & Allen. 1860. pp. 502. 12mo, 

+ The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rupvotrn Stier, Doctor of Theology, &c. 
Translated by the Rev. William B. Pope, of London. Nine volumes bound in 
five. 8vo. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1859-60. 

t The Revelation of John its own Interpreter in virtue of the Double Version in 
which it is delivered. By Jonny Cocuran. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 350. 
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have failed in any proper measure to understand the Revelation, but 
also what isthe cause of this failure. This, however, he does in what 
js the best way, perchance, in all cases, namely, by opening what he 
thinks a new and better course himself. He begins with setting forth 
the difference between figurative and symbolicdanguage, and the fact 
that this prophecy is of the symbolic class. Belonging to this class, it 
js to be explained in accordance with all the rules of this peculiar lan- 
guage,“as well as in accordance with those special characteristics, 
which are found in the similar prophecies of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. To the full development of these two points a very considerable 
portion of the book is devoted. This development, which is, of course, 
necessary as the foundation for his subsequent argument and applica- 
tion, is carried forward with s good deal of skill, and we cannot but feel 
that he justifies himself in the charges which, here and there, he brings 
against those who, disregarding all plan, have discovered all manner of 
things in the prophecy—now making the language literal, now figura- 
tive, now symbolic or allegorical. But the two things on which he 
most insists, are that the prophetic allegory is everywhere given in a 
reduplicated version and a quaternal form. At great length he shows 
that the prophets of the earlier times, Daniel and Zechariah, carefully 
follow out both these rules, while a distinct declaration is given in 
Gen. xli, 32, that the double version is “a feature of symbolical repre- 
sentation.” The double version in the case of the Revelation is most 
manifest, the dividing point between the two parts being at chap. viii, 
ver. 1, where, immediately after the opening of the seventh seal, it is 
said that there was silence in heaven about the space of half an hour. 
The opening of the seventh seal thus opens the reduplication of the 
first six seals—that is, the second version of the whole prophecy, which 
was a seven-sealed book. The quaternary or fourfold structure is seen 
in both parts; in the four horsemen of the first four seals, and in the 
woman, the dragon, the ten-borned and the two-horned beasts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters. Since now there must be a unity of 
design in the prophecy, for this also is a characteristic of the entire sym- 
bolic class, it follows that the double version must contribute greatly 
toward making the prophecy its own interpreter, and that the interpre- 
tation which is suggested, if found to adapt itself to both developments 
of the quaternal structure and to all the points in which the one version 
answers ty the other, will commend itself almost irresistibly as the true 
one. The whole argument is presented with much ingenuity, and the 
volume is evidently the result of a careful examination of the subject in 
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all its parts. As it is almost impossible, however, to set forth, in as few 
words as the space now at our command will allow, either the course or 
the strength of the reasoning, we will only add that the author regards 
the “Revelation as having reference to political dominions and events, 
and to these alone ;—fMe four dominions represented in the quaternary 
structure of the allegory being the kingdom of God, the Roman Empire, 
the Roman Papacy, and the Romish church, the first of these being in 
conflict with the other three and even oppressed for an appointed sea- 
son, but at last, after the judgments and destruction inflicted upon them, 
becoming finally triumphant and fully established. The glorious visions 
of the twenty-first and twenty-second chapters, thus, according to his 
view, are visions only of the divine glory of the kingdom in this world, 
and of that peace which the church shall enjoy on earth after its 
warfare with these three great adversaries shall come to its end. 


Nast’s Commentary ox Tur New Testament.*—We have re 
ceived the first two numbers of this excellent commentary, which we 
announced to our readers in our last number. It is very handsomely 
printed in large 8vo., and sent in monthly numbers of sixty-four pages 
each, to subscribers, at thirty cents per number, postage free. It meets 
with entire favor from all who have examined it, and is destined, we 
hope, to a very wide circulation among intelligent Germans, and 
American students who read the German language. 


Gace’s Tatnrrartan Sermons To Usrrantan Conorecations.+— 
These sermons were preached to a Unitarian congregation by the 
author, while his mind was passing through a period of change in his 
theological opinions. The result of his inquiries and reflections was 
that he reached the distinctive peculiarities of the evangelical system. 

One element of interest in this volume arises from the circumstance 
that each of the discourses represents a stadium in the spiritual progress 
of the author. He did not remain silent till he had completed the 
entire cycle of these mental experiences, but as soon as he had adopted 
new or altered views in regard to a single doctrine, he proclaimed the 
result to his congregation. We have in these sermons a continuous 





* Kritisch-praktischer Commentor iiber das Neue Testament. Von WILHELM 
Nast, Doctor der Theologie. Cincinnati: Verlag von A. Poe & L, Hitchcock. 

+ Trinitarian Sermons Preached to a Unitarian Congregation, With an Intro- 
duction on the Unitarian Failure. By Rev. Wittiam L. Gace. Boston: John 
P. Jewett & Co. 1859. 16mo. pp. 153. 
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history of the mental and moral processes through which the author 
was feeling his view to a more’ consistent and better established faith. 
Aside from the ability of the sermons themselves, they have the fresh- 
ness and individuality of interest that arises from this cause. 

Again, these sermons, though Trinitarian in their import, were 
addressed to a Unitarian congregation, and by one who knew full well 
the objections, prejudices, and real difficulties that embarrass the minds 
of such, even in the most unprejudiced and earnest search after truth, 
To this peculiar condition of his audience, these discourses are adapted, 
with the various suggestions, explanations and concessions which were 
dictated by an earnest love of the truth and earnest desire to commend 
it to his hearers. 

From these features and the general freshness and versatility of the 
author’s handling of his themes, the volume may be characterized as of 
more than common interest to all classes of readers, and especially fitted 
to benefit such as constituted the audience for which it was originally 
prepared. 


Fui.rr's Sermons.*—This volume contains thirteen sermons, each 
long enough, we suppose, to occupy an hour in delivery, with the 
advantage of readable type and respectable mechanical appearance in 
general. It deserves to be noted how far the taste of the reading pub- 
lic has veered round, of late years, from its former direction; for 
printed sermons used to be reckoned a drug in the literary market, 
while now-a-days newspapers, even of a secular sort, find it for their 
interest to print them often, and publishers issue them in volume after 
volume. The press does not always wait for the preacher to die or to 
grow old, but takes advantage of his present popularity to spread such 
discourses as he may select before a larger community than his voice 
ean reach. Dr. Fuller is the most conspicuous of the southern Baptist 
preachers, a native of South Carolina, as we learn from the opening of 
the sixth sermon in this volume, and settled for some years in that state, 
but now pastor of a Baptist church in Baltimore. A few years since, 
public attention was drawn to him the more by his controversy with 
Dr. Wayland, then of Brown University, on the subject of slavery. 
His eminence in his own denomination, especially at the south, justified 
this publication, though a like eminence at the north would ensure a 
larger circle of readers. And the sermons themselves show sufficient 





* Scrmons. By Ricuarp Futrer, D. D., of Baltimore. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1860. pp. 384. 12mo. 
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reasons for his popularity. We take pleasure in commending them as 
evangelical in their topics, arguments, and appeals, and dealing with 
great truths and obligations rather than sectarian questions. Without 
showing any special power of originality, or analysis, or deseription, 
they are yet characterized by more than common range of thought, 
command of language, the apt use of scriptural terms and incidents, 
occasional impressive illustrations and examples, and animated exhorta- 
tions. Indeed, as far as we have observed, too much matter is here 
sometimes comprehended in one sermon. The style is copious, direct, 
and often striking, but here and there tends to grandiloquence. It has 
the merit of composition which is spoken to be heard rather than 
written to be read. The author does not use notes in the pulpit, or did 
not when we heard from him the fourth sermon in this volume—and 
we suppose these discourses were delivered from memory. From speak- 
ing thus, and often extempore also, his style has come to adapt itself 
the more to the presence of a congregation. We cannot but com- 
plain, however, of a certain dogmatic, almost arrogant, tone in his 
manner of putting forcible arguments and just conclusions, as if the 
antagonists of the truth scarcely deserved his notice. We complain, 
too, of finding in these pages, as we saw or fancied in the author's 
delivery, an air of self-consciousness, as if he were excessively mindful 
of the attention he is getting, or of the effect expected from him. An 
impression of this kind detracts more from the best effect of his sermons 
than their declamatory quality, both of composition and delivery, 
which itself, though more in demand at the south, would compel atten- 
tion and find admirers in northern congregations also, especially with 
his real ability and careful preparation. In hearing the sermon we 
have referred to, on “The three Hebrews in the Furnace,” we won- 
dered whether the preacher could blink, or how he could resist, im his 
own mind, the “application” of the instructive example he had in 
hand to conscientious sufferers in the furnace of southern despotism; 
but, near as that fiery ordeal lay in thought, neither thesermon nor the 
preacher was “singed” nor “changed,” nor did they betray “the 
smell of fire.” 


Sermons sy Josern Appison Atexanper.*—It seldom happens 
that one family becomes so useful and eminent in one profession, and in 





«= Sermons, By Joszerr Appison AtExanper, D. D. 2 vols. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1860. pp. 414,425. 12mo. 
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the same religious communion, as the Alexanders, of Princeton, in the 
persons of the older professor of theology, and his- two sons, recently 
deceased. Of late years few names, if any, in the Old School branch 
of the Presbyterian church in this country, have been more honored 
than those of James W. and Joseph Addison Alexander. They were 
not, like some others, made prominent by accidents of their time or 
position, but deservedly distinguished for worth, and ability and culture. 
With such a character and such attainments as theirs, they seemed not 
to belong exclusively to the Presbyterian body, still less to any party or 
clique within that denomination, but rather to the wider evangelical 
communion. Their deaths, so near each other, in the midst of their 
strength and usefulness, were therefore the more generally noted as a 
public loss. Others in similar positions will do well to observe how 
soon events reckoned so sad and mysterious have ceased to arrest gen- 
eral attention; how soon and how calmly time seems to close over the 
public men, of all characters and grades, whom it has engulfed. Un- 
happily, Dr. J. W. Alexander, who was the more widely known and 
beloved out of the circle of their profession, has not been “saved from 
his friends,” for already one of them has seen fit to publish his corres- 
pondence with himself for forty years, which, to say the least, has dis- 
turbed the impression he had left for liberality and candor upon many 
Christian minds out of his own ecclesiastical connection. They will, 
however, hold the living, not the dead, responsible, for encumbering 
his good name by bringing forth in print all his private utterances to a 
friend for so many years, about persons and things which were not in- 
volved in such writings as he had himself chosen to publish. We turn, 
however, to the more suitable memorial of Dr. J. A. Alexander, in the 
volumes we have named, containing forty-three sermons. Not having 
heard him preach, we know not how far these productions, as read, 
will confirm the impression made by their delivery. Knowing his high 
reputation both as a scholar and preacher among the disciples and 
friends of Princeton, we had somehow been led to think of him in the 
latter capacity, as a splendid rhetorician, in the good sense of this 
phrase, which, however, did not seem to comport with the scholarly, 
severe character of his commentaries. Taking up these volumes with 
this impression we have been surprised, and, on the whole, favorably. 
As compositions, these sermons are not as ornate, nor even as finished, 
as we expected to find them, but they have other and higher merits 
which we had not happened to hear assigned to the author’s preaching. 
There are strokes of rhetorical skill and glimpses of imaginative power, 
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surprising as well as pleasing from one so noted as a linguist ; but these 
are not, as far as we have observed, the predominant traits of these 
discourses. His interpretations of Scripture are careful and candid, but 
without any parade of learning, and without reminding the reader of 
the professional exegete. Usually, instead of taking a long passage for 
exposition, he finds his theme in a single clause or sentence, and, in 
one view of it, pursuing this with discrimination and unity to a brief, 
lively application. Perhaps nothing characterizes his treatment of a 
subject more than his sharp analysis, and the consecutiveness of his 
thoughts. He is happily free from the formalities of what is called 
“sermonizing,” yet is too disciplined a thinker to be ever wanting in 
essential method. He deals rather with subjective truths and processes 
than with objective forms. And these sermons, in general, are not 
“ doctrinal,” in the common acceptation of this word among the people 
with whom the author was most associated: that is, they do not set 
out with a dogmatic statement in the terms of the catechism or of 
technical theology, follow it with an array of what are called proof 
texts, and then square and guard it on every side; but rather adopt 
the Scriptural forms of truth, and in their ethical and practical rela- 
tions. Nor do they get their staple materials from the more debatable 
grounds of Calvinism. The views they present are determined rather 
from the circle of Christian doctrine, than from the “triangle” of old 
school theology. Not that we would damage his reputation, if we 
could, in the exclusive atmosphere of Princeton, nor that these sermons 
show no marks of the school in which he was a learner and a teacher; 
but that they show us on his part a deference to the Scriptures them- 
selves, and a breadth and candor of view, which prove that “ the zeal” 
of that house had not “eaten him up.” In the intellectual qualities 
we have named, his mind bears more of the New England than of the 
southern stamp, and in respect to the freedom of its methods is rather 
in advance of the New England standard. As to the due admixture 
of evangelical truth, we have heard it said that some of these discourses, 
if they had proceeded from a northern seminary, would have been pro- 
nounced by southern censors and their northern imitators too legal in 
their tone, and the sentence would have been at least as just as most 
of the censorious charges from the same quarters. Reverting to the 
literary character of these volumes, we are struck with their copious, 
rich vocabulary, abounding in plain, strong words, mixed with others 
more sonorous, which, however, are employed with precision and effect. 
There is great variety in the structure of the sentences, which in some 
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are brief and simple, and in others long and complicated, as if 
owing to different habits of composition at successive periods of the 
author’s life, which is probable enough in respect to sermons thus se- 
lected, and even as to different parts of the same sermon as modified 
with repetitions. On the whole, the style seems better suited to cul- 
tivated hearers than to the multitude, while the author's brother, if 
we mistake not, adapted himself remarkably to both. But we must 
take exception to its unfinished character, which we have adverted to 
before. Some allowance must be made from the fact, if it is so, as 
we suppose, that these sermons were not revised and prepared for the 

by the author. The volumes have no editor’s name, nor bio- 
graphical sketch, nor preface, but only a portrait, which is a fair round 
face, such as one likes to see, with a prepossessing autograph. ll 
this looks as if the work were gotten up in haste for sale under 
the recent impression from the author’s death. But the editor, who- 
ever he may be, if only from respect to his memory, ought to have 
given it enough supervision to remove certain inaccuracies, whether 
mere misprints or more, which now disfigure the style, or at least he 
should have attended, as he has not done, to the punctuation. Without 
looking for any errors, we have noticed scme which ought to be correct- 
ed in another edition. From a rather long list before us we make only 
one or two selections. Vol. I, p. 49, furtherest is not the right form; 
ou p. 53,“ suffers us to suffer” is not well ; p. 82, “ pastimes,” as a verb, 
may not be quite novel, but is not warranted. 

We add that scholastic as was this divine in his habits, there is 
often in these sermons an earnestness of appeal and exhortation which 
must have made them effective in any congregation. We take an 
example from the twenty-second sermon in the second volume, from 
Isaiah v, 20: 


“The question which I ask is this: when one who thus admits in words the 
great first principles of morals, takes away so much on one hand, and grants so 
much on the other, as to obliterate the practical distinction between right and 
wrong ; when with one breath he asserts the inviolable sanctity of truth, but with 
the next breath makes provision for benevolent, professional, jocose, or thought- 
less falsehood; when in the abstract he asserts the claims of justice, and the 
obligation to give every man his own, but in application to specific cases thinks 
it lawful to enrich himself at other men’s expense, or to take advantage of 
another’s weakness, ignorance, or error; when he admits the paramount import- 
ance of religious duties in the general, but in detail dissects away the vital parts 
as superstition, sanctimony, or fanaticism, and leaves a mere abstraction or an 
outward form behind; when he approves the requisitions of the law and the 
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provisions of the gospel, in so far as they apply to other people, but repudiates 
them as applying to himself; when any one does this, or any part of this, or 
anything analogous to this, I ask, whatever his professions or his creed may be, 
whether he does not virtually, actually, call evil good, and good evil ? 

“ Again, I ask you, whether he who in the general admits the turpitude of fraud, 
impurity, intemperance, malignity and other vicious dispositions, with their prac. 
tical effects, and thus appears to be an advocate for purity of morals, but when 
insulated cases or specific acts of vice are made the subjects of discussion, treats 
them all as peccadilloes, inadvertencies, absurdities, indiscretions, or perhaps as 
virtues modestly disguised; whether he who condemns drunkenness, but clears 
the drunkard; he who frowns upon fraud, but smiles upon the fashionable 
swindler or defaulter; he who hates licentiousness, but loves the libertine; ig 
horror-struck at murder, but can fawn upon the duelist and flatter the assassin, 
I ask, whether he who does all this can be protected, by the mere assertion of a 
few general principles, from the fatal charge of calling evil good? And, as the 
counterpart of this, I ask you whether he who praises and admires all goodness 
not embodied in the life of living men or women, but detests it when thus realized 
in concrete excellence ; who praises piety, but blames the pious; who extols be. 
uevolence, but doubts the motives of the few who practise it; who honors warm 
devotion, but laughs the wretched devotee to scorn ; in short, who worships virtue 
as a being in the clouds, but hates her when incarnate in the form of a reproving 
example; whether he who does all this, does not really and practically call good 
evil? 

“ And I ask you, lastly, whether he who, in relation to the self-same acts per- 
formed by men of opposite descriptions, has a judgment suited to the case of 
each, a pillar of fire one way and of cloud the other, but the dark side turned 
to Israel and the bright to the Egyptians; all compassion to the willful transgres- 
sions of the wicked, and all inexorable sternness to the innocent infirmities of 
godly men; he who strains at a gnat in the behavior of the meek and consci- 
entious Christian, but can swallow a camel in the conduct of the self-indulgent 
votary of pleasure; he who lauds religion as exhibited in those who give him 
no uneasiness by their example, but maligns and disparages it when, from its 
peculiar strength and brightness, it reflects a glare of painful and intolerable 
light upon his own corruptions; I ask, whether he who does all this, let his 
maxims of moral philosophy be what they will, does not, to all intents and pur- 
poses, incur the woe pronounced on those who call evil good and good evil, who 
put darkness for light and light for darkness, who put bitter for sweet and sweet 
for bitter?” 


For examples of his rhetorical and imaginative passages, we give 
two extracts from the ninth sermon in the first volume, from Luke xi, 26, 
the case of the man repossessed by evil spirits, and whose last state was 
worse than the first. Of them, the first is also one of his more com- 
plicated sentences : 

“Tf we could watch the tide of national prosperity, in such a case, until it 


ebbed, it would require no great stretch of imagination to perceive the evil 
spirit, who had seemed to forsake a people so enlightened and so highly favored, 
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coming back under the cloak of the returning darkness from his wandering in the 
desert, not alone, but followed by a shadowy train, overleaping the defenses 
which appeared impregnable to human foes, or mysteriously gliding through the 
very crevices of fast-barred doors, and unexpectedly appearing in their ancient 
haunts, which all the intervening glory and prosperity have only seemed to sweep 
and garnish for its repossession by its ancient master and his new confederates, 
under whose united usurpation and oppression the last state of that race, or 
society, or nation, must be worse than the first.” 

“Jt is not as the invaders of a country or besiegers of a city, that the evil 
spirit, with his sevenfold reinforcement, rises up before the mind’s eye in terrific 
grandeur. It is where we see him knocking at the solitary door frora which he 
was once driven in disgrace and anguish. The scene, though an impressive one, 
is easily called up. A lonely dwelling on the margin of a wilderness, cheerfully 
lighted as the night approaches, carefully swept and garnished, and apparently 
the home of plenty, peace and comfort. The winds that sweep across the desert 
pass it by unheeded. But, as the darkness thickens, something more than wind 
approaches from that quarter. What are the shadowy forms that seem to come 
forth from the dry places of the wilderness, and stealthily draw near the dwelling ? 
One of the number guides the rest, and now they reach the threshold. Hark! he 
knocks ; but only to assure himself that there is no resistance. Through the 
opened door we catch a glimpse of the interior, swept and garnished—swept and 
garnished ; but for whose use ?—its rightful owner? Alas! no; for he is absent; 
and already has that happy home begun to ring with fiendish laughter, and to 
glare with hellish flames; and, if the weal or woe of any man be centered in it, 
the last state of that man is worse than the first.” 


Trzer’s Brace anv Socrat Rerorm.*—This work is written in an 
excellent temper and with a plain and forcible exhibition of the argu- 
ment which is offered in support of the author’s leading position—the 
Scriptures as the great means of civilization. It is designed to affect 
common people who think and read somewhat, and seems well fitted to 
be useful. The facts adduced are not to be questioned, and they have 
been collected with fidelity and are urged with force and skill. Itisa 
good book to place in the hands of many persons who would not read 
a distinctively devetional or religious work. 





* The Bible and Social Reform ; or, the Scriptures as a means of civilization. 
By R. H. Tyrer, A. M., of Fulton, N. Y. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 
1860. 12mo, pp. 866. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Warpen’s Forensic View or Man anv Law.*—This work js 
another indication which we are glad to welcome that in and abo 
Columbus special attention is given by lawyers to psychological and 
kindred studies. The present volume might properly be entitled a 
lawyer’s view of man, especially of those attributes of his nature which 
have to do with law and the administration of justice. This design 
leads the author over a wide range of topics, ordinarily treated of in 
physiology, psychology, ethics and medical jurisprudence. The con- 
tributions of the author, upon each and all of these topics, exhibit 
much reading, with vigorous and independent thinking. His remarks, 
even on points which are especially technical to any of the subjects 
named, are fraught with interest. They are especially valuable and 
timely upon all those subiects which are at all related to criminal law, 
In order to determine all the questions here involved, the author has 
gone into careful investigations in physiology, so as to establish, on 
tenable grounds, the relation of the morbid conditions of the bodily 
organism to the moral responsibility of those guilty of felonious acts. 
We cannot accept the author's theory of the will as a just or full 
statement of its relations to the thoughts and affections, but we entirely 
coincide with the cautious and well-considered objections which he 
urges against the tendency to believe in moral insanity, which is fostered 
by so many in the medical profession. On this subject even the 
physiological views of this able thinker might be profitably considered 
by those who are deemed so exclusively experts in their own department 
as to claim to give Jaw to judges and jurors. 

We shall look with much interest for the volume to which this is 
designed as a preparatory introduction. 


Cnampun’s Text Book iy Iyrettectuat Paiosopuy.t—This is 
an able outline of the generally received doctrines in the science of the 








» A Familiar Forensic View of Man and Law, By Rosert B, Warpey. 
Columbus: Follett, Foster & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 000. 

+ Text-book in Inteilectual Philosophy, for schools and colleges ; containing an 
outline of the science, with an abstract of its history. By J. T Cuamptiy, D. D., 
President of Waterville College. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 240. 
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Intellect, showing an attentive and thoughtful study of the principal Eng- 
lish authorities and the exercise of the author’s own independent judg- 
ment. We have not had time to examine it as critically as we desired, 
as it came to hand at the last moment before our going to press. 
But as far as we have looked at it, the distinctions are more accurately 
and justly made, and the terminology is more precisely and rigidly ad- 
hered to than in the other compends which have been recently given to 
the public. The work is brief, professing to be only an outline for the 
teacher to explain and illustrate, and certainly it leaves room for this 
work from the instructor. Our own experience would leave the im- 
pression, that however plausible this view of the ideal text-book is in 
theory, it will not always be successful in the actual working, for the 
simple reason, that in teaching sciences of this kind, the prime condi- 
tion of success is to awaken the philosophical spirit, or a strong and in- 
tense interest in the actual inspection of one’s own mind. It is true, 
this interest can be aroused by the excitement of the teacher, but to 
sustain and feed it, he must keep within the reach of the pupil a defi- 
nite and somewhat fully illustrated exhibition of the facts and relations 
which are the subjects of his inquiries. So far as the author of the work 
is concerned, the work is very creditable to his well known reputation. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Wootsey’s Inrropuction to tue Srupy or International Law.* 
—We are pleased to see a new work on international law from 
President Woolsey, of Yale College. In the instruction which he has 
given, for a series of years, to the college classes under his charge, in 
history and in the principles of law, he has found no book answering 
all the requirements of a text-book, and this work is the result of 
his study and his experience as a teacher. The whole subject of 
public and private international law is treated under the following 
general heads: The rights and obligations of states as independent 
sovereigns; the right of property and rights over territory belonging 
to states; the rights and duties of intercourse, with the relations of 
foreigners with the territory to the state; the forms and agents of 
intercourse between the states themselves; the right of treaty; the 





* Introduction to the Study of International Law, designed as an aid in 
teaching and in historical studies. By Turopore D. Woousey, President of 
Yale College. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 500. 
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state of war as affecting the belligerents, and as bearing on the 
rights and obligations of neutrals. The general plan and aim of the 
author has been, as he himself says, not to write for lawyers, but to 
introduce students, especially students of history, into a science which 
has very close relations to the history of Christian states, and in 
general to that of civilization. Hence, throughout, there has been 
an aim to show historically the progress of the science, and to expound 
positive international law by itself, as it is received through Christen- 
dom, without forgetting to place a standard of justice, separate from 
it, by its side, which may serve to test its enactments. 

The advantage of presenting this science historically, is proved by 
the execution of this work, and will be obvious to every one who 
examines it. We have been particularly pleased with the chrono- 
logical list of the important treaties since the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, in which is embodied a statement of the main 
features of each treaty. We think the chapter on the relations be- 
tween belligerents and neutrals especially full and satisfactory. We 
should have been pleased with a more thorough discussion of some 
other important questions, such as the rights of authors and patentees, 
so as to develop the reasons on which the existing law is based, or 
which require its modification. While the author leaves us in no doubt 
as to his own opinions, a more full exposition of his views might be 
of service to those for whom the book is mainly designed, without 
detracting too much from its elementary character. We desire in this 
connection to say something of the importance of this branch of study 
to our American youth. 

It is a remark of Aristotle, that “jurisprudence is the principal 
and most perfect branch of ethics,” and the learned commentator on 
the common law of England, Sir William Blackstone, in his intro- 
ductory lecture, describes law as “ that science which distinguishes the 
criterions of right and wrong; which teaches to establish the one and 
prevent, punish or redress the other; which employs in its theory the 
noblest faculties of the soul and exerts in its practice the cardinal 
virtues of the heart; a science which is universal in its use and 
extent, ‘accommodated to each individual yet comprehending all.” 
Such a science should form a part of the intellectual and moral 
training of every educated man, for the principles on which the laws 
of Christian communities rest are found in the will of the Creator, 
who formed man to live in society, and so brought him into relations 
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more or less intimate with his fellow men, and under obligations of 
greater Or less force. 

What is true of individual men in society, is true of individual 
states in the great community of nations, and the obligations which 
arise from the relations they sustain to each other, involve the most 
important ethical principles, As the individual citizen in a state ex- 
hibits his inward character in his intercourse with his fellow citizens, 
so the individual state in its relations to other states makes outward 
manifestation of that interior life which is derived from its institutions 
and its laws. Hence it follows that as the history of the development 
of the municipal law of a state is a criterion of the mental and moral 
progress of that state, so the history of the growth of the principles 
of international law is an index of the progress of the world in civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. 

The progress of this science has been very great within the past 
fifty years. The growth of the principles of freedom, and the in- 
creased security which has been given to the rights of the people, 
have modified the law of nations. The only valid sanction which 
such law can have, is to be found in the enlightened public sentiment 
of the world, and this has been strengthened, and is more powerfully 
felt than at any former period, and in those states especially where the 
intelligence of the people is the greatest, and their power the strong- 
est. Early in the last century the abbé Montesquieu said, “ the pas- 
sions of sovereigns and the forbearance of the people have corrupted 
all the principles of public law. Its present use is to show princes 
how far they can violate justice without injury to their interests.” 
Exaggerated as was this statement, even when it was written, the 
truth which underlies it is the want of sanction to international law, 
for at that period the sovereigns of the world had too much of the 
education and habit of despotic power to feel the influence of public 
opinion. We think that the establishment under our own form of 
government of free principles in advance of other nations, and the 
increase of the power of the people in all civilized countries, has done 
much to improve the laws which regulate the mutual intercourse 
of nations. The influence of our institutions has been felt especially 
in procuring greater freedom of the seas, and in the removal of re- 
strictions upon commerce, in the prohibition of the African slave 
trade, and the enlarged privileges of neutral nations, in time of war. 
Much remains for us to accomplish, and we have peculiar advantages 
with those half civilized nations which are now beginning to contribute 
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to the wealth and knowledge of the world. The Chinese already 
recognize in us a powerful but peace-loving nation, and receive us 
more kindly than they do any other people, regarding us as seeking 
not territorial aggrandizement, but that mutual advantage which results 
from the reciprocal exchange of commodities and of opinions. The 
recent envoys from Japan cannot fail to be impressed with the ad- 
vantages which will flow to them from a people who, under the influ- 
ence of free and equal laws, have risen to such a high and independ- 
ent position, and ask of other nations only that which is just and 
equal. 

There are peculiar reasons why international law should be studied 
in the United States. The danger is, that those who have the man- 
agement of public affairs shall treat the questions which arise in the 
interest of a party, and not in the interest of truth and justice; that 
our executives shall amass power by having diplomatic relations under 
their independent control, and that the bitter words of Montesquieu, above 
quoted, shall be verified in us. The remedy is the education of a 
large number of intelligent men in the principles of international law, 
and in the nature of our free institutions, that our rulers may feel 
responsible to an enlightened public opinion, and that the influence of 
our nation may be felt on the side of right, and in the improvement 
of the civilization and the morality of the world. 


HISTORY. 


Diary or tHe American Revo.utioy.*—Every one who has made 
a study of American History in the original documents, who has deci- 
phered the manuscripts, and labored through the cumbersome files of old 
newspapers, perpetuated in the libraries of colleges and historical so- 
cieties, will appreciate the value of such a book as this. It presents, 
within the compass of two octavo volumes, each of more than five 
hundred pages, numerous extended extracts from the public journals of 
this country, both whig and tory, during the period of the American 
Revolution. The first quotation is from the Pennsylvania Journal of 
January 25, 1775, and that which closes the series is from the New 
Jersey Journal of October 31, 1781. Between these two dates the 
extracts are quite numerous enough to justify the title of the work, 





* Diary of the American Revolution. From newspapers and original docu- 
ments. By Frank Moore, New York: C, Scribner. 1860, 2 vols, 8vo. 
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A Diary of the American Revolution. Grave matters and gay, im- 
portant and trivial, bloody battles and bloodless dinner parties, solemn 
papers of state and evanescent bon mots, stern hatred of “the Regu- 
lars,” and keen satire of “the Rebels,” follow one another in these 
pages just as they did before the eyes of our grandfathers in the news- 
papers of the day. In fact, we are taken directly back to the times of 
1776, and enabled to view the events and the comments upon the 
events of that stirring period, in a spirit quite different from that which 
we read the philosophical pages of Mr. Bancroft, and the harmonicus 
narrative of Mr. Irving. 

In our opinion, there is one marked deficiency in the volumes. While 
the names and dates of the papers are given from which extracts are 
made, no clue is furnished in respect to their political standing. To 
the well-read scholar this omission may be of slight importance, for his 
knowledge of the public journals will enable him to assign the right 
value to every extract. But in a book designed to circulate, as this is, 
among those whose historical studies must have been very limited, it 
seems to us of the highest importance that the value of each quotation 
should be characterized by the statement as to whether it is taken from 
a whig or tory journal, An introductory chapter on the journalism of 
that period, or even a list of the newspapers quoted, with a brief ac- 
count of the opinions which they advocated, would be a most useful 
addition to the future editions of the work, or if printed in some 
existing periodical would be of much service to the majority of readers. 

We have a corresponding wish in respect to the illustrations. These, 
for the most part, are admirably engraved, giving spirited portraits of 
eminent men, and interesting views of important places as they ap- 
peared in the olden time. But no indication is given as to the source 
from which these are derived. There is nothing, for example, to indi- 
eate whether the view of New York, from Col. Rutger’s farm, is a real 
or imaginary sketch. 

The typography of the book, and its mechanical execution generally, 
are worthy of the subject. 


TRAVELS. 


Lorp Eter’s Empassy to Cutna anp Japan.*—Books in relation 





* Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s mission to China and Japan, in the years 
1857, 1858, 1859. By Laurence OxirHant, Esq., Private Secretary to Lord 
Elgin, Author of the “Russian Shores of the Biack Sea,” &e. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 639. 
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to China and Japan are just now especially timely. For although 
both these countries have largely occupied the attention of the Western 
world during the last ten years, it seems probable that they are to be 
of equal or perhaps greater interest during the ten years to come. Ip 
China, the work which the last English Embassy accomplished hag 
now to be wholly done over again,—and that, too, in the face of some 
inconvenient obstacles. Tie fighting which is about to commence at 
the mouth of the Peiho will probably be harder fighting than the British 
ships have yet seen in those waters; for, proud and pig-headed as the 
Chinamen seem, their experience of foreign methods of warfare has not 
been in vain to them. They have all the time been learning how to 
fight. And in a contest, on the result of which depends perhaps the en- 
try of a barbarian force into their capital city and the admission of a 
“foreign devil” to a personal audience with their Emperor, they will 
doubtless exhibit all the skill and courage which they possess. Their 
courage and obstinacy will doubtless be intensified also by the feeling, 
(though it will make less difference with the Chinese than it would 
with any other people,) that in this instance, the right is partly on their 
side. The fight which is about to take place on the Peiho is therefore 
likely to be one of unusual interest, and the results of the war can 
hardly fail to be important, not only to the nations directly involved in 
it, but to the whole world. 

Mr. Oliphant’s book is precisely what one needs as a preparation for 
the intelligent reception of the news which we may soon expect from 
China. He briefly sketches the history of recent foreign intercourse 
with that country from the beginning of the difficulties connected 
with the Lorcha “ Arrow,” until the arrival of Lord Elgin at the seat 
of war. Then his account becomes minute and full, as the narrative of 
an eye-witness shouid be; and thus he brings us down to the event 
with which the present chapter uf Chinese history opened,—the arrival 
of Mr. Bruce at the mouth of the Peiho, and the disastrous defeat of 
Admiral Hope’s gun-boats at that place. We hope that the British ex- 
pedition— naval and diplomatic—now in those waters may be fortunate 
enough to have so excellent a historian as Mr. Oliphant. 

The volume before us is exactly what it pretends to be—a narrative. 
Mr. Oliphant tells what he has seen, and no more, except in those chap- 
ters which relate to Japan, and which call for special criticism, He 
made good use of his opportunities ; he was observing, adventurous and 
of quick and clear perception. He was briskly on the look out whenever, 
as happened more than once, peaceful diplomacy was suspended and 
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the naval authorities opened upon the unfortunate Chinese with shot 

and shell. He was in the field with the “ blue-jackets” at the capture 

of Canton; in the main-top of the “ Mimrod,” while she was engaging 

the Peiho forts; in the cross-trees of the “ Furious” while she was cau- 

tiously finding her way up the Yang-tse river among Imperialist fleets 

and Rebel forts. His account of all that he saw is simple, clear, some- 

times very fresh and racy, and evidently accurate. Much of the infor- 
mation be gives us is new and valuable, and all of it is interesting. 
The “ Furious” steamer with the embassy on board, and accompanied by 
two other steamers and two gun-boats, penetrated into the very heart of 
the empire,—six hundred miles or more from the mouth of the Yang- 
tse,—-and the record of this expedition we owe to Mr. Oliphant. It is 
especially valuable as giving some clear and reliable information in re- 
gard to the great insurgent movement about which, for the last ten years, 
somuch has been said and so little known. Lord Elgin’s party had, on 
several occasions, official communications with the rebels, and the opin- 
ions in regard to their character and prospects which Mr, Oliphant 
gives, are entitled to high respect and confidence. We regret to see that 
these opinions confirm the unfavorable estimate of the rebels and the 
rebellion which many of the most intelligent men in China and out of it, 
had previously entertained. The navigable capacities of the Yang-tse 
river as tested by the steamers of this expedition,—its value as an 
avenue into the heart of the continent,—the peaceable and thrifty 
character of the population on its banks,—the beauty and richness of 
its valley,—all these are fully manifest in this report of Lord Elgin’s 
successful excursion to Har-kow. 

As in regard to China, so we may say of Japan, that all reliable in- 
formation which we can obtain concerning it is just now of special in- 
terest and value. There is evidently at hand a crisis in the history of 
that strange old empire. While we have just seen the most significant 
and memorable token of its progress in liberality, in the presence among 
us of an embassy from its shores, we have, on the other hand, reports 
of civil dissension, of insurgent princes, of possible intestine war, the cause 
of all which is this very foreign policy over which western nations have 
been rejoicing so loudly. It would seem as if the conservative party in 
Japan are resolved to make one more attempt to withstand the rude 
assaults upon their dignified and proud seclusion; as if the experiment 
of free intercourse had, so far, only convinced them of the superiority 
of the old ways and the danger of the new policy. It is clear, that 
among some of the nobility, this hostility to both foreign and to domes- 
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tic innovators must have become very intense, because, in a country so 
perfectly governed as Japan, and among a people so quiet, so intelligent 
and so necessarily afraid of one another as the Japanese are,—every 
man being his neighbor’s spy,—nothing but the intensest bitterness 
could ever break out into open insurrection, and positive defiance, 
Whether Prince Mito will find adherents enough to sustain him, or 
whether, defeated by the stronger and more progressive party of “ Young 
Nippon,” he will avail himself of “happy dispatch,” is a question to 
which we shall curiously await the answer. And whether the report 
which the embassy, which has at length safely escaped from our fierce 
hospitality, will carry back to their own land, will not be one likely to 
encourage Prince Mito in his defense of the exclusive policy, is a ques- 
tion which we almost fear to ask. 

At any rate, in the present critical state of Japanese politics, and in 
view of the interest with which the whole world is now looking to- 
wards those pleasant islands, any information in regard to the country 
and people is welcome. Especially welcome is it, if it be in the fresh and 
lively narrative of such an observer as Mr. Oliphant. We have never quite 
recovered from a feeling of mortification that the interesting materials 
which Perry and his officers collected in their expedition to Japan could 
not have been given to us with the freshness and vivacity of an author 
who was also an eye-witness. A personal narrative of Perry’s expedition 
would have been far more acceptable than a mere history compiled 
from many fragmentary papers by a man who never came within thous- 
ands of miles of Japan, although the work of compilation may have 
been elegantly and accurately done. Would it not have been better to 
have trusted the Commodore himself, blunt and perhaps inelegant as he 
might have been, rather than to have called in a man of letters who, 
so far as personal experience was concerned, knew nothing of what he 
wrote about. If it be true, as we fear must be confessed, that the re- 
port of Perry’s expedition is unsatisfactory, heavy and dull, a simple 
explanation of the fact is obvious. On the next similar expedition, let 
the Commodore, if he cannot write himself, take with him a Secretary 
who can; and then we may hope to have a narrative as lively, as read- 
able, as satisfactory as Mr. Oliphant’s. 

‘Lord Elgin and his party were only three or four weeks in Japan, and 
of course they had but little opportunity to collect new information in 
regard to the country and people. Their impressions, however, ex- 
actly coincide with those of all travelers, both ancient and modern, 
who have visited the empire. Mr. Oliphant is enthusiastic in his de- 
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scriptions of the beauty of the country and its abundant resources, and 
ofthe shrewd, amiable, and generous character of the inhabitants. He 
draws also the same comparison between the Japanese and their neigh- 
bors in China, that every one who enters the one country from the 

other seems compelled to draw,—a comparison most favorable to the 

former. He seems to have been, all the time of his visit, in a state of 
delighted wonder at what he saw,—and to have left it and set his 

face again towards China and its dirt, its dead civilization, its false and 

contemptuous diplomacy, with great reluctance. His testimony, al- 

though it is based on very limited experience and observation, is very 

valuable and, confirmed as it is by the voice of all other travelers, very 

conclusive as to the high character and civilization of the Japanese 

nation. 

What we wish to take exception to, and what deserves to be rebuked 
in Mr. Oliphant’s book, is rather what he says impliedly and what he 
omits to say. One would think, to read the two hundred pages in 
which the events of Lord Elgin’s three weeks in Japan are recorded, that 
little of importance had been accomplished there, in behalf of foreign na- 
tions, until his irresistible diplomacy broke down all barriers and opened 
wide the doors of the empire to the outer world. “ We passed on at 
full speed up to the bay,” says Mr. Oliphant, speaking of Lord Elgin’s re- 
fusal to anchor at Kanagawa, the usual anchorage for ships at Yedo, fifteen 
miles below the city,—“ where no western ship had been before.” But, four 
years before this, Commodore Perry in the “ Mississippi,” had advanced 
beyond the southern suburb of the capital, and both that steamer and the 
“ Powhattan” had gone as near to Yedo as the depth of water would 
allow.* So again, Mr. Oliphant, speaking of Lord Elgin’s landing at 
Yedo, declares that the boat procession from the “ Furious,” “ along the 
shore about three miles,” was “such a spectacle as Japanese eyes had 
never before witnessed; whereas, on more than one occasion, in this 
very bay of Yedo, Perry had landed with much more parade and under 
circumstances far more strange and impressive. Again says Mr. Oliphant, 
“there was some discussion as to the salute which should be fired by 
the Japanese, they having never, upon any previous occasion, saluted a 
foreign flag.” But Mr. Harris, the American Consul General at Si- 
moda, declares that on both the “Fourths of July” that he had spent in 
Japan, “and once upon Washington’s birth day, they fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns with howitzers,” made after the pattern of those which 





* See Perry’s Report, Vol. I, pp. 398-9. 
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Perry had presented them. “Mr. Heuskin and myself attended, with 
the American flag flying, and the people exhibited the greatest good feel. 
ing and enthusiasm.”* These are points of small importance, perhaps, 
but they are specimens of the spirit in which all this part of Mr, Oj. 
phant’s book is written. The facts in the case are that Lord Elgin in 
his visit to Japan did little more than secure to his own countrymen the 
benefits which Commodore Perry and Mr. Harris had already secured 
for the Americans ; and that he would have been unable even to ac 
complish anything, had it not been for what these gentlemen had first 
accomplished. We have been at some pains to compare the English 
treaty with Mr. Harris’s of a month previous. It is almost word for 
word the same, and it would have followed almost as a matter of course, 
upon the American treaty, without any necessity for an especially reso- 
lute and inflexible attitude on the part of Lord Elgin. Added to all 
this is the fact that Lord Elgin was wholly without an interpreter and 
that the services of Mr. Heuskin, Mr. Harris’s Secretary, were invaluable 
to him. It would have been in better taste, to say the least, had Mr, 
Oliphant assumed a less exalted tone in his narrative of this part of 
Lord Elgin’s mission, and had he done more than occasionally and 
grudgingly to refer to Mr. Harris’s presence in Japan and to his great 
diplomatic successes before Lord Elgin’s arrival. 

Possibly Mr. Oliphant would reply to us in the spirit of an ill-natured 
article which appeared in the London Times, when the news of Lord 
Elgin’s treaty reached England. That article insinuated that the con- 
cessions which Mr. Harris had obtained from the government at Yedo 
were obtained only in view of the intelligence which had just before 
arrived concerning the success of the engagement at the mouth of the 
Peiho; and that it was only by ungenerous trickery on the part of the 
Americans that they were the first to reap the benefits of this Chinese 
news. Mr. Oliphant, though he has the courtesy to refrain from saying 
so, evidently thinks as the Times thought. But such an intimation as 
this is grossly incorrect. Long before Lord Elgin entered the Japan- 
ese waters Mr, Harris had begun the work which was consummated by 
the treaty of Yedo. We know whereof we affirm when we say that 
the liberal attitude which Japan now holds toward the western world is 
owing more to him than to any other living man, It is he who, by his 
wise, firm but always conciliatory policy, and particularly by his influ- 
ence and example as an upright Christian gentleman, has made prac- 





* See Lt. Habersham’s letters to the Philadelphia “ Ledger,” 1858, 
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tically valuable the results which Perry achieved by an armed squadron, 
—disarming the suspicion of a people who had for two centuries hated 
all foreigners, —winning their confidence,—gaining their warm, personal 
affection. A year before Lord Elgin came, he had secured some of the 
most important of the privileges afterwards embodied in the treaty of 
Yedo. Before any of the news from China had been received, he had 
been twice to the capital; had lived there for a month; had been 
treated with profound respect and with a careful and almost affectionate 
attention by every one; and had been received to an audience by the 
Tycoon, without any of the humiliating ceremonies previously required 
of the Dutch, and in a manner wholly worthy of his dignity as a man and 
as the representative of a great and friendly power. Thus was the way 
made ready for the signing of the treaty; so that when Mr. Harris 
went for the third time to Yedo in the “ Powhattan” there remained 
little to be done except the drawing up of the document and its signa- 
ture by the commissioners. It required only three days for Mr. Harris 
to go from Simoda to Yedo, make his treaty and return again to his 
consulate. If any one will assert, in view of these facts, that the treaty 
at Yedo was extorted by the effect upon the Japanese government, of 
the news of the Chinese war and of the British successes at the Peiho, 
that, in short, the Americans only stole what was properly the thunder 
of the English guns, we can only wish him much joy of his assertion. 
We should not have dwelt at so much length upon these errors of Mr. 
Oliphant’s book, if we had not regarded the spirit in which he writes as 
one that is more or less general among his countrymen. Indeed we 
shall not greatly err, if we regard such a disposition to ignore all that 
has been done by others than themselves in discovery, in science, 
in general progress, as peculiarly and characteristically English. In 
this particular case it is especially to be condemned, for it tends to take 
from Mr. Harris the credit for suecessful diplomacy to which he is sin- 
gularly entitled, by his patient, upright, and sagacious labors in Japan. 


Tue Wesr Coasr or Arrica.*—lIn the present aspect of American 
affairs, with the “ negro” uppermost in all the great questions of the 
day, a book that touches upon the negro’s “fatherland,” and throws 





* Adventures and Observations on the West Coast of Africa, and its Islands, 
By Rev. Cuartes W. Tuomas, M. A., member of the Georgia Conference, Chap- 
lain of the African Squadron in 1855, 1856 and 1857, Illustrated. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 1860, 12mo. pp. 479. 
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light upon the character and condition of the black race at home, and 
upon the efforts making to stay the traffic in human flesh, and to 
colonize and Christianize the sons of Africa on African soil, will be 
received and read with interest. 

The scope and character of the work before us, are fully indicated 
by its title. The chapters which compose it were prepared origi- 
nally for the “Southern Christian Advocate,” at the request of the 
Georgia Methodist Conference, of which the author is a member, 
Besides a narrative of personal observations, at various points on the 
African coast and islands, he has condensed from various sources a large 
amount of historical, statistical, and other information respecting the 
regions visited, and also given us his views on various questions of 
interest respecting the colored race. The book is well written, inter- 
esting throughout, and, in the main, we doubt not, trustworthy. The 
reader, however, will often be reminded, in its perusal, that the writer 
is a Southern man, and that however conscientiously inclined to 
observe and judge impartially, he has not always been able to free 
himself from Southern prejudices. The book is, in fact, a “South- 
side” view of Africa and the Africans, but is all the more interesting 
on this account, and the more valuable, also, when its facts or testi- 
monies are such as would be suspected, if they came from a “ North- 
ern abolitionist.” 

As a specimen of the Southern light in which he is apt to look at 

objects, we may cite a passage in which he refers to Mrs. Stowe. He 
represents an eloquent colored Methodist preacher, whom he heard in 
Sierra Leone, as contrasting the condition of his audience with that of 
their race in America, “where,” said the preacher, “they live on 
roots, and do the work of brute beasts.” 
“ After service,” says our author, “I introduced myself, as a southern Meth- 
odist, to the preacher, and enjoyed half an hour’s chat with him at the mission 
house, where [ intimated that his description of the condition of the colored 
race in the United States was new to me. Imagine my surprise when the gen- 
tleman quoted from the ‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and asked me if I did not 
admire Mrs. Stowe. I replied that ‘as @ writer, I admired her; and that the 
most ardent admirers of her intellect were Southern men,’ 

** * How is that, sir? 

“** Why, out of the South she is complimented in that she possesses an im- 
agination which can form a beautiful and attractive story out of a few plain 
characters, acts of cruelty and pictures of suffering. In the South, we know 
that not only did her imagination supply the dressing and paint, but even the 
characters and the so called ‘facts,’ and that, therefore, as a creative genius, 
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which is the highest order of genius, we consider her gigantic—but alas! for her 
veracity.’ 

“Thus is abolitionism doing its accursed work; spreading, even in Africa, the 
venom of falsehood, and engendering strife.’’ pp. 81, 82. 


Occasional instances of this sort of prejudice very much detract from 
the general fairness and excellence of the book. At the same time, we 
must do the author the justice to say, that, while he has a strong an- 
tipathy to “ Northern abolitionists,” he shows little sympathy with 
the “fire-eaters” and disunionists of the South, or with their radical 
views respecting slavery and the slave trade. 

His sketches, historical and descriptive, of Sierra Leone and Liberia, 
are both interesting and instructive, and, as a general thing, his views 
respecting the condition of these settlements and the results of mis- 
sionary labor in them, appear to be discriminating and just. It is to be 
noticed that he everywhere gives the negro (whether colonized from 
America or native) credit for a degree of intellect and capacity to take 
care of himself, entirely at variance with the theories of negro infe- 
riority, of late so current among Southern philosophers. The gov- 
ernment officials of Liberia, her senators and representatives, he de- 
scribes as, many of them, men of talents, eloquence and sound 
judgment. Certainly, in point of dignity, capacity, good sense, and 
integrity, they would compare favorably, in these days, with those of 
the “ model republic” after which their own is fashioned. President 
Benson, a pure black, is a “ public functionary ” who does no discredit 
to his color, nor would he to any color. His very blackness gained him 
votes, when a eandidate for the presidency ; the question of the relative 
merits of the two races, and of the natural capabilities of the black, 
having entered, to some extent, into the national politics, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will show. An American gentleman, Captain W., meet- 
ing, just before election, an intelligent colored man whom he had known 
in Virginia as a slave, under the name of “ Buck,” but who in Liberia 
bore the title of * Colonel ” Brown, asked him, after some other con- 
versation, 


“* Which of the candidates for the Presidency are you going to vote for 

““«Oh, Benson, sir!’ 

““* Has not Roberts made you a good President 

“©Oh, yes.’ 

“*He is a very smart man,’ continued the captain, ‘and much respeeted 
abroad. I think you had better vote for him.’ 

“*That’s all true '—Colonel becomes quite animated—‘But the fac’s just 
this, Mass Whit’: the folks say as how we darkies ain’t fitten to take care o° 
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ourselves—ain’t capable. Roberts is a very fine gentleman, but he's more whig 
than black, an’ Mr. Benson's colored people all over! There’s no use 
government, an’ making laws, an’ that kind o’ things, if they ain’t going to 
keep um up. I vote for Benson, sir, case J wants to know if we’s going to stay 
nigger or turn monkey!” p. 164. 


After describing the prospects of Liberia as in the main encouraging, 
and deciding, on the whole, affirmatively, as to the capacity of the black 
race for self-government, or at least for maintaining national existence, 
after the manner of the old and powerful kingdoms of Ashantee and 
Dahomey—*“ kingdoms, by the way,” he remarks, “ which, if we could 
add to them a few of the principles and arts of American civilization, 
especially the moral principles of the Christian religion, would compare 
favorably with many of the kingdoms of Europe, in the protection and 
privileges secured to their citizens,"—he proceeds to remark upon the 
probable effect of the progress of African civilization on the existence 
of slavery, as follows : 


“Supposing, however, that Liberia should, in the course of time, become 
wealthy, powerful, established, how would that affect the relations of the black 
man in the South? Notat all. Southerners do not hold slaves, as such, because 
they believe them incapable of taking care of themselves; nor because skeptics 
have assigned to the black man an origin inferior to that of the white man; nor 
yet merely because the relation of master and slave is sanctioned by the writers 
of the Old and New Testament. The ground on which the relation rests is that 
of expediency. The present relation is deemed the best that can be adopted, 
considering the interest and happiness of all the parties concerned. This we 
believe to be the attitude of most southern men relative to this question, ce: tainly 
that of all Christian and conservative southerners, In view of these facts, 
then, it is evident that, while the condition of the South remains the same, no 
changes or demonstrations from without, except physical force, can affect this 
relation. Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Loando, Yoruba, may become powerful and 
civilized nations—we sincerely hope they may ; the scientific world may become 
one on the question of man’s aboriginal unity—we think it will; the higher law 
sentiments and morbid humanity of certain sections may prevail in a large 
portion of the Union, though it is scarcely to be expected; yet, while in the 
opinion of southerners the present and prospective interests of the South de- 
mand that the present relations of master and servant shall be sustained, southern 
slavery will be unaffected by these things. Since, however, this institution rests 
on expediency alone, it is not permanent in its form, but will continue to receive 
such changes and modifications as the internal circumstances of the South may 
demand.” pp. 119, 120. 


Our author answers as follows another question : 


“What are the Liberians doing towards converting the natives? 
“I once pulled a drunken man off a railroad track just in time to save him 
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from being run over by the train. The imminence of his danger sobered him a 
little, and rising to his feet, he exclaimed: 

“*Sir, you have saved my life! What shall I do for youf 

“« Pray for me,’ said I. 

“* Well,’ said he, after a moment’s thought, ‘I guess I'll have to begin that 
job by praying for myself; and it'll give me enough for a while to do that.’ 

“When the Liberians are converted themselves then they may strengthen 
their brethren. At present they have no means to spare in that direction. 
Indirectly, however, they are exerting an elevating influence over the tribes 
around. They hire their children as domestics, and these generally forsake the 
religion of their fathers for that of their masters, The savages acknowledge the 
superiority of the civilized man; they are gradually adopting the ideas and 
practices of civilized life, and eventually they will become one people. The 
schools and other missionary operations among them are hastening this event.”— 
pp. 158, 159. 


Of the abundant and unprejudiced testimony which this book con- 
tains in relation to the horrors and iniquities of the slave trade, we can 
only quote a single paragraph, which, though pointed with a fling at 
the north, is sufficiently illustrative of the general features of the 
traffic : 


“The tribes who inhabit its banks [the river Volta] have been among the 
most vigorous and cruel prosecutors of the slave trade, and to this day they are 
ready, whenever a Yankee craft makes signal, to ship, in a few hours, hundreds 
of their neighbors. It is said by old traders on the coast, that, rather than suffer 
in their reputation for promptness in supplying ‘live cargoes,’ these remorseless 
robbers will, when prisoners are scarce and neighbors hard to catch, sell their 
wives and children, and deliverthem on the deck of the slaver for a few dollars 
each. 

“ A story was told us of a Yankee captain who visited this river lately. After 
paying the headmen, or traders, for five hundred lively darkies, he invited them 
into his cabin to take a drink. He was profuse in his hospitality, made them all 
drunk, put them in irons, sank their canoes, pocketed their money, and got under 
weigh. Two of the twenty-five thus taken jumped overboard shortly after, and 
were drowned; the remainder he sold in Cuba for four hundred dollars each ! 

“ Were we to look for this shrewd gentleman now, he would likely be found 
occupying a neat cottage, with green blinds and brass door-knobs, somewhere in 
Massachusetts, a warm advocate of abolitionisin and the ‘higher law.’ 

“Could the waters of this bar tell their own story, we would hear of the 
tumult of revolt in slave canoes, and the destruction of captors and captives ; 
cries of anguish from parents torn from their children, and from children torn 
from their parents; and of the sea being red with the blood of men, thrown a 
prey to the ravenous sharks which infest these waters, in order to lighten the 
slaver of her cargo on the approach of'a man of war. Countless thousands will 
arise from these polluted waves when the sea shali give up her dead demanding 
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eternal ver.geance on their heartless murderers ; and among these shall be mighty 
merchants and captains bearing the Christian name.” pp. 239, 240. 


It is also stated that when a slaver is pursued by a cruiser, and on 
the point of being taken, “it not unfrequently happens that, as a 
dernier pas, she discharges her load of human beings into the sea, and 
escapes while her humane pursuers are trying to rescue the helpless 
victims of civilized cupidity from the hungry sharks.” 

And yet, after all, in the light of southern theology, he seems to see 
some little glimmering of good in the accursed traffic, for which the 
negro ought to be grateful. He qualifies its accursedness thus: 


“ The slave-trade, as it has been carried on, especially in the course of the 
last half century, has been bad enough in all conscience, but let it be responsible 
only for the evil that it has done. We would not for any consideration be con- 
sidered as saying anything encouraging to the forlorn hope of re-opening this 
trade—to do so at present would be to compromise the dignity of our nation 
and the humanity of our religion, yet at the same time we believe that the 
Great Disposer of events will so direct the issues of this trade as to make them 
contribute to the moral and intellectual elevation of the African race. Who 
that has compared carefully, and from actual observation, the condition of the 
black man in America with that of the black man in Africa, can hesitate to say 
that in the former this trade has been made a blessing indeed?” p, 295. 


But the native Africans hold another relation to slavery besides that 
of being sold as slaves. They are themselves slave owners. Slavery 
would seem to be an indigenous institution among them. Our author 
gives the following representation on the subject : 


“It is said that four-fifths of the Africans are slaves. This estimate has been 
objected to, as being too large; we are safe, however, in saying, that in western 
Africa, three-fourths of the people are slaves. This large proportion will not be 
so much wondered at, when we see how numerous and easy are the ways by 
which men pass into slavery. First, the father is the owner of his children ; and 
though the children of a free man are not generally considered or treated as 
slaves, he has the right to sell them whenever he may choose, and without 
respect to their age or circumstances, Second, the children of slaves are slaves, 
unless freed by their owner. Third, all captives taken in war are the slaves of 
the captors. This perquisite gives daring to the African soldiers, and prompts a 
degree of mercy without which all their wars would be wars of extermination. 
Fourth, persons sold for debt are slaves until the debt is redeemed. This is a 
fruitful sourceof slavery. In time of famine, men who have no slaves to dispose 
of, or not enough to meet the demand, pawn themselves, or their wives, or 
children, for food, or the means of procuring it; promising to pay as much as 
fifty per cent interest—this is a common interest in such transactions—and in a 
majority of such instances the pawn is never redeemed.” pp. 291, 292. 
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“ Africans are wild in their speculations, sanguine in their under- 
takings, ‘and to carry out a favorite pursuit will pawn themselves even when the 
hope of redemption is small. They pawn themselves for tawdry merchandise ; 
pawn themselves to lawyers to free them from difficulties, or to punish an 
enemy; pawn themselves to the priests for ghostly comfort, for relief from a 
malady or a witch. It is a dernier resort, but while they are free they feel that 
they are not destitute, even though poor; they feel that they own marketable 
articles in themselves. Every free man in Africa, therefore, owns ‘one nigger.’ 
How intense must be their self-consciousness! Fifth, the adulterer, among many 
tribes, is sold to pay the fines in such cases provided, if he have no other means 
of meeting them, or is turned over by the judges to the husband offended. To 
murder the offender woule not be allowed, and if the new owner punish very 
severely he would be considered mean. Men of great cupidity and a super- 
abundance of wives, often increase their property by employing a seductive and 
pretty woman to lure men into her wiles, and then betray them; having provided 
beforehand, and often ingeniously, that the proofs shall be positive and ample. 
The punishment of the women in such cases is merely nominal.” pp. 292, 293. 


This domestic slavery, in our author's opinion, is not at all a result 
of the foreign slave trade, but is an aboriyinal institution. And in- 
stead of being weakened by the increase of legitimate trade with 
Africa, it is only strengthened, and the distinction between master and 
slave widened, in consequence of the increased value of slave labor for 
producing the articles demanded by. the foreign trade. Slaves are, 
therefore, he tells us, actually advancing in value, on parts of the coast, 
despite the suppression of the foreign slave trade. This domestic 
slavery he regards as “a blessing rather than an evil, under the present 
conditions of society in Africa.” 

It is natural to infer, from this representation, that the true way to 
break up the slave trade is, not to enact penalties, or send fleets, but so 
to stimulate by commerce the demand for slave labor in Africa as to 
render slaves too valuable to be made an article of export! When 
negroes cost more in Guinea than in Cuba or Carolina, the trade to- 
wards Cuba and Carolina must cease! And this gives a hint also as to 
the way in which our own surplus slave population may be disposed of. 
By promoting commerce with Africa, and encouraging the American 
type of civilization there, a demand may be created for them in their 
father-land, and sales be made of them to their brethren over the water, 
at an advance upon prices in Virginia. This would benefit the south 
by superadding to the profits of slave labor the profits of slave breed- 
ing. We commend this idea to southern patriots ! 

We cannot refer to our author’s interesting sketches of the Canary 
Islands and Madeira, further than to call the attention of the lovers of 
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Madeira wine to his account of the total cessation of the grape culture 
in that island since 1852. Not a drop of wine for export las been 
produced in all this time, and the small stock of wine now in the island 
is in the hands of a few wealthy merchants, who hold it at extraordi- 
nary and daily increasing prices. Our author, therefore, very perti- 
nently inquires, “Is it not a little remarkable that Madeira wine is as 
abundant in the American market as ever, and that it can be bought 
at any country store in the interior at a price which is Jower than the 
present first cost in Madeira! If you doubt the genuineness of the 
article, examine the—label !” 


THe Proneers, Preacners AND Pgopite or THE MuIssiIssippr 
Vatuer.*—The style of Mr. Milburn as a writer, is animated and 
graphic, and in the volume before us he has given us a series of sketches 
in the form of lectures, which will well repay perusal. Having spent the 
earlier years of his life and ministry in the south and west, and shared 
in many of the struggles peculiar to pioneer life, it is natural that he 
should be an enthusiast respecting the stirring scenes and the heroic 
characters which belong to the history of the Great Valley. These 
sketches are in part made up of personal observations and reminis- 
cences, but to a much larger extent are lively historical pictures, drawn 
from trustworthy sources, of the leading events which characterized the 
early settlement and growth of that portion of our country. The scope 
and spirit of the book cannot be better learned than from the author's 
own words: 

“T have sought to follow the pilgrimage of the plumed cavaliers of De Soto 
in their quest of the Great River, and the gold which they fondly hoped was to 
be found upon its banks; I have floated with Marquette in his bark canoe as he 
went upor his gentle embassy to the Indians ; I have wandered with La Salle as 
he vainly strove to found a French Empire in the West, and mourned by the 
Texan grave of one of the most unfortunate but heroic of men; I have sat down 
with the kindly French in their Paradise of Kaskaskia, and enjoyed the spell of 
their idyllic life; I have trudged with our own pioneers, as with stout hearts 
they crossed the Cumberland Gap and entered the Dark and Bloody Ground; I 
have stood with them at their guns in their blockhouses, have slept on their 
rawhide beds, and shared their jerked meat and ‘dodger ;’ and I have sought to 
appreciate the development of Saxon sense under the tuition of the wilderness, 





* The Pioneers, Preachers and People of the Mississippi Valley. By Wu- 
t1aM Heyry Mitsvrn, Author of “ The Rifle, Axe and Saddle-bags,” and “Ten 
Years of Preacher Life.” New York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 12mo. pp. 
465. 
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and to trace the schooling of the mind under the auspices of social life, in appli- 
cation to the needs of self-government. I have traveled the circuit with the 
first preachers, sat in the congregation as they expounded the doctrines of eternal 
life, and welcomed them for their works’ sake ; and last, I have summed up in a 
few words what has been done, since the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, in the 
way of exploration and development, on the other side of the Great River.” 
Preface, p. viii. 


Asa specimen of the preachers here referred to, and in proof, at the 
same time, that “political preaching,” and an interest in the “irre- 
pressible conflict,” are not peculiar to New England Congregationalists, 
nor to the Kansas era of our politics, we cannot forbear quoting the 
following anecdote of one of the most heroic and successful of the 
pioneers of Methodism in the Mississippi Valley : 


“There is an old friend of mine, my first presiding elder, yet living in Il- 
linois—Peter Cartwright—who was one of those old preachers in the West, and 
has many of their peculiarities, I may give you one incident of this man’s life, 
as a specimen of their physical courage and prowess; for it was sometimes neces- 
sary for them to fight with carnal weapons, and many of them had obstinate com- 
bats with the rough pioneer people—and commonly came off victorious. Cart- 
wright, in common with most of those early old preachers, was a strong oppo- 
nent of slavery. Now the question was being canvassed in Illinois, between 
1818 and 1823, whether this institution should be ingrafted upon the Constitu- 
tion, when the State was applying for admission into the Union. The old gen- 
tleman resolved to remove to Illinois, and take a hand in the quarrel. He had 
been living in Kentucky and Tennessee, and had preached there for a quarter of 
a century, when he was appointed to Illinois as presiding elder, and had a circuit 
from Galena on the northwest, to Shawnee-town on the south—a district nearly 
as great as the entire country of England. Around this he was to travel once in 
three months, at a time when there were no roads, scarcely a bridge or ferry— 
and keep his regular appointments to preach, Sunday after Sunday, besides at- 
tending love-feasts, and administering the sacraments. Then, after preaching on 
the Sunday, he would generally announce a stump speech for the Monday, and 
call upon his fellow citizens to come and hear the question discussed, whether 
slavery should be admitted or not. Of course, taking a political side, he was re- 
garded as a politician, and there was a good deal of angry feeling about the old 
preacher. On one occasion, he rode to a ferry upon the Sangamon River ; the coun- 
try about was rather thickly populated, and he found a crowd of people about the 
ferry, which seemed to be a sort of gathering place for discussing politics. The 
ferryman, a great herculean fellow, was holding forth at the top of his voice 
about an old renegade, one Peter Cartwright, prefixing a good many adjectives 
to his name, and declaring that if he ever came that way he would drown him in 
the river. 

“Cartwright, who was unknown to any one there, now coming up, said, ‘I 
want you to put me across,’ ; 
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“* You can wait till Iam ready,’ said the ferryman. 

“ Cartwright knew it was of no use to complain; and the ferryman, when he 
had got through his speech, signified his readiness to take him over. The 
preacher rode his horse inte the boat, and the ferryman commenced to row 
across. All Cartwright wanted was fair play; he wished to make a public ex. 
hibition of this man, and, moreover, was glad of an opportunity to state his 
principles. About half way over, therefore, throwing his bridle over the stake on 
one side of the boat, he told the ferryman to lay down his pole. 

“ «What's the matter? asked the man. 

“«Well, said he, ‘ you have just been using my name improper, and saying 
that if I ever came this way, you would drown me in the river. I'm going to 
give you a chance,’ 

“* Are you Peter Cartwright? 

“* Yes.’ 

“ And the ferryman, nothing loath, pulls in his pole, and at it they go. They 
grapple in a minute, and Cartwright being very agile as well as athletic, succeeds 
in catching him by the nape of the neck and the slack of the breeches, and 
whirls him over. He souses him down under the tide, while the companions of 
the vanquished ferryman look on, the distance insuring fair play. Cartwright 
souses him under again, and raising him, says, ‘I baptize thee in the name of the 
Devil, whose child thou art.’ He thus immersed him thrice, and then drawing 
him up again, inquires, ‘Did you ever pray ? 

“No, answered the ferryman, strangling and choking and dripping in a piti- 
ful manner. 

“Then it’s time you did,’ says Cartwright; ‘I'll teach you: say ‘Our Father 
who art in Heaven.’’ 

“*T won't,’ says the ferryman. 

“ Down he goes under the water again, for quite atime. Then lifting him out, 
‘ Will you pray, now ? 

“The poor ferryman, nearly strangled to death, wanted to gain time, and to 
consider the terrors.’ 

“« Let me breathe and think,’ he said. 

“* No,’ answers the relentless preacher, ‘I won’t; I'll make you,’ and he im- 
mersed him again. At length he draws him out, and asks a third time, ‘ Will 
you pray now ? 


“*T will do anything,’ was the subservient answer. So Cartwright made him~ 


repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 

“«* Now let me up,’ demanded this unwilling convert. 

“*No, says Cartwright, ‘not yet. Make me three promises: that you will 
repeat that prayer every morning and night ; that you will put every Methodist 
preacher across this ferry free of expense ; and that you will go to hear every one 
that preaches within five miles, hereafter.’ 

“The ferryman, all helpless, barely alive and thoroughly cowed, promised; and 
Cartwright went on his way. 

“ That ferryman joined the church afterward, and became quite an eminent and 

* useful member.” pp. 374-378. 
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We can now only refer to a single other topic—the remarkable 
bodily affections which characterized the great Kentucky revival at the 
beginning of this century—a topic of more than usual interest at the 
present time, from the re-appearance of similar manifestations in the 
recent remarkable revival in Ireland. The Kentucky revival broke out 
in the southern part of the state, in the year 1800, in connection with 
certain “union meetings,” or sacramental meetings, in which Presby- 
terians and Methodists united their strength, and labored conjointly, to 
stem the prevailing torrent of infidelity and wickedness. At one of 
these meetings 


“The people were seized as by a sort of superhuman power; their physical 
energy was lost; their senses refused to perform their functions; all forms of 
manifesting consciousness were for the time annulled. Strong men fell upon the 
ground, utterly helpless; women were taken with a strange spasmodic motion, 
so that they were heaved to and fro, sometimes falling at length upon the floor, 
their hair dishevelled, and throwing their heads about with a quickness and 
violence so great as to make their hair crack against the floor as if it were a 
teamster’s whip. Then they would rise up again under this strange power, fall 
on their faces, and the same violent movements and cracking noise would ensue. 
Such peculiarities characterized the first meeting.” p. 357. 


Soon after there was a grand union camp-meeting held fur several 
days at Crane Ridge, when people came sixty, seventy, a hundred, 
even three hundred miles to attend, and on one night not less than 
thirty thousand were supposed to be present. The preaching uttered 
from the brazen lungs of the Boanerges of the backwoods, was of the 
most exciting character. It was during a sermon of this kind, by Wil- 
liam Burke, one of the most eloquent and powerful of the Methodist 
preachers, when there were present some ten thousand hearers, that the 
most remarkable physical manifestations were exhibited. 


“Ttis said that all these people, the whole ten thousand of men and women 
standing about the preacher, were from time te time shaken as a forest by a 
tornado, and five hundred were at once prostrated to the earth, like the trees in 
a ‘windfall,’ by some invisible agency. Some were agitated by vivlent whirling 
motions, some by fearful contortions; and then came ‘the jerks.’ Scoffers, 
doubters, deniers, men who came to ridicule and sneer at the supernatural agency, 
were taken up in the air, whirled over upon their heads, coiled up so as to spin 
about like cart-wheels, catching hold, meantime, of saplings, endeavoring to 
clasp the trunks of trees in their arms, but still going headlong and helplessly 
on. These motions were called the ‘jerks;’ a name which was current in the 
West for many a year after; and many an old preacher has described these 
accurately to me. It was not the men who were already members of the church, 
but the scoffing, the blasphemous, the profane, who were taken in this way 
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Here is one example: A man rode into what was called the ‘ring circle,’ where 
five hundred people were standing in a ring, and another set inside. Those ip. 
side were on their knees, crying, shouting, praying, all mixed up in heterogeneous 
style. This man comes riding up at the top of his speed, yelling like a demon, 
eursing and blaspheming. On reaching the edge of the ring, he falls from his 
horse, seemingly lifeless, and lies in an apparently unconscious condition for 
thirty hours; his pulse at about forty, or less, When he opens his eyes and 
recovers his senses, he says he has retained his consciousness all the time—that 
he has been aware of what has been passing around—but was seized with some 
agency which he could not define. I fancy that neither physiology, nor psychol- 
ogy, nor biology, nor any of the ologies or isms, have, thus far, given any satis. 
factory explanation of the singular manifestations that attended this great 
revival.” pp. 359, 360. 


SCIENCE. 


Poputar Astroxomy.*—This book is precisely what its title indi- 
cates, a popular presentation of the leading facts and principles of the 
science of astronomy, as far as possible in ordinary language, and 
without mathematical formule. It is not therefore a text-book for the 
student, nor a hand-book for the computer, but just such a book as any 
professional man, or other iutelligent person, needs, who would revive 
his half-forgotten knowledge of the science, or acquire for the first time 
an understanding of the wonderful phenomena and laws which it re- 
veals, and of the steps and processes by which the mind of man has 
been able to scale and span the heavens, and unravel and systematize 
the most intricate laws and relations of the material universe. It is just 
such a book as any one needs, who would post himself in a general way 
in reference to the recent progress and present state of this the oldest, 
yet, in these days, one of the most rapidly advancing, of the sciences, 
This work of Professor Mitchell’s has many advantages over all others 
of the same scope. It has been prepared, not by a mere epitomizer, or 
book-maker, but by an astronomer—one who is an enthusiastic cultiva- 
tor of the science, and who has a rare faculty of presenting its abstru- 
sest points in such a manner as to interest and instruct the popular 
mind. Its arrangement is historical and inductive rather than system- 
atic; and hence, it is caloulated to stimulate rather than weary the 
mind, by leading it to contemplate, as far as possible, the actual steps 
by which original investigators have overcome the difficulties they 





* Popular Astronomy. A concise elementary treatise on the Sun, Planets, 
Satellites, and Comets. By O. M. Mircuexx, LL. D., Director of the Cincinnati 
and Dudley Observatories. New York: Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. No. 61 
Walker street. 1860. pp. 376. 
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encountered, and gradually developed the great facts and principles of 
the science. It is enriched occasionally by the results of the author's 
own observations and inventive genius, particularly in the portions 
which describe the telescopic appearances of celestial objects, and the 
most recent devices and methods in instrumental astronomy. The 
author has for years bad at command one of the finest telescopes in the 
world, and is now bringing his peculiarly fertile inventive talents to 
bear upon his favorite science, as director of the observatories at Cin- 
cinnati and Albany. He has contributed much towards awakening a 
general interest in this science both by his attractive courses of lectures, 
and by the present and a preceding work which may be regarded as 
those lectures in print. The work before us treats specially of the Sun, 
Planets, Satellites, and Comets, and is illustrated with cuts and dia- 
grams. 


MATHEMATICS, 


Pror. Srrone’s AtcEsBra.*—In our May number we gave a brief no- 
tice of this important work. We now proceed to indicate, somewhat 
more fully, the chief points wherein it may be distinguished from ordi- 
nary treatises of this kind. 

In the first place, it is no compilation, it is the production of the au- 
thor’s own thoughts. Many of these, it is true, must have been derived 
from others: but from the first definition to the highest formula, all is 
presented exactly as things appear to the writer’s own mind. This gives 
the whole a unity and concinnity of parts, which to the truly scientific 
reader is a charm of the highest character. Mere compilations, while 
for ordinary teaching they have their value, can never attain this excel- 
lence. Parts will be brought into juxtaposition, without sufficient re- 
gard to their natural relations, and separated on the pages of a book, 
when in thought the one grows directly out of the other. 

We observe, in the second place, this volume exhibits most complete- 
ly the peculiar spirit of the Algebraic Calculus. This is the calculus of 
numerical fractions in a general way; or universal Arithmetic. Now 
this is by symbols, representing numbers, and indicating operations, 
and capable therefore of being submitted to the eye in all their process- 
es. In strictly observing this, it seems to us, has consisted the special 
excellence of the French treatises upon the various topics and applica- 





* A Treatise on Elementary and Higher Algebra. By Tazopore Srrone, LL, D, 
New York: Pratt, Oakley & Co. 8vo. pp. 551. 
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tions of Algebra. Every thing, as far as possible, is submitted to the 
eye, and hence the conclusions have the evident validity of things seen, 

Again: as all the operations of Algebra have respect, ultimately, to 
numbers, Prof. Strong keeps this distinctly in view. Each conclusion, 
however high or abstract, is applied to some operation in numbers, and 
seen therefore, in its legitimate scope. 

Beginners in Algebra are often not aware of the fact, that in this cal- 
culus different quantities are compared together merely in view of nv- 
merical relations. When, for example, we compare the cube of a with 
its square, it is not that a cube has any ratio to a square; but merely 
that the numbers expressing the peculiar units in the one, may be com- 
pared with those expressing the units of the other. We repeat—it is 
with general expressions of numbers that we have to do in Algebra, and 
with nothing else. 

Once more ; as we said in our May number, Prof. Strong has added to 
the before existing stock of knowledge in this department. To his treat- 
ise we may justly apply the words of Edward Burke, when speaking of 
“ difficulty,” he says of it: “This it has been the great glory of the 
great masters in all the arts to confront and overcome; and when they 
had overcome the first difficulty, to turn it to an instrument of new con- 
quests over new difficulties ; thus to enable them to extend the empire 
of science, and even to push forward beyond the reach of their original 
thoughts the land-marks of the human understandingitself.” Prof. Strong 
has done this, as, in some particulars, we shall farther show; and hence 
he deserves a niche in the Temple of Fame, among the benefactors of 
our race. 

We proceed to designate some particulars, wherein we find either im- 
provements upon the usual modes of treating the subjects, or actual ad- 
ditions to the science itself. Ofthe solution of the irreducible case of 
Cubic equations we have spoken before. The occurrence of this case 
under Cardan’s formule was inevitable, on account of certain limita- 
tions of the auxiliary quantities employed in the general solution. Of 
this case, Bonnycastle says, (in his Alg., London, 1820,) “The solu- 
tion of it, except by a table of series, or by infinite series, has hitherto 
baffled the united efforts of the most eminent mathematicians of Europe.” 
So it has been to this day; and in virtue of this single achievement, 
Prof. Strong has earned himself the highest credit as a master in his art. 

We find another equally ingenious extension of the science, in the 
method of extracting the roots of numbers of any degree, by a direct 
process, and without the aid of logarithms. 
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This depends primarily upon the proposition, that any quantity of 
the form one, plus 6 divided by a, can be resolved into any number of 
factors of the same form, as appears on p. 288, &c. 

For the convenient application of this to all numbers, a resolution of 
the nine digits, as also the figure 10, into factors of the same form, is 
wanted, as appears in an Article by Prof. Strong in the April No. 
of the Mathematical Monthly. Altogether, this is one of the most curious 
feats that we know. 


MISCELLANY. 


Homsoupt’s Lerrers.*—When David Mallet, a native of Scotland, 
published the posthumous works of Bolingbroke, Johnson, speaking of 
the latter to Boswell, said, “Sir, he was a scoundrel and a coward; a 
scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality; a 
coward, because he had no resolution to fire it off himself, but left half 
acrown to a beggarly Scotchman, to d-aw the trigger after his death !” 
Av equally severe censure some may be disposed to pronounce upon 
Humboldt for the infidel remarks which for the first time see the light 
after his decease. But so hard terms are not, in this case, just ; for 
though the remarks are, some of them, flippant, and none of them 
either new or profound, they disclose nothing concerning the writer, that 
was not known before. The pantheistic opinions of the author of 
Cosmos, are sufficiently patent to a discerning reader of that work, and 
he has been known in Germany to be a free-thinker if not an Atheist- 
Nor are we inclined to hold the famous naturalist responsible for the pub- 
lication of these letters which, for many reasons, should never have been 
printed. They were written, and such of them as emanated from his 
distinguished correspondents, given, to his life-long friend, Varnhagen von 
. Ense, and placed without reservation at his disposal. But the friend un- 
expectedly died first, and they fell into the hands of a female relative 
who gives them to the world, professing that in so doing she is discharg- 
ing a sacred duty, it being the express wish of Humboldt that they 
should be published at his death. We do not find sufficient proof of 
this statement in the evidence which she brings forward to support it. 
The principai passage cited in proof is from a letter of Humboldt to 





* Letters of Alexander Von Humboldt to Varnhagen Von Ense, from 1827 to 
1858. With extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and Letters of Varnhagen and 
others to Humboldt. Translated by Freperick Karr. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. 12mo. pp. 407. 
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Varnhagen, dated the 7th of December, 1841; of which, however, we 
are furnished only with disjointed clauses. These, in a free but faithful 
paraphrase, are as follows: “Your last very complimentary letter con. 
tains words which I may not misunderstand.” “You are hardly con- 
tent with the exclusive possession of my impieties.” “With such 
property, after my decease, not far distant, you may do what you will, 
One is bound to open himself during life only te those whom one 
deeply respects,—therefore, to you.” Varnhagen, a soldier, diplomatist, 
and one of the best of the German prose writers of his day, enjoyed 
Humboldt’s unbounded confidence. Rahel, the wife of Varnhagen, 
was a woman of rare powers and attainments, and with the family, 
until her decease and after, Humboldt stood in relations of cordial intj- 
macy. It is not unlikely that his intention was to provide materials for 
a biography of himself to be prepared, at a future day, by his trusted 
friend, who would know how to use them with discretion. This, at 
least, is the most charitable hypothesis. But for this solution, we should 
be obliged to conclude that his vanity, which was not small, degenera- 
ted into the vulgar thirst for notoriety, which delights to make a stir 
at whatever cost, and that instigated by this passion and by petty 
hatred and resentment towards contemporaries about him, he arranged 
for the publication of confidential conversations which he was bound in 
honor to keep private, and of gossiping letters which do no credit 
either to his head or heart. In every event, one who reads this book is 
compelled to lower his estimate of the writer’s character and intellectual 
power. He is in correspondence with princes and sets so high a value 
on their praises, that he preserves and deposits with his friend their 
flattering epistles, however short and void of interest to any one but 
himself; at the same time that he ridicules them and bitterly com- 
plains,—see, for example, what he says of Prince Albert, who had not 
alluded to Victoria in connection with the Cosmos,—whenever they fail 
to yield him the desired amount of deference, or to suit bim in 
minor particulars. We are convinced, independently of this volume, 
that the reputation of Humboldt has exceeded his merits. His extraor- 
dinary capacity for acquiring knowledge and his skill in recording his 
researches in a genial and methodical manner, are undoubted. But he 
does not, after all, belong in the very first rank of men of science, with 
Sir Isaac Newton, Kepler, Leibnitz,—with the men who have struck out 
paths of discovery and whose souls, while engaged in the study of 
Nature, have been alive to higher truth. It is not to be forgotten that 
his abilities were aided by remarkable good fortune and uncommon 
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opportunities for their development and display, and that his fame, 
which filled the world, was, in a considerable degree, the result of 
happy circumstances,—of personal qualities which made him attractive 
to sovereigns, and of extensive explorations on both continents, under- 
taken at a period when they were comparatively infrequent. 

Something may be said in extenuation of Humboldt’s unbelief, and 
of his habit of sneering indiscriminately at the ministers of religion. 
He was born in the period of the French Revolution ; was brought up 
under the reign of Rationalism, and his situation in the latter part of 
his life was not propitious for a change of views either upon Christ- 
janity or the clergy. In no Protestant state, are the mischiefs of an 
established religion more palpable than in Prussia. The vast patronage 
in the hands of the government, which has at its disposal not merely 
the civil offices but professors’ chairs and the schools throughout the 
kingdom, together with a multitude of parishes, presents a temptation 
to aspirants for station to conform their thinking to the sentiments 
prevalent at court. If the court become evangelical, the door to pre- 
ferment is shut against men of a contrary type of opinion. The conse- 
quence is that in the universities and elsewhere, there is much profes- 
sion of piety which is but half honest, and many in their anxiety to 
eschew cant and hypocrisy, and to distinguish themselves from the 
place-hunters, withstand the current views and take the side of unbe- 
lief. When despotical tendencies rule at court, as of late has been 
the fact, the spectacle is presented of clergymen zealous for preroga- 
tive and vehement in their denunciations of literal notions in politics» 
or content to enjoy their offices, maintaining silence upon the encroach- 
ments of power and the destruction of popular freedom. It is natural 
that men like Humboldt, a sincere friend of liberty, should look with 
disgust upon this numerous class of persons, many of whom he was 
obliged to come in contact with daily. Von Raumer and Hengsten- 
berg, and Bunsen as he was before he lost office, with many other prom- 
inent names of men still living, are handled in these letters in a 
manner which must be anything but pleasing to them. Of the bad 
taste of what is said of them, if it is supposed to be intended for the 
public, and the unamiable nature of the observations, even if made 
to Varnhagan, there ought to be but one opinon. Of the allusions to 
religion, it is sufficient to say that the author in effect abjures inquiry, 
as if supernatural things were not an appropriate or possible subject of 
knowledge, and contents himself with a dogmatic rejection, in a light 
tone, of the faith of Christendom. Such a course, so at variance with 
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the spirit of science, not to characterize it more severely, though it can. 
not be excused, may be regarded as less unworthy when the associa. 
tions of Humboldt and the peculiarities of the Prussian Court and 
Church are taken into yiew. 


Lerrers or James W. ALexanper, D. D.*—These volumes were pub- 
lished, it is declared on the tiile page, to serve as a memoir of the 
writer, it having been expressly his wish that no formally written life of 
him should be given to the public. We are not informed how pap. 
ticular or earnest was the injunction that his life should not be written; 
but we find in this correspondence an expression of his opinions, which 
is pertinent to the publication of these letters: “ When you or I de- 
part this life, the letters of the survivor, (free as they have been about 
persons who may then be alive,) might prove very mischievous to the 
surviving party. I think, therefore, we both ought to provide for the 
return of the letters to the writers or the family of the writers.” 

But the letters are published, whether with greater or less violence to 
the supposed or expressed wishes of the author we do not undertake to 
decide, and they will be variously judged, according to the interest that 
is felt in the author, and the importance which is attached to his 
opinions. The reason given for their publication is, that a memoir may 
be furnished of the growth and characteristics of the inner man, which 
the editor thinks can be best accomplished by the publication of a fa- 
miliar and unreserved correspondence from early manhood till death. 
There can be no doubt that he is correct in this. A still more effectual 
method would be to give to the public his letters to his wife—all his 
private and confidential communications concerning family and private 
interests, and the record of his inmost thoughts and feelings. But a 
question might arise as to whether the great public has a right to know 
man’s inner life, in such methods, at a cost so great to personal delicacy 
and private feelings. On this subject we agree with Tennyson, whose 
scorching words we quote: 


“ For now the poet cannot die, 
Nor leave his music as of old, 
But round him, ere he scarce be cold 





* Forty Years’ Familiar Letters of James W. Alexander, D. D., constituting, 
with the Notes, a Memoir of his Life. Edited by the surviving correspondent, 
Jons Hatt, D. D. Intwovolumes. New York: CharlesScribner. 1860. 8vo, 
pp. 412, 379. 
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Begins the scandal and the cry: 
‘Proclaim the faults he would not show, 
Break lock and seal; betray the trust ; 
Keep nothing sacred ; ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know.’ ” 


We contend that it is an offense against all our better feelings to 
spread before the public eye a series of private and familiar letters, and 
we cannot understand how the editor could, on his account or that of 
his friend, have consented to their publication. We do not believe that 
the annals of literary history can furnish a parallel to such an act. 
Thirty years’ correspondence between Jebb and Knox, is totally unlike 
this, in that it contains few passages that are merely personal, and none 
of that overflowing of private and public gossiping, in which this series 
superabounds, but is made up almost wholly with the discussion in a 
familiar way of the gravest matters. The peculiarity of these letters is 
_ that they are flooded with the news of the day and the writer’s com- 
ments upon them. It is true the character of Dr. Alexander is in this 
way most effectually exhibited. We are quite sure that he was earnest 
in the Christian life, and burdened with his responsibilities as a pastor— 
that be was inventive and versatile in his devices for good, that he was 
facile in execution and never wearied in well-doing. We see, also, that 
he was alive to beauty in nature, that he was exquisite in his literary 
tastes, that he abounded in humor and was as playful as the children 
whom he loved ; that his pen and fancy, together, would at times both 
run rioting like the babble of a mountain stream. We are convinced, 
also, that in all sincerity he was a large-hearted and catholic theolo- 
gian, not a stickler for nice points of an over-strained Calvinism, and 
having no sympathy with the violent spirits who divided the Presbyte- 
tian church ; that he sighed again and again for the return of harmony 
between those who differed and was prepared to be satisfied with a sub- 
stantial agreement in the prominent truths of the Christian faith—and 
yet, on the other hand, he was imbued with the credulous suspiciousness 
that is hereditary at Princeton towards New England and her sons save 
those who abuse and renounce the theology of their fathers. It is just 
in keeping that he should be surprised that anything good should be 
found east of the Hudson river, and gratified to find, after Bridgeport 
had been consecrated to his sympathies by the erection of a Presbyte- 
rian church, that it was so beautiful a city, “which he dare not say is 
the most beautiful place he ever saw, but dare say as little the reverse.” 

While we acknowledge that we have been greatly amused by this 
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work, and have received some very delightful impressions of Dr. Alex- 
ander, we must confess that we are not any the more reconciled to the 
book which has given these impressions, or to the pages on pages of 
tattle, that are the vehicles through which we have reached them. 

As to the expressions of opinion in regard to men, the chance 
thoughts of a good man in his idlest and least earnest moods, we have 
only to say that as long as they slumbered in these letters they were the 
most innocent things imaginable, but now they are printed and given to 
the public, they have a somewhat graver significance. Sir Thomas 
Brown remarks, “ There is no reproach to the scandal of a story; it is 
such an authentic kind of falsehood, that with authority belies our good 
names to all nations and posterity.” These gossiping stories, which Dr, 
Alexander penned after breakfast, in a thoughtless mood, are destined to 
live and propagate prejudices for generations against the men who walk 
with him before the Throne of God and the Lamb. 


Lerrers or Haxnan More tro Zacnary Macavtay.*—When the 
memoirs of the life and correspondence of Hannah More were origi- 
nally published, many interesting letters which she had written to one 
of the earliest of her friends, Zachary Macaulay, were withheld from 
the work, on account of the frequent and familiar allusions in them to 
his son, the late Lord Macaulay, why was then living and occupying so 
conspicuous a place before the public. After his death, there seemed 
to be no reason why they should be kept back any longer. Accord- 
ingly they have been given to us in this little volume of somewhat over 
two hundred pages. The special interest that attaches to the collection 
is the glimpse that is afforded of the early life of the illustrious histo- 
rian. When a boy, he was a frequent visitor at Barley Wood. His 
genius could not fail to attract the attention of one of the most observ- 
ing of women, and in these letters we find her prophesying his future 
greatness. In her will, made about this time, she bequeathed her 
library to him, evidently expecting that one day this promising son of 
her old friend, who had been trained in the school of Wilberforce and 
Stephen, of Venn and Thornton, would come to be the representative 
of their principles in the British Parliament, and the leader of the 
evangelical party in the kingdom. But her hopes were not destined to 





* Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay, Esq. Containing notices of 
Lord Macaulay’s youth. Now first published. Edited and arranged by ArTHur 
Roserts, M. A. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers 1860. pp. 215. 18mo. 
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be realized. She lived to see him attain the high position that she had 
anticipated, but her interest in him waned as she saw him “ brought 
over from the ranks of the saints by the whig politicians,” and giving 
up those religious and political principles which were so dear to her. 
She accordingly made a different disposition of her library, and left it 
to one of her own relatives. 

We can only call attention to a few of the many passages in these 
letters which will interest our readers. On pages 126 and 162, will be 
found some allusions to Mr. Augustus Hillhouse, and his letters from 
Paris to Hannah More, on the subject of the circulation of her tracts in 
France, a project which is spoken of in the first Article in this number 
of the New Englander, in connection with the brief sketch there given 
of the life of that accomplished and philanthropic gentleman. On 
page 162, there is also a reference to “the most elegant of my [her] 
transatlantic friends, Rev. Matthias Bruen of New York.” On page 122, 
she replies as follows to a friend to whom she had repeatedly written in 
very high terms of some sermons of our countryman, the Rev. Mr. 
Gallaudet, of Hartford. “ Your speaking of these discourses being more 
elegant than one expects from an American, reminds me to say that I 
lately had a letter from the American Ambassador in London, which is 
really a model of elegance.” On page 213, there is an extraordinary 
letter, written by “ William Jamieson, British Chaplain.” We would 
advise those who have access to the book, to observe what important 
conclusions the writer draws from the fact that when he had sent a 
printed sermon of his own to Macaulay, his lordship replied that he 
had “read it with interest and pleasure.” 


A New Ecementary Book ry Latiy.*—Teachers have long felt the 
need of a good elementary book in Latin. There have been many at- 
tempts to supply the want, but with no very great success. The desid- 
eratum is a book that shall induct the learner by an easy method into 
the reading and writing of the language, while at the same time it gives 

him a full acquaintance with the necessary grammatical forms and rules. 
_ All who know Mr. Whiton, and have heard the recitations of his classes 
in the “Hopkins Grammar School” of New Haven know that he is 
eminently qualified to prepare such a book. We think, from what 
we have seen of the advanced sheets of the volume whose title we give, 
* A Hand-Book of Exercises and Reading Lessons inLatin for Beginners. 
By James Morris Wuiron, Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven, Ct. Boston: James Monroe and Company. 

VOL. XVIII. 55 
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that he has succeeded in making a very valuable work. The peculiar 
characteristic of his book is the plan (which is carefully carried out 
in a series of Latin-English and English-Latin exercises,) of famil- 
iarizing the learner with the different inflections of the language, 
by the frequent repetition of familiar words in the greatest possible 
variety of combination. Those who have tried this method of instruc. 
tion confess its superiority to every other for impressing the mind with 
an accurate and ready knowledge of the forms, and for interesting 
it bya continual appearance of progress. The only deviation from 
the usual succession of topics is the putting the third conjugation 
after the fourth on account of its irregularities, and the transfer of the 
relative pronoun to its proper place among the other connectives at the 
end of the book. Wehave space only to mention that there are en- 
tertaining dialogues and much other reading matter. The notes are 
concise yet lucid. The vocabulary is much more complete and in- 
structive than is usual in elementary works; and an especial novelty 
is a list of over two hundred of the less obvious English derivatives, 
which serve to give a very tolerable idea of the connection beween the 
two languages. The print is Jarge and handsome. In short, we can 
heartily recommend the work to all who are engaged in teaching Latin 
to beginners. 


Tae Ustversity Quarterty.—This is the name by which the Col- 
lege Quarterly is now known ;—a name which characterizes it far better 
than “The Undergraduate,” as it was called when it was commenced 
a year ago. The first number of the second volume has just been is- 
sued, and we had intended at this time to give some account of the com- 
plete success which the Quarterly has met, during its first year. But 
our limits will only allow us to say that its conductors have not only 
succeeded in making a very readable magazine for students of every 
name,—undergraduate and professional—but one also which deserves to 
commend itself to all who have ever been within the walls of a college, 
and all who are in any way interested in education. We would advise 
all such to send to Thomas H. Pease, Bookseller, New Haven, and or- 
der the University Quarterly for the year just commencing. The price 
is $2 per year; single numbers 75 cents. 


American Norma... Scnoors.—The proceedings of the first Con- 
vention of Normal School Teachers, held in Trenton, August, 1859, 
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have been carefully reported and well printed in an octavo volume, 
which is illustrated with views of some of the chief normal schools in 
the country. The volume contains the formal addresses of Pro- 
fessors Alpheus Crosby, John Ogden and Richard Edwards, and the 
Jess extended remarks of many other distinguished educators. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


In addition to the books and pamphlets whose titles are given in this 
jist, a large number have been received which it is impossible to notice 
in this number. These will all be noticed in the November number. 


Faith and the Assurance of Faith. By Rev. Epenezer Erskine, of 
Stirling, Scotland. 1730-1750. American Tract Society. 18mo. 
pp. 173. 


The Wife's Trials and Triumphs. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 347. 


The Puritan Hymn and Tune Book; designed for Congregational 
singing, social meetings, and the family. Third Edition. Boston: 
Congregational Board of Publication. 1859. 8vo. pp. 112. 


Manual of Geology ; designed for the use of Colleges and Acade- 
mies. By Esenezer Emmons. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Second Edition. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 8vo. 
pp. 297. 


A Popular History of England. By Mrs. Tuomas Getpart. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 18mo. pp. 275. 


Haste to the Rescue ; or, Work while it is Day. By Mrs. Cuares 
W. With preface by the author of “English Hearts and English 
Hands.” New York: American Tract Society. 1860. pp. 324. 


Martyrs of the Mutiny ; or, Trials and Triumphs of Christianity in 
the Sepoy Revolution in India. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Publication 
Committee. 1860. 18mo. pp. 234. 


The Boy Inventor. A memoir of Matthew Edwards, mathematical 
instrument maker. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 24mo. 
pp. 109. 


Child’s Book of Natural History. Illustrating the animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral kingdoms. By M. M.Cartr. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Burr. 1860. 24mo. pp. 148. 
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Class Book of Botany. Being outlines of the structure, physiology, 
and classification of plants, with a flora of all parts of the United States 
and Canada. By Atpnonso Woop, A. M. New York: A. § 
Barnes & Burr. 1860. 8vo. pp. 174. 


Tales from the Bible, for the Young. By Wiittam M. Tuayer, 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 18mo. pp. 262. 


Mama’s Lessons about Jesus, By a Mother. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam & Alfred Martien. 12mo. pp. 200. 


Elements of English Composition. Grammatical, rhetorical, logical, 
and practical. Prepared for academies and schools. By James R, 
Boyp, A. M. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 406. 


Popular History of the United States of America. By Mary 
Howrrr. Two vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 406, 387, 


Introductory Lessons on Mind. Cambridge: J.. Munroe & Co, 
1859. 12mo. pp. 240. — 


Letter of Rev. S. D. Campbell, of Geneva, Alabama, on African 
Colonization, in reply to 2 review on that subject by Rev. J. B. Adger, 
of South Carolina. Washington, D.C. 1860. 8vo. pp. 16. 


The Orchard House ; or, Culture of Fruit Trees in pots under glass. 
Containing plans and estimates for construction, details of manage- 
ment and culture, and a list of fruits best adapted to the purpose. By 
Tuomas Rivers. Also an appendix, containing directions for growing 
trees and vines in orchard houses. By Witttam Saunpvers. With 
Illustrations. New York: C. M. Saxton & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 58. - 


The Right of American Slavery. By T. W. Horr. St. Louis: L. 
Bushnell. 8vo. pp. 51. 1860. 


State Rights, and the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. A constitutional argument by a member of the 
Rock County Bar. Beloit. 1860. 8vo. pp. 50. 


Tom Brown at Ozford. A Sequel to “School Days at Rugby.” 
By Tuomas Hueues. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. Parts VI, 
Vil. 

A Discourse Preached in the West Church, on Theodore Parker. By 
C. A. Barrot. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 8vo. 
pp. 28. 
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Discourses on the Vitality of Christianity: the Pilgrim Fathers. Also, 
a historical sermon at dedication of church edifice. By T. M. Post, 
D.D. St. Louis. R. P. Studley & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 59. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. In Parts. New York: Cassell, 
Peter & Galpin, Park Building, 37 Park Row. 4to. pp. 32. 

The Bible and Politics ; or, an humble plea for equal, perfect, abso- 
jute religious freedom, and against all sectarianism in our public 
schools. By Rev. W. A. Scorr, D. D. San Francisco: H. H. 
Bancroft & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 146. 

American Nationality. An address delivered before the Irving 
Society of the College of St. James, Md., June 11, 1856. By Parr 
Scuarr, D.D. 8vo. pp. 24. 

An Historical Inquiry into the relation of the Federal Constitution 
to African Slavery. By Rev. R. S. Cusnman. Orwell, Vt. 8vo. pp. 
26. 

Bible History. A Text-Book for Seminaries, Schools, and Families. 
By Saran R, Hanya. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 290. 

The Present Crisis. With a Reply and Appeal to European Ad- 
visers, from the Sixth Edition of Slavery and the Remedy. By Samve. 
Norr. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1860. pp. 43. 

Andover and Danville, A Reply to an Article in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, for October, 1859. Containing a Review of Breckenridge’s 
Theology. Louisville. 1859. 8vo. pp. 15. 

Review of Dr. Scott’s Bible and Politics in the light of Religion 
and the Law. By Rev. W. C. Anpgrson, D. D., and Fretcuer M. 
Haicut, Esq. San Francisco. 1859. 8vo. pp. 92. 
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THE BOUDOIR 


SEWING MACHINE 
HARRIS’S PATENT. 


The above machine has now been before the public three years, and several 
thousand of them have been sold, and it has always been a popular machine, 
and references can be given to the first families in the country of its superior 
merit over all other low priced machines. 

It works with two threads, making the justly celebrated Grover & Baker 
stitch, duly authorized by them, and protected by eleven different patents, and 
with the addition of some new and valuable improvements just adopted, is the 
simplest and best Family Sewing Machine that can be purchased, for the low price 
of FORTY DOLLARS. It will run in all kinds of fabrics, without any 
rewinding of spools—using any good thread. It will Stitch, Hem, Gather, and 
Fell, equal to any high priced machine in the market. It rans easier, faster, and 
will do better work than any other machine; and any child twelve years of 
age can learn to manage it and do the work of a family. 

Wo family can to be without one, and no lady will purchase any other 
low priced machine after she examines this. Full instructions given without 
charge. Every machine warranted and kept in repair for one year. A liberal 
discount to Clergymen. 

Monson’s Automatic GAvGE, 
for all kinds of straight sewing, with which you cannot fail to sew a straight 
seam—adapted to any machine. Price, $3. 

Agents wanted in every eity and town, and liberal terms given. 

Send for a sircular, or call at 

43 Tremont Street, Boston. 


L. A. BIGELOW, Acent. 





